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Tablets, grains, packages 20, 100 and 250. 
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Tolysin widely prescribed, safe, and efficient anti-rheumatic) 
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Powder, ounces. 


Calco pharmaceutical specialties are exclusively 
distributed through the wholesale drug trade 
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Improved service for both the manufacturer and 
the retailer was the general theme considered 
officers and committees their addresses and 
reports the fifty-first regular meeting the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association the 
President Sewall Anderson his address 
touched briefly upon the need for wholesale drug- 
gists render real selling service those 
manufacturers who employ the wholesale druggist 
their exclusive medium for securing complete 
distribution their products. also stressed 
the desirability for working with the independent 
retail druggist the end that may become 
better merchant. 

These thoughts were also voiced the com- 
mittees salesmen and selling methods, educa- 
tion, and proprietary goods. The association went 
record favor the recommendations the 
committee education establish retail mer- 
chandising bureau soon the committee had 
secured pledges for sufficient funds cover the 
expense incident founding such bureau. 
estimated that the initial expense will about 
$15,000. 

The contact existing between the association 
and Harvard University Bureau Business Re- 
search will continued; although methods used 
during the coming year will vary somewhat from 
those employed during the past two years. The 
association favored the recommendation the 
committee uniform accounting discontinue 
the printed report operating expenses for this 
year and arrange with Harvard for considera- 
tion some special operating problems interest 
wholesale druggists. Further educational work 
among manufacturers and wholesale druggists 
will carried under the guidance the 
committee proprietary goods which has been 
thoroughly considering the fundamental methods 
distributing proprietary articles. The com- 
mittee has felt that there great lack 
knowledge the part the manufacturer 
the real problems wholesalers and retailers. 
many cases, too, was found that wholesalers 
have not had thorough knowledge what 
expected them manufacturers. Publicity 
will the principal agency for disseminating 
information this kind, although individual con- 
tact between wholesalers and manufacturers felt 
most beneficial. 

comprehensive program for making study 
retail drug store distribution was submitted 
the committee education and research. con- 
templated survey retail drug store merchandis- 
ing problems made some independent 
agency which will supplied with funds con- 
tributed wholesale druggists and manufactur- 
ers. The object the program gather in- 
formation which will practical value the 
independent retail druggist the solution some 
his merchandising problems, enabling him the 


William Edward Greiner, newly elected president of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, is 
president of the Greiner-Kelly Drug Company, Dallas, 
Texas. He was born March 11, 1863, at Paris, Texas, 
and was educated in the private and public schools of 


Paris. After graduation from high school, he served 
his apprenticeship in the retail drug store of FE. Reuss. 
Paris, and later attended the Chicago College of 


Pharmacy from which he was graduated in 1888. 
Mr. Greiner returned to the Reuss store as a clerk 


better meet competition from chain and de- 
partment stores. The committee education and 
research will also work with colleges pharmacy 
further developing information practical 
value students pharmacy who 
mately become factors merchandising well 
pharmacists. 

More directly concerned with the operating prob- 
lems the wholesale drug houses were the reports 
the committees insurance, employment and 
welfare, delivery and traffic, and special lines. 
The need for adequate both building 


William Greiner 
The New President 


and in 1891 formed the firm of Greiner & Kelly, suc- 
ceeding I. Reuss in the retail drug business. In 1899 
the firm sold the retail business and formed the 
Greiner-Kelly Drug Company, to engage in the whole- 
sale drug business. The business was moved to Sher- 
man, Texas, April 1, 1900, and in September, 1903, 
to Dallas. The corporation today has the same efficers 
as it had when it was organized twenty-six years ago, 

The meetings of Texas drug jobbers have been pre- 


sided over by Mr. Greiner for many years. He has 
been active in the affairs of the N. W. D. A. for many 
years and has held many offices since he was elected 


second vice-president in 1908. Two years later when 
the association held its annual convention at Dallas, 
Mr. Guiner was chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. In 1918 he was elected a member of the board 
of control of the N. W. D. A. and in 1921 was elected 
chairman of the board of control. 

Mr. Greiner has taken’an active interest in civic 


and stock was alluded the committee 
insurance. was also urged that members give 
very careful consideration the fire hazard when 
erecting remodeling buildings. The desirabil- 
ity dealing with one reliable broker and having 
expirations work out calendar year basis 
were among the subjects specifically brought 
the attention members. 

Turnover warehouse and office help were 
among the subjects discussed the committee 
employment and welfare problems. Among 
other things recommended this committee was 
survey the use group insurance whole- 
sale druggists. 

was proposed that the association through its 
committee delivery and traffic make inquiry 
into the problem motor truck delivery and 
develop uniform terms for all houses covering 
the methods making charges for use trucks 
where these are not owned wholesale druggists. 
analysis the for wholesale drug- 
gists electrical goods 
lines. 

Legislative policies discussed detail 
the committee legislation lengthy report. 
The achievements the committee and the work 
the Washington representative were approved. 
Special attention was given the so-called 
“Andrews plan” reorganizing the prohibition 
enforcement unit provide for supervising 
force work with legitimate users and handlers 
alcohol and medicinal liquors distinguished 
from another policing force whose time and effort 
will devoted the pursuit criminals making 
selling liquors for beverage purposes. Legis- 
lation for resale price standardization was con- 
sidered, and the association will employ all proper 
means aid bringing about legislation 
character which will permit manufacturers volun- 
tarily name and maintain resale prices both 
wholesale and retail. 

The report the board control general 
indorsed the reports the committees and officers 
and commended members careful reading and 
study them. The new board chdse George 
Doerr, Minneapolis, and Roblin Davis, Denver, 
serve with Greiner, president the asso- 
ciation, and Henry Bowerfind, chairman the 
board, the executive committee. 

The membership the association was sub- 
stantially increased the election six active 
members and sixty-one associate members. The 
treasurer’s report showed the association 
healthy financial condition, living well within its 
income. 

French Lick Springs, Ind., was selected the 
place for the next meeting, the date which 
the week September 26, 1926. 

Attendance was the largest ever recorded 
any convention the association, the enrollment 
being 609. 


affairs for many years. He was a member of the 


Dallas Board of Education for ten years, during 
seven of which he was president. He has also been 
active in the affairs of the East Dallas Civie League. 
Mr. Greiner was one of the organizers of the Dallas 
Athletic Club. which has 2,200 members and one of 
the finest clubhouses in the Southwest. He is presi- 


dent of the club. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greiner have a daughter, Miss Adelia 
G., and one son, William E., jr. 
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FIFTY YEARS 


The merger Lehn Fink, Inc., and Hinds Company, 
consolidating the management the new Lehn Fink Products 
Company, marks another forward step the history these two 
organizations. 


Both the old companies have earned, during their fifty years 
faithful service, well-deserved reputation. 


Since the formation, fifty-one years ago, Lehn Fink, the 
public, the medical profession, and the druggist have learned 
depend upon this house for fine drugs, rare chemicals, and botan- 
icals unequalled merit. has also been important source 
new pharmaceuticals and medicinal products. Among others, 
Lehn Fink, Inc., has introduced into the United States Pebeco 
Tooth Paste, “Lysol” Disinfectant and other “Lysol” products, all 
known and recognized for quality and value. Hinds Com- 
pany has for equal period manufactured “Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream” and has obtained national and foreign distribu- 
tion, and well established name, the certain result its excellent 
standards. 


Lehn Fink Products Company will continue the manage- 
ment its subsidiaries under the direction Mr. Edward Plaut, 
president and managing director, and for the past five 


dent Lehn Fink, Inc. 


Lehn Fink Laboratory Bloomfield, J., particu- 
for the rigid control raw material and finished prod- 
uct, the manufacturing centre both Hinds and Lehn 
Fink products. 


Lehn Fink Products Company will maintain the policies here- 
tofore adopted its constituent companies, namely, service, qual- 
ity, and price—fair prices, stated and known and not subject 
hidden discounts special rebates any nature. will also con- 
tinue the belief that both wholesale and retail distributor are 
entitled fair reward for their efforts, and will discourage any 
practices that tend deprive such distributors their just profits. 


Lehn Fink Products Company promises continuation the 
quality and service that have made Lehn Fink and Hinds’ prod- 
ucts known and demanded and earnestly hopes that the good will 
and cooperation its customers will continue the past. 


LEHN FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York 


x 
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After considering the reports various com- 
mittees and that the secretary and delegated 
representatives, the Board Control made the 
following comment and recommendations with re- 
spect thereto, and these were approved the 


That the services the Washington representa- 
tive and the chairman the legislative committee 
acknowledged commendable. 


convention 

That the work ably begun the new com- 
mittee special lines continued. 

That the one-broker plan placing insurance 
studied wholesalers, also the plan having 
all policies coterminous with the fiscal year and 
use and occupancy and druggists’ defense liability 
insurance. 

That the collecting the Harvard business 
bureau data operating expenses wholesale 
druggists and the preparing comparative re- 
ports discontinued for couple years so; 
but that the contractural relations with the Har- 
vard Bureau Business Research continued 
and such data special problems might 
thought necessary got through the bureau. 

That wholesalers consider the value list 
“Push” items. 

That the map and salesmen’s census 
studied for their value purchasing depart- 
ments. 


| 

That credit men urged take interest 

the activities and meetings the National 
Association Credit Men. 


That the benefits the interchange credit 
courtesies among individual firms given con- 
sideration. 

That allowing discounts the extent that they 
eat profits cannot profitable. 

That unjust returns goods customers 
opposed insidious, dangerous, uneconomic 
practice. 

That the credit services the usual commercial 
agencies are not satisfactory. 

That the instalment plan sales regarded 
with caution because its threat serious credit 
risk. 


Ballinger, 


George 
Conn. 


Ind. 


Title 
pany, New York. 


The New 
President 

Greiner, Dallas, Texas. 
First Vice-President 

Wicks, Detroit, Mich. 

Second Vice-President 


Third Vice-President 


Chandler, 


Fourth Vice-President 

Bedsole, Mobile, Ala. 
Fifth Vice-President 

Pierpont, 

Chairman Board Control 


Henry Bowerfind, Fort Wayne, 


New Members Board 
Sewall Cutler, Boston, Mass.: 
Penland, Waco, Texas; George 
Doerr, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Appointive Officers 
Secretary 
Charles Waterbury, New York. 
General Representative 
Frank Holliday, New York. 
Treasurer 
Guarantee 
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Recommendations the Board Control 


That the members individually concern them- 
selves constantly with, and give particular atten- 
tion the the movement the 


direction price-maintenance legislation. 


Officers 


Seattle, Wash. trade. 


Hartford, 
publicity. 


Baltimore, Md. 


demand. 


unity 


Trust Com- 


That the advertising 
report the proprietary committee given wide 


That members recognize the strength their 
position the matter approving detrimental 
legislation. 


That there 
keeping touch all times with the committee 
legislation. 


That the manufacturer should and can 
informed the advantages distributing pro- 
prietary products through the wholesale drug 


desirability the members 


ideas submitted the 


That legal efforts continued urge co-opera- 
tion the part manufacturers. 

That the work with advertising agencies 
continued. 

That the economies service wholesalers 
kept the light publicity. 

That there general acceptance the policy 
compensating salesmen profitable items only. 

That the members co-operate the end better 
serving manufacturers and retailers. 

That efforts continued make clear the 
distinction between distribution and creation 


That reasonable discount allowed pro- 
prietaries sold full cases and quantity lots. 

That all legitimate movements promote closer 
the 
encouraged. 

That the committee education empowered 
raise funds sufficient relieve the association 
expense for the carrying the committee’s 


three branches the trade 


efforts make the independent retail druggist 


Monday, October 1925 
First Session, Monday Forenoon 
fifty-first annual meeting of the 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
convened in the Crystal room of the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., at 10.15 
o'clock Monday forenoon, October 5, S. D. Andrews, president, occupied the chair. 
President Andrews:—lIt is my great pleasure to call to order the fiftyv-first annual 
convention of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. Will you all please rise 
and will sing one verse 
(The audience arose and sang one verse of “America,” 
given by the Rev. Atkins, Detroit.) 
President Andrews:—Thirty-two ye 
Association met in Detroit. There have been 
<7 ae since 1893. What has happened to Detroit? 
It is our pleasure now to listen to an address of welcome from a very friendly 
mayor, who has taken a great interest in this meeting, and it gives me great pleasure 
to call on his honor, the mayor, John W. Smith. 


and the invocation was 


ars 


the 
many 


National Wholesale 
changes in the 


ago 


Druggists’ 
drug business 


, know that you are going to enjoy yvour- 
Welcome the Mayor know that you are going enjoy you 
Hor John W. Smith:—I don’t know is been working night and day; in ft. 
whether there was a trick in that intro- I have seen them every day for the past 
duction of net, but did you notice that Month, and I have seen them every even- 
the president said, “Thirty-two years ago Ing for the past month. And if you par- 
we held a convention of this association take of all the entertainment that they 
in Detroit, and now see what has hap- have provided for you, you are all going 
pened to Detroit. [introduce the mayor,”’ to stay here a long time, because you are 
Of course, all these great things that S0ing to be ready for a sanitarium. 
have been happening in Detroit happened And the city of Detroit is happy to have 
long before I was honored by being eleet- You come here, and we want you to know 
ed mayor of the city of Detroit. You that we have an interest in your conven- 
know, [ have only been mayor a little less tion, because you are in a sense ambas- 
than ten months, and so what has bee! sadors of the city of Detroit. You are 
ening in those ten months I am re- handling the pharmaceutical supplies that 
ble for, but what has been happen- are manufactured in Detroit and con- 
in the way of making this a great Stantly selling something that makes De- 
i big city. a wonder city of America, troit greater. For that reason, and for 
1at entitled credit. many other reasons, want you know 
the men who are going entertain that there anything that the city 
the local representatives your or- can for you, just call us. 
ation, and the men who represent know that you are going enjoy 
in Detroit is the second largest in- YOUTSEe!Vves. I am not going to tell Bhat 
dustry, namely, the manufacture of phar- @2)¥Uns about the points of interest. 
they are great Isle and the automobile factories 
mac utical sup} Ls S, ha “a. that are open for you, but if there is any- 
measure responsible for ig wonderful thing that the city has in the way of 
This morning not going take the mayor and you will find out that 
your valuable time to tell you that you” we mean it 
are welcome I tried to tell you that in Again, I want to assure you that I ap- 
a letter that IT addressed to every one of preciate the privilege of coming here and 
you, I guess that is here, and sol am just «expressing the official welcome of the city. 
appearing here in person this morning to J'q love to have you al] come over to the 
assure you that meant every word hall and take look the place 
that message carried, where work. And let again bid you 
We are delighted to have you here. We welcome. Thank you, 


President Andrews:—We thank you, Mr. Mayor, for that very gracious welcome. 
I will now call en one of our distinguished members to respond to the address 
of welcome of the mayor, Carl F. G, Meyer, St. Louis. 


and immunity from any results that may 
de velop becouse of our being here, 


Response Welcome 


Carl F. G. Meyer:—lIt is a very great We have come to Detroit because we 

ame recognize it as the wonder city of the 
privilege, Mr. Mayor, to respond ad deed United States. We have come here be- 
very generaus invitation make this the interest serve largely 
home for the next few days. We are es- represented in Detroit. We have come to 
pecially delighted know that may you the possibilities the 
eall on you should the exigencies of the We accept your invitation and shall 
demand it, and that will feel home your city, the 


assured a hearty welcome to your office wonder city of America. 
President Andrews:—We want to cut into our proceedings just for a moment 
and have a word from Frank Bogart regarding some arrangements. Mr. Bogart. 
(Frank E. Bogart made an announcement with reference to arrangements and 


time for golf games.) 


President Andrews:—The next order of business is the roll call, It has been 


better merchant, 


Report the Convention Proceedings 


customary, as you know, to accept the registration as the official roster of this meet- 


ing. 


If there are no objections, it will take that course. 


It is so ordered. 


The next order of business is the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
It has also been customary to accept the printed proceedings as the official minutes. 
These proceedings are in the hands of all of our members, and if I hear no objections 


considered the 
It is so ordered. 


this will be 
Fiftieth convention. 


as 


Reception Delegates 


President Andrews :—The next order of 
business is the reception of delegates from 
other associations, 

The first is the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. I will call on Dr. E. L. 
Newcomb, of Minnesota. Dr. Newcomb. 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


Dr. E. L. Newcomb:—It is indeed an 
honor to represent the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association as a delegate to your 
convention. It is also a great honor to 
have the delegate from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association called upon 
us the first delegate. 

The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion instructed extend you solici- 


tations for a most successful meeting. In 
a sense it is an anomaly for the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association to send 


a delegate to you, because each and every 
you are, as a matter of fact, a 
part of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

You know that the 
ceutical Association was the first 
organization instituted in this 
and you are perfectly familiar with the 
development of the complexity of phar- 
macy which led to the need for different 
national associations. And you are aware 
that these have all grown out, as it were, 
from the original American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, and that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association has given its 
support to the development of these dif- 


one of 


Pharma- 
national 
country, 


American 


ferent national organizations which were 
necessary, 

And your association is carrying on a 
most important and necessary work for 
the welfare of your members. It must be 
continued, it must be developed, it must 
be made more foreceful, more strengthful. 
And the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation is ready at all times to help 
strengthen and make more valuable your 
organization. 

I think we all realize, as the presi- 
dent has already said, that greater prob- 


lemts confront us today than ever before. 
And many are coming to realize that 
these problems are not problems concern- 
ing one group or another group, but they 
are problems frequently which concern all 
of us, problems which concern the manu- 


facturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, the 
teacher, the clerk, the student and our 
enforcement officers. 

And we realize more fully today than 


ever before the need for actively co-oper- 
ating, for bringing about a unity of effort 
between the different national associa- 
tions. The proceedings of this organiza- 
tion last year are filled with references 
to the need for whole-hearted co-operation, 
And the message which I bring to you from 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
as its delegate, is a plea for stronger 
co-operation between all units; a plea for 
unity of effort in the solution of our great 


official document 


covering the minutes of the last 


collective problems. later hope 
have the opportunity, during this session, 
to address you on some of these collec- 
tive problems and thair relation which the 
solution of those problems has to the 
establishment of a great central head- 
quarters building which all branches of 
American pharmacy may use. 

Mr. President, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association again expresses the 
hope that your meeting will be most suc- 
cessful. I thank you. 

President Andrews:—We tthank you, 
Dr. Newcomb, and we also hope that we 


will have a further opportunity to hear 
from you. 

We will next hear from the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association. Is Dr. 


Light with us this morning? Dr. Light. 


American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Pr. Light:—It is a pleasure for me and 
I feel it an honor, also, to bring to you 
the greetings of the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

We know that in coming to Detroit you 
are going to have a contact with a 
number of important representatives of 
our association, and we are convinced that 
this closer contact is going to be mutually 
advantageous, We feel that it is in 
a peculiar way appropriate that we should 
be represented at your meeting because 
there is no association with which we have 


more in common than we have with the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
and I think to a degree that is true of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. We have so much of common in- 
terest. Occasionally there may be issues 


on which our interests are not common but 


they are not conflicting, and on all such 
oceasions we are glad and will be glad 
to co-operate with the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association in their de- 
sires While there may be occasions on 
which there seems to be conflict, I am 
convinced that if you carefully consider 


the problems presented, it will usually be 
found that our interests are selfish inter- 
ests; both yours and ours lie in the same 
channel, and it is proper and right for us 
to go together. 
Mr. President, it is our hope that your 
meeting here will be not only enjoyable 
and pleasurable to all of you, but that 
the meeting will be in every way a suc- 
cess; that your deliberations will be care- 
ful and your conclusions sound. ; 
President Andrews:—Is there any one 
from the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association? Mr, Ralph Patch, 


American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 


turers’ Association 


Ralph Patch:—Mr. Waterbury asked me 
if I would say a few words on behalf of 
the American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as our president was 
not able to be here. It is a pleasure to 
be with you. 


: 
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ONE, 


invite the attention our many Friends and 
Patrons the Wholesale Drug Trade number 
Specialties featured our Organization the 
past few years. 

Prices and discounts cheerfully furnished upon 
request. 


| 
ee 


TRYPARSAMIDE 


Sodium Salt N-phenylglycineamide-p-arsonic Acid 
INDICATED NEUROSYPHILIS 


Manufactured arrangement with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 


25 TABLETS 
| o2saramesach ff 


STOVARSOL 


(REG. 8. Pat. 


oso 
Glugose- 


Potasstum Sodtum Busmuthe- Tar trat. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


POWERS-WEIGHTMAN- ROSEN co., 
Philadelphia, P. 


| 4 CC. ts equivalent to 0.10 gram 


STOVARSOL BISMOSOL 


Acetylamino-oxyphenylarsonic Acid Glucose aqueous solution Neutral Potassium- 


INDICATED AMEBIC DYSENTERY Sodium-Bismutho Tartrate 
FOR THE INTRAMUSCULAR TREATMENT 


SYPHILIS 


NOVARSENOBENZOL BILLON 


Neoarsphenamine 


ARSENOBENZOL BILLON SULPHARSPHENAMINE BILLON 


Arsphenamine Sulpharsphenamine 


SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE GELOBARIN 


Sodium Thiosulphate For X-Ray Diagnosis 
For the treatment Post Arsenical Dermatitis 


ANALYTICAL CHEMICALS 


Reagents recognized purity 


POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
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About twenty years ago our association 
was formed. I suppose the primary rea- 
son Was to try to make a little more bear- 
able the competitive conditions which ex- 
isted in our industry at that time, partic- 
ularly among those firms that sold largely 
to dispensing physicians. At the present 
time our trials and tribulations are just 
about the same as those of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association from 
whom you have just heard; in fact, about 
half of our members are also members 
of that association. 

In the early days of our association, our 
members had very little interest dis- 
tributing through the jobbers, but as time 
has gone on, that interest has become 
larger. At the present time quite a num- 
ber of our members have a rather vital 
interest in distributing through the job- 
bing channels, and some of our members 
are asking questions something like this:— 
“What is a service jobber? Why a serv- 
ice jobber?’’ So you see it is to our mu- 
tual interest to become better acquainted, 
so that each may better understand the 
problem of the other. 


On behalf of our association I extend 
very cordial greetings and wish that you 
may have a very successful session. 

President Andrews:—Next is the Asso- 
ciation of United Medicine Manufacturers. 
Mr. James F. Pickett. 


Association United Medicine Manu- 


facturers 


James F, Pickett:—My message will be 
very brief, but on account of its brevity 
not less hearty. I represent the Associa- 
tion of United Medicine Manufacturers, 
commonly known as the “Junior Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Proprietary 
Medicines,’”” sometimes called “patent 
medicines,” and what we call “ready- 
package medicines.” 

We thank you for the co-operation that 
we have enjoyed with you in the dis- 
tribution of our preparations and hope 
that we will continue to enjoy it in the 
future. We wish that your meeting will 
be the most successful meeting that you 
have ever held, and if there is anything 
that the members of our association can 
do to advance the welfare of your indus- 
try and of our business, we will be only 
too glad to meet you more than half way. 

President Andrews:—We pleased 
this morning to welcome delegates from a 
new association, the National Crude Drug 
Merchants and Millers’ Association, Mr. 
V. S. Hillier. 


National Crude Drug Merchants and 
Millers’ Association 


R. V. S. Hillier:—It is probably a sur- 
prise for most of you to hear the name 
of the National Crude Drug Merchants 
and Millers’ Association. We are in our 


President Andrews:—The next order of business is the president’s address. 
Out of five vice-presidents none seems to be here 


in rather a bad way this morning. 


infancy, and probably most of the mem- 


bers here will agree that the represen- 
tative or delegate is almost an infant 
himself. 


There is little I can say in regard to the 
greetings to this association, but if you 
will combine all of the greetings of those 
who have spoken before me, I will say 
that that will be our combined greeting 
to this association, and the efforts which 
this new association is to put torth will 
be for the attempt to supply the very 
best and purest drugs that will be obtain- 
able. The source of supply of the crudes 
is in our hands; the distribution and prep- 


aration for the manufacturers is in your 
hands. We certainly will do the best 
that we possibly can to assist members 


of this association regarding their wants 
in the future, and we hope that our close 
association with this organization will 
certainly continue. Mr. President, accept 
our greetings. 

President Andrews:—Is there any one 
here from the Proprietary Association? 
If so, we Would be very pleased indeed to 
hear from him. 

Are there representatives here from any 
other association? If so, we would indeed 
be pleased to hear from them. 

Charles Littell:—Representing the 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, 
I bring you the greetings of that associa- 
tion and hope that your meeting will be 
successful in every respect. 

President Andrews:—Are there any 
other delegates from any sister or allied 
associations? 


We are glad to have you here, gentle- 
men, and please understand that you, as 
Well as our associate members, have the 
privilege of the floor at all times at these 
meetings. 

will ask former president, Frank 
Groover, to respond to the visiting dele- 
gates. Mr. Groover. 


Response Delegates 


Frank C. Groover:—Representatives of 


the different associations from the old- 
est to the baby associations:—We greet 
you and welcome you. {t is always 


a pleasure to meet the different represen- 
tatives of the associations allied with ours 
in the manufacturing and distribution of 
the goods we sell. We feel that you gen- 
tlemen representing the different associa- 
tions should be closely allied with us in 
everything. We believe you are. It is 
through co-operation of the different as- 
sociations that we make a success of 
whatever comes our way, and it is with 
the greatest pleasure that we greet you 
and welcome you, and hope that year 
after year we will have the pleasure of 
seeing you with us, and we hope that 
you will have as much pleasure and as 
much profit out of this association as real 
estate men of Florida have out of you 
when you get down there. 


I am 


and prepared to serve, so I am going to call on a former president, Charles Gibson, 


to please take the chair. 


Charles Gibson assumed the chair, and President Andrews read the 


following 


address for his office, his opinions and suggestions being received with evident com- 


Address the President 


mendation:— 


A year ago we celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
Since that memorable meeting at Atlantic 
City we have passed another important 
milestone. 

To the officers and committees begin- 
ning the first year of our second half cen- 
tury, this golden anniversary conveyed 
a profound significance. This association, 
the usefulness of which is so universally 
recognized, not only by its own members 
—the retailers and the producers—but by 
the government and the public at large, 
has been shepherded through all these 
years by officers and committees whose 
high ideals and policies have successfully 
stood the test of time. From these men 
we have inherited the basic model which 
has guided our activities, and it is they 


who have inspired us to carry on the 
work. 
Our association can review with just 


pride its past achievements; we can right- 
fully boast of a long, continuous record 
in the building of a great national enter- 
prise, which has taken position second 
to ndéne among the major industrial or- 
ganizations of the country. 

Those charged with the responsibility 
administering the affairs this asso- 
ciation have always met the new and 
often troublesome problems, due to the 
rapidly changing activities of the times, 
with intelligence and wisdom; and we who 
follow in their footsteps feel it an im- 
perative duty to be prepared to meet the 
pressing necessities and opportunities 
which these varying conditions thrust 
upon us from day to day, striving at all 
times to measure up to the example that 
has been set for us. Not only officers, 
committees and paid executives, but in- 
dividual members should endeavor to con- 
duct themselves in such a manner as to 
reflect the high standard which has so 
long been established and so conscienti- 
ously maintained. 


General Business Conditions 


The Federal election in November re- 
sulted in no disturbance to business; farm 
products brought higher prices, and em- 


ployment improved steadily during the 
fall and winter months. Due to the bet- 
ter balance that has been brought about 
between many leading lines of produc- 
tion, conditions in this country at the 
close of 1924 were more nearly normal 
than at any time since the war. This 


better position has been maintained, even 


improved in some respects, since that 
time. One outstanding improvement has 
been the condition of farmers. In 1925 


the relative purchasing power of agricul- 


tural products has been the best since 
1919: it is not far below the average of 
the five years ending in 1914. There is 
still quite a bridge to be spanned be- 
tween prices of agricultural and non- 


agricultural products—that is, if the pre- 
war status is to be considered the desired 
point of equilibrium. The weakest unit 
in farm or ranch products has been beef 
eattle: prospects for this important indus- 
try are now brighter than for several 


years. Industrial production, taken as a 
whole, was greater early in 1925 than at 


any time during 1924, and, with the ex- 


the import tariff is expected to operate 
in favor of producers and bring the price 
above the world market. In April the 
stock market reacted the general 
tancy in business; there was a marked 
reduction in the volume of sales and the 
general price level declined. It was but 
a temporary setback, however, the recov- 
ery being rapid and emphatic, indicating 
a renewal of confidence in business pros- 
pects. 

The setback in production, which took 
place in the spring of 1925, has been over- 
come. Building activities in the most 
populous parts the country have been 
the greatest ever known. Car loadings of 
merchandise and materials have continued 
to be heavy and were 15 percent greater 
in the first six months of the year than 
the average for the preceding six years; 
they are considerably greater than in 1919, 
which is popularly supposed to have been 
a year of extraordinary activity. The 
volume of business, as measured by bank 
transactions, has been breaking records, 
The policy of Federal tax reduction spon- 
sored by President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon has had a stimulating effect on 
business. 

As for State, county and city govern- 
ments, it is difficult to detect economies 
actually effected. Issues of long term 
municipal securities were at their highest 
point in 1924; the first half ‘of 1925 
shows an increase over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The abnormal spread between the vol- 
ume of exports and imports, which for 
several years was alarmingly in favor of 
exports, has narrowed down to a normal 
position, although expressed in dollars, 
both exports and imports are now about 
double pre-war figures. With an increase 
of imports into America, foreign coun- 
tries are more nearly able to finance the 
purchase of cur products without first 
borrowing the money from us. The better 
foreign position is reflected in exchange 
rates; the moneys of most countries hav- 
ing improved during the year; there are, 
however, a few important exceptions to 
the general improvement, such as the ex- 
changes of France and Italy. 

Another notable improvement in 1925 
is to be found in the labor market. While 
wages remain about the same as last 
year, labor is becoming more efficient. The 
value idded to raw materials or to partly 
finished products by manufacturers in 
1923 was $25,%53,151,000, an increase of 41.1 
percent as compared with 1921, whereas 
the number of wage workers increased 
but 26.2 percent in the same period. This 
is cited by the United States Secretary 
of Labor as a proof of the efficiency of 
the American laborer, coupled with the 
machinery or equipment with which he 
works. ‘“‘That efficiency,’’ said the secre- 
tary in August, 1924, “is increasing every 
year.”’ 

' The wholesale drug trade, which passed 
through the period of enforced adjust- 
ment with no serious damage, is in a 
position to go ahead with confidence and 
the expectation of a healthy increase in 


sales. Certain changes in the buying 
habits of consumers and dealers are to 


be noted. On the whole, a better intelli- 
gence in measuring values seems to be 
shown by consumers: certainly, the habit 
which prevailed a few years ago, ot 
making wild expenditures without a 
proper sense of values, has disappeared. 
There has been a notable increase in pur- 
chases for cash by recently rehabilitated 
farmers in the grain districts. A habit of 
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ception of the year 1928, compared favor- 


ably with any period nce 1917, 
In the spring of 1925 a slowing down 
in production in the United States was 


tered, giving rise to some doubt and 
taney in industry and merchandising. 
There was a decline in output in many 
lines, with some notable exceptions, 
automobiles, petroleum and silk 

The price of cash wheat in Chicago fell 


goods, 


from $2 te about $1.50, though this is not 
to be given too much weight, as the 
greater part of the grain had been sold 
before the decline took place; the price 
has since recovered some of the loss. In- 
dications are that during the season of 
1925-1926 wheat will be on more of a do- 
mestic basis than it has been since 1912; 


reverse character, that of buying many 
articles on the insta!lment or deferred 
payment plan, has grown to large propor- 
tions in cities and the larger towns, “Of 
the total volume of business transacted 
in this country,” says D. Richard Young 
in the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal, “it is estimated that the portion 
eonducted on the cash-and-carry plan 
which was a heritage of our forefathers, 
is just 5 percent. The 95 percent balance 
1s sold by creating debt, and is paid for 
at some later date.’’ The installment 
plan debt of the United States is said to 
amount to more than $3,000,000,000 
Whether this manner of extending credit 
is evil or whether it marks a develop- 
ment in modern merchandising, which 
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will persist and which not de- 
plored, question that has reputable 
supporters both sides. Obviously, the 
custom can abused; certainly, when 
period of depression arrives, this method 
of purchasing will have a kickback both 
for consumers and for those who are 
during the recent deflation period. 
extending the credit, somewhat as it did 
in the over-extended farming districts 
In conjunction with these statements 
concerning the increase in credit buying, 
it is well to consider also the increased 
savings deposits in the United States. In 
the last twelve years they have grown 
from about $8,500,000,000 $21,000,000,- 
000, or a gain of nearly 150 percent. The 
amount per capita has more than doubled. 
Within ten years the time deposits of na- 
tional banks have increased nearly 350 
percent. The cost of living, it is true, is 
much higher than in 1912 or 1914; while 
savings are more plentiful, their purchas- 
ing power, per dollar, has shrunk. Other 
things, however, are to be considered. 
The value of the dollar has depreciated, 
but the gross income of the American 
people has increased to such an extent 
that their combined purchasing power is 
considerably greater than in the pre-war 
period. Buying on credit is growing 
rapidly, but, simultaneously, more people 
are saving and investing. During the past 
twelve years the total number of savings 
depositors has grown from 12,5 16 to 
38,867,994. Also, the number of life in- 
surance policy holders has increased and 
the average size of both industrial and or- 
dinary life insurance policies has been in- 
creased by about 30 percent during the 
past five years. Furthermore, the number 
of investors in government, industrial and 
public utility securities has made aston- 
ishing advances in recent years; the 
Academy of Political Science is authority 
for the statement that stockholders one 
leading group of basic industries increased 
by 3,000,000, or virtually doubled, be- 
tween the years 1918 and 1925. 
Further, touching the trade of whole- 
sale drug dealers, is the fact that stocks 
held by wholesale and retail merchants 
and by manufacturers, are not of suffi- 
cient size to be called speculative. Buying 
to meet immediate needs is the prevailing 
policy of both wholesalers and retailers. 
Producers are apparently no longer turn- 
ing out goods for warehousing, and job- 
bers are abandoning the custom of antici- 
pating requirements for long periods in 
advance of actual sales. The habit of 
buying for only immediate needs was More 
or less forced upon retailers by credit 
restrictions, but, however the habit was 
formed, it has had a most beneficial effect, 
and in the minds of many is so valuable 
that it doubtless will become a permanent 
policy. The change is responible for 
many readjustments, which have been in- 
terpreted by some as signs of depression, 


though by others as great and lasting 
contributions to American prosperity. 


Contributing causes of the change are the 
better capacity and efficiency of producers 
to meet demands, and the improved trans- 
portation service and facilities which have 
made prompt deliveries possible. The new 
System has to its credit reductions in mer- 
chandise stocks, less capital requirements, 
less insurance, and the reduction of losses 
from price shrinkage 

We are entering 


: I i the new year auspi- 
ciously. It is difficult to see anything of 
major proportions on the near horizon 
which .Will prevent business from being 
good, if not excellent. There is every 
reason to believe that gains already made 


will retained and that improvements 
continue. There are some draw- 


backs, it is true, such as the unfavorable 
wheat crop in the Southwest, and much 
depends upon the maintenance of prices 
for agricultural produtcs and upon the 
capacity of foreign buying power to ab- 
sorb our surplus goods. Most of the 
factors of prosperity—ample credit, pro- 
duction. generally efficient and adequate 
for needs, speculative spirit held in check, 
labor well employed, crops of fair size 
bringing good prices, a minimum of dis- 
content with things as they are—these 
elements of prosperity are with us, and 
for several months to come, only an un- 


for seen setback a l 
ra ory t ur 
e s can serve to hinder °o 


Trade Associations 


A growing appreciation of, and public 
regard for, the need and value trade 
associations is evident everywhere. The 
government recognizes more and more that 
our national trade groups are potential 
forces in_the interests and common good 
of all. When we regard business as a 
public service, we interpret the perform- 
ance of association efforts such as ours in 
on of usefulness to the community at 
arge, 

result the study and research 
work conducted by various trade groups 
through co-operative efforts, a great ad- 
vance has been made in recent years in 
standardizing business practices and es- 
tablishing finer business ethics, In this 
work, our assocation has taken conspicu- 
ous leadership, 

The Department of Commerce has en- 
couraged trade association activities along 
certain lines, and everywhere we see a 
growing recognition of the benefits result- 
ing from closer trade relations and in- 
telligent study of trade problems. Co- 
operative efforts have taken on a new sig- 
nificance in the light of the enlarged op- 
portunities afforded to industry and com- 
merce through their group associations. 


We face the future with firmer convic- 
tions—with a larger appreciation of the 
useful purposes to which our efforts may 
be jointly applied, and accept the chal- 
lenge of service with a patriotic sense of 
obligation, and a confidence in our ability 
to rival the past achievements and meet 
the new and shifting problems with wis- 
dom, honesty and fair dealing to all. 


Distribution 
The subject of Distribution, always a 
vital and important one for our serious 


consideration, has taken on rather a new 
significancé during the past year. 

On January 14 and 15, a National Dis- 
tribution Conference was held in the office 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, in an address, which was 
supplied to all members of the N. W. D. A., 
pointed out some of the sources of waste 
in industry and directed attention to the 
opportunities and responsibilities of trade 
associations in the elimination of such 
waste through co-operative activity. <A 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


PARKE, DAVIS CO. Detroit 


You Use 


PEPSIN PANCREATIN 


Bulk buyers will find their interest write 
once for samples, prices, and complete information. 


PEPSIN 
CO. 


either pow- 
dered spongy gran- 
ules, any strength desired 
—1:3000 1:10,000. 


practically odorless and taste- 
less. rapidly and com- 
pletely soluble. 


standardized, stable, 
and absolutely pure. 
feel safe saying that its 
quality unsurpassed. 


Adapted for use the 
manufacture pills, tablets, 
capsules, and powders. ‘The 
high strengths available make 
particularly useful the 
making solutions, glycer- 
oles, essences, etc., because 
the elimination inert 
matter. 


og) 


PANCREATIN 


POWDERED 
CO. 


CCURATELY 


test. 


Adapted the manufact- 
ure capsules, pills, tablets, 
and powders. 


Our manufacturing pro- 
cesses are such that its stabil- 
ity not injured. Our 
Pancreatin, Powdered, 
tains the strength all its 
steaps- 
in, and trypsin. 


This product excellently 
adapted the peptonizing 
milk. 


Pancreatin, Powdered, 
Co., free from fats. 
properly kept does not 
become rancid. 


The symbol Parke, Davis Company, Vera,” indicates 
devotion truth and quality the manufacture and testing all 
products. Purity, efficiency, and uniformity are never sacrificed profit. 
Every preparation true label and the highest standard excellence. 


CASCARIN 
CO. 


bitter glucoside 

Cascara Sagrada, Cas- 
pared process which 
does not injure its therapeu- 
tic value. 

Available either powder 
lump form. Soluble 
water, alcohol, mixtures 
both. 

Adapted the manufact- 
ure liquid preparations, 
pills, powders, capsules, and 
tablets. 

The quality Parke, 
Davis Co.’s Cascara prod- 
ucts well known. are 
prepared offer Cascarin 
prices that are attractively 
low. 


Write to-day. 


PARKE, DAVIS CO. Detroit 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


splendid delegation of members of the 
National Whoiesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion was in attendance. Robert R. Ellis, 
of the Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, a 
member of the board of control of this as- 
sociation, and also a director and vice- 
president “the Chamber Commerce 
of the United States, was appointed chair- 
man the committee “Expense 
Doing Business,” one of the six committees 
created by the conference 


The N, W. D. A. has taken the lead in 
trade associations studying distribution 
problems and the cost of doing business. 


Following preliminary studies over a pe- 
riod of nearly thirty years by committees, 
three successive surveys of the wholesale 
drug business have been made for 

by the Bureau of Business Research 

Harvard University. These survey} 
coupled with the earlier work, have very 
substantially aided our members in stand- 
ardizing our expense accounting methods; 


us 
of 
5s, 


studying specific problems of cost, disri- 
bution, operations and management. Dur- 


ing the past year, this work has been sup- 


plemented by a field extension work on 
selected cases, thus enabling our trade to 
aceumulate a vast amounr or valuable 


data. 

We point with pride to some association 
members who have already made prac- 
tical application of this material in stand- 
ardizing business practices and making 
more efficient certain operating conditions. 
Further elimination of waste will natur- 
ally follow the continued study given this 
subject by our committee on uniform ac- 


counting. We believe we can satisfac- 
torily answer the criticism frequently 


heard from ill-advised sources, that there 
is too much waste in the wholesale drug 
business. 

Roger Babson, in a recent article, stated 
that our next period of prosperity is al- 
most entirely in the hands of those who 
control our distribution. During the last 


forty years great progress has been 
made in production, the keenest minds 


having gone into manufacturing, with the 
result that, with few exceptions, the least 
agesressive men nave entered the distribu- 
tion end of the business 

The manufacturi: capacity of our 
country is now so highly developed that 
it is far ahead of our ability to distribute 
effectively and economically. Therefore, 
the immediate problem of American busi- 
ness is the problem of distribution, and 
it is predicted that during the next dec- 
ade the ablest minds in the business 
world will be working in this field of in- 
quiry. It appears that our ability to 
economicaily distribute merchandise has 
not kept pace with our highly developed 
capacity to produce. 

The sreat inventions of the future will 
be in connection with new methods of 
distribution rather than with new meth- 
ods of manufacturing. A very attrac- 
tive field invites students of business to- 
day in helping to solve some of the dis 
tributive problems and do for distribu- 
tion some of the things which have been 
so effectively accomplished for production. 


Some maintain that progress is being 
made; reduced costs of distribution are 


claimed for chain stores, with their mod- 


ern and improved merchandising meth- 
ods. The store on motor truck shows 
another advance experiment, and there 


are many plans, of one kind or another, 
being tried in an effort to bring down 
the cost of distributing goods from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

_A most valuable text book on distribu- 
tion has recently been published by our 
association and given large circulation 
throughout the entire industry. “Distri- 
bution _Throngh the Drug Trade” is a 
comprehensive manual for manufacturers, 
provrictors. advertisers and buyers. In 
addition to giving valuable statistics, i¢ 
clearly states the position service whole- 
sala druggists occupy in the distributive 
field. 

This splendid contribution was supple- 
mented by the publication of a census 
of wholesale drug salesmen, listing mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A., and showing the 


number and kind of salesmen empioved 
by each house and the territories cov- 
ered; a map of the United States was 
Sent out also, showing the number of 
Salesmen employed by wholesale drug 
members of the N. W. D. A., the num- 
ber of retail druggists visited in each 


State, and the State’s population. 

The statement by Mr. Hoover that there 
Was a waste due to too many links in the 
distributive chain and too many chains 
in the system voiced a contention long 
claimed by those who have studied dis- 
tribution in the drug field. 

; The records of our convention proceed- 
ings are filled with clearly stated con- 
clusions, based on irrefutable evidence, 
that there is unnecessary duplication in 


the wholesale distribution of drug mer- 
ehandise brought about by competitive 
conditions and experiments with new 


methods. 

We have always maintained that serv- 
ice wholesalers could more completely and 
economically distribute drug merchandise 
than any other agency. On this subject 
volumes have been written. Standing 
steadfastly on that position, we have pa- 
tiently awaited a fuller recognition by the 
producing industry of our broader service, 

A deplorable condition of price cutting 
at wholesale is general throughout the 
country, and we find service wholesalers 
bidding for business against limited serv- 
ice wholesalers and jobbers, short line 
houses, brokers and others who are en- 
joyving discounts for complete wholesale 
service without rendering it. 

Noticeable signs of a changing attitude 
on the part of some proprietors are now 
in evidence, and we hail with appreciation 
the announced policies of a number of 
manufacturers who have adopted plans 
of distribution in the better interests of 
service wholesalers and independent re- 
tailers. That more favorable arrange- 
ments are in the making is probably due 
to a realization on the part of the pro- 
prietor that cut prices, with resulting de- 
struction of profit, are as bad for the 
proprietor as for the distributor, as well 
as to the better appreciation on the part 
of the manufacturers of the actual po- 
tential capacity of the service wholesalers 
to secure satisfactory and complete dis- 
tribution. Ve offer the only channel 
through which personal contact with the 
retail trade can be secured, or sales co- 
operation of any kind effected, Certainiy 
no plan contemplating the prevention of 
tre destruction of legitimate profit can 
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be successfully accomplished through any 
other existing agency. 

Outstanding national 
warded a few manufacturers 


re- 
have 


success has 
who 


adhered to merchandising policies which 
protect the service wholes druggist's 
profits and the retaile resale prices. 


Much has been accomplished in stabilizing 
conditions, by some fearless mManufactur- 
well within their iegal rights, who re- 
fused to Where the price of theil 
merchandise is cut either at wholesale or 


ers, 


sell 


retail. The policies of these manufactur- 
ers are being supported by the benefited 
wholesale druggists, the retailers and the 
public, and may prove helpful examples 
for other manufacturers to follow, 

The good will thus engendered the 
minds of satisfied distributors has result- 
ed in certain manufacturers enjoying an 
interest and support of their products, 
which have set them off as leaders in 
their line, resulting in materially in- 


creased volume of sales. 

With the larger national considferation 
of distribution problems, permanently 
fostercd through agencies of the govern- 
ment and large civic and trade bodies; 
with the continuing friction existing 
along the entire distributive channel, we 
believe it timely that our association give 
greater and move tnoughtful considera- 
tion to the subject of making more effec- 
tive the principles which we have so long 
espoused, and proving more convincingly 
the truth of the claims we have continu- 
ally maintained. Are we collectively and 
individualiy prepared to do our part? As 
wholesalers our viewpoint is likely to be 
locai. We are not apt to scan the na- 
tional horizon, or think in terms of our 
business as a national function. We can 
get this large viewpoint only tnrough 
education. Our aim should be to acquire 
it quite uniformly as ‘fixed opinions.’’ We 
are dealing with manufacturers doing 
business on a national scale, and our 
vision must be widened if we assume the 
necessary part We must play as the active 
factor in the 'arger Job of providing satis- 
factory and complete distribution. 

Such a clear cut challenge is now pre- 
sented to us by certain protecting manu- 
faciurers in attempting evaluate our 
capacities by actual tests that our will- 
ingness to comply and our ability to per- 
form will be on definite trial. 

Intelligent proprietors generally recog- 
nize that We cannot create sales. Our 
obligation as wholesalers is to warehouse 
and distribute. We can participate, how- 
ever, from time to time, in special cam- 
paigns where deals are offered; check the 
trade occasionally as to stock in retailers’ 


to 


hands; inventory display and publicity 
material in use, and above all, back 
manufacturers’ policies to the limit of 
our ability, in respect to terms of salt, 
especially where manufacturers indicate 
a desire to avoid all methods of unfair 
trading. 

These obligations and responsibilities 


are no doubt familiar to all, and have to 
some extent been understood and per- 
formed by members of our association in 
the past; but a new era is apparently 
opening before us, and these thoughts 
are now taking on quite another sig- 
nificance, calling for a more general, ac- 
tive, uniform and, in some respects, dif- 
ferent display of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and performarce. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link; if the service whoiesalers of this 
country lay claim to their ability to se- 
cure complete distribution, each unit of 
our organization, as represented by 1n- 
dividual] members, has a distinct, definite 
and fixed obligation to perform, not only 
in his own interest, but in the interest of 


all his neighbors and of the association 
as a whole. We must all see to it that 


the manufacturer's business does not suf- 
fer where his policies are reasonable and 
protect the mterest of the entire trade. 

One of the leading manufacturers of 
this country, who is 100 percent loyal to 
service wholesalers, puts it in this wa 
“We do sometimes wonder how servi 
wholesalers can reach a solution of their 
present problems if there isn’t a more 
general realization of the fact that ‘what 
is harmful to my neighbor must ultimately 
be harmful tc me.’”’ In other words, how 
will it be possible for service wholesalers, 
as a class or as individuals, to prosper 
or possibly even survive if individual 
wholesalers are moved by the thought 
that “Il don’t care what manufacturers 
may do in the territories of other whole- 
salers, as long us they protect me In my 
own?” That is the theory upon which a 
few service wholesalers seem to operate, 
and you must admit it isn’t very helpful 
to the general good. 

I wish, therefore, to lay special stress 
upon the need of first securing a definite 
creed and a code of fixed principles as to 
service jobbers’ obligations and responsi- 
bilities in exchange for protection, and, 
secondly, of urging uniform, loyal adher- 
ence to these principles by all our mem- 
bers, with an active and willing perform- 
ance within the reasonable limits of our 
respective capacities. f 

It is evident that we are now on trial, 
and, as former President Moxley satd, ba) 4 
we are to grow to our full height and 
power in the commerce of this country 
and fully develop the potentialities of our 
legitimate field to the utmost, we must 
render greater service. Our association 
is a voluntary one. We cannot strong-arm 
our members and purge them of their ills. 
Our strength is in our appeal to the in- 
telligence and hearts of men—always 
where the premise is right and the cause 
is just, it has prevailed.” 


Price Maintenance 

This association is on record favoring 
price maintenance legislation, which will 
permit manufacturers of identified mer- 
chandise to control in some practical way 
the resale price of their products if they 
so desire. 

There probably has never been a time 
in the history of American business when 
the evil of destructive price cutting was 
more prevalent than at present. 

We price cutting as a real weapon 
of monopoly in the hands of certain large 
and successful manufacturers who may 
wish to render independent distributors 
helpless by undermining their profits. To 
some it appears that the working out of 
the anti-trust laws with their discrimina- 
tory exemptions has brought about a con- 


see 


dition almost the opposite of what was 
Aesigned when the laws were originally 


and, instead of protecting the 


enacted, 1 
have become a haven for the 


weak, they 
strong. 

The original Sherman act was designed 
to prevent monopolies and combinations in 
restraint of trade, but through its inter- 
pretations, amendments, etc., it has caused 
the consolidation of many units into large 
enterprises, thus reducing the number of 
competitors, and embittering competition, 
resulting in price cutting of an unfair and 
destructive character. 

Manufacturers find the good will value 
of their advertised articles prostituted by 
cut price jobbers and retailers. Their 
costly advertising and publicity campaigns 
should create consumers’ acceptance and 
demand, but with dissatisfied un- 
friendly agents, wholesale and retail, along 
the entire channel of distribution, per- 
forming a service without sufficient profit, 


the consumers’ acceptance and demand 
can be greatly minimized, if not entirely 


destroyed. 

Advertising agencies now admit to their 
clients that, due to the friction and dis- 
satisfaction now present in the channels 
of distribution, a dollar spent for adver- 
tising no longer produces’s a dollar’s worth 
of publicity. Manufacturers are not get- 
ting value received. 

Various interests are working to co- 
ordinate the many groups who favor price 
maintenance legislation. It is encouraging 
to note that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has appointed a strong 
committee to advance an interest in the 
subject. 

Following a nation-wide referendum 
taken on the question some few years agu, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is on record as favoring price 
maintenance. The drug trade is to be 
congratulated that one of its own mem- 
bers, Robert R. Ellis, Memphis. Tenn., 
director and vice-presedent of the Chamber 


of Commerce, is chairman of the _ price 
Maintenance committee. In Mr. Ellis we 
have an advocate and leader who will 


give unsparingly of his time in behalf of 
this project. 


joint committee the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States and the 
American Fair Trade League is now en- 


gaged in attempting to prepare a simple 
bill on which all interests may unite. It 
is hoped that before very long some defi- 
nite recommendations will come from this 
joint committee to the various groups of 
retailers, wholesalers and others interested 
throughout the country, offering them an 
opportunity to cooperate in a nation-wide 
campaign to create public sentiment in se- 
curing the needed legislation to reverse the 
public policy declared by the United States 


Supreme Court in the case of Dr. Miles 
Medical Co. vs. Jno. D. Park & Sons, a 


law which will clarify the rights of indi- 
vidual businesses and enable manufac- 
turers to legally carry out a price main- 
tenance policy. 

The wholesale interests feel that a defi- 
nite responsibility rests upon the drug 
industry to take a commanding position in 
respect to this proposed remedial legisla- 


tion. There is no business more affected 
by demoralized price cutting than the 
drug business. 

We have no fear that our association 


will not support whole-heartedly whatever 
bill is recommended, but we must play a 
more prominent part in the campaign 
than merely calling on or writing to our 
own Senators and Representatives: we 
should be active crusaders, interesting 
merchants in other lines of business and 
the publie at large. 

The recent visit of Sir 
Jones to Canada and the United States, 
and the formation of a P. A. T. A. for 
the Dominion, has resulted in an astonish- 
ing revival of interest in price mainte- 
nance. Much publicity has been given to 
Sir William’s visit, with the result that 
many interests in this country have been 
awakened and in many quarters a demand 
has been made for definite nation-wide 
‘ampaign. In this campaign our associa- 
tion should actively participate. As a piece 
of propaganda, Sir William’s visit to Can- 
ada has advanced the program fc® price 
maintenance in this Gountry at least sev- 
eral years. Of course, the laws of this 
country exclude an association such as 
the P. A. T. A., but we may enjoy some of 
its benefits, if we can succeed in writing 
some quite simple amendments into our 
existing statutes. To this end, we should 
combine and work persistently. 


Legislation 


This title should not be passed without 
commenting on the splendid work of our 
association in assisting other legitimate 
handlers and users of alcohol in preventing 
the passage of the so-called “Cramton 
bill.” The timely and efficient work of oul 
legislative committee and the vigilance of 
our able Washington representative de- 
serve special commendation. Among the 
noteworthy features of the legislative 
work was Mr. Crounse’s statement before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that just 
prior to the adjournment of Congress last 
March. That document set forth most 
clearly the objections of lawful industry 
and trade to the proposed changes in the 
prohibition and alcohol regulatory laws. 

Reference should also be made to the 
effective work of the committee and our 
Washington representative cooperating 
with the Alcohol Trades Advisory Com- 
mittee in revising regulations 61, and the 
promulgation of rules for using tax free 
and specially denatured alcohol. The co- 
operation between the government and 
industry thus developed has produced a re- 


William Glyn- 


vision which promises to prove of great 
benefit to all legitimate users and han- 
diers of industrial alcohol, whether pure 
or denatured. 


The references here given are but ex- 
amples, and in no way include all of the 
great work done for us, of which a more 
detailed account will be made hereafter 
by your committee. 

Results such as the above 
evidence of the value to this 
of having on the job an intelligent 


give ample 
association 
com- 


mittee charged with the responsibility 


matters, and at all 


following legislative 
Washington to 


times a representative in 
look after our interests. 


Retailer 
When we consider that we draw such a 
large percentage of our total business from 
the independent unit drug stores, the real 
recall 


backbone of our enterprise, and 
that over fifty million dollars of our 
money is invested with them, is not our 


most important problem the question of 


their welfare? 


15, 1925 


Our new committee on education will 
tell you how greatly the retailer needs as- 
sistance in meeting the growing competi- 
tion of chain stores. We believe our in- 
terest and efforts will be well received and 
understood by our many friends in the re- 
tail trade, and that the consummation 
of the plan recommended by the educa- 
ional committee will cement the inde- 
pendent retailer and wholesaler into a 

unit to combat the tendency 


working 
towards the development large chains 


of stores. A cordial cooperation between 
the progressive wholesaler and the inde- 
pendent retailer constitutes a “chain” 
that may have the strength of single 
ownership, with the advantage of that 
specific individuality which is so impor- 
tant in winning and holding trade. 

As much of the work of the committee 


on education will pertain to gathering sta- 
tistics and studying retailers’ problems, it 
is recommended that the name be changed 
to “Edvcation and Research Committee.” 


New Activities 


Growing out of the report of the St. 
Louis questionnaire as to certain in- 
creased activities, the board of control 


made several recommendations to the con- 
vention last year. 


The field extension work conducted by 
the Harvard bureau, under the direction 
of our committee on uniform accounting, 


in studying certain specific problems, has 
been completed and will serve as _a test 
basis in determining the value and prac- 
ticability of work of this kind. So much 
good has resulted from the work of the 
Harvard bureau in studying operating ex- 
penses of our business that it is recom- 
mended that the special committee Of uni- 
form accounting be continued and that 
consideration be given as to how further 
use can be made of the material which has 
been furnished and what addftional studies 
can be undertaken. 

Your executive committee has taken no 
action respecting the employment of a 
highly qualified merchandise expert re- 
ferred to in the St. Louis questionnaire. 
We see more clearly, however, the need of 
additional staff help to bring to our mem- 
bers’ attention new tdeas on convenience 
merchandising and to impress manufac- 
turers with the advant&ages offered in our 


service. Viewing the present changing 
responsibilities now falliné upon our 
members as a result of the increased 


number of manufacturers adopting the so- 
called “Distributor Plan,” I beg to recom- 
mend that immediate steps be taken by 
the board of control of executive commit- 
tee to secure the services of a highly quali- 
fied paid representative, who can under- 
take developing and making serviceable 
some of the many suggestions advanced 
as to better methods of merchandising, 
and to secure the adoption of a more 
uniform policy among our members in re- 
spect to the service we are called upon to 
render. 

Our new committee on education was 
appointed as a result of the widespread 
interest shown in that phase of the ques- 
tionnaire concerning cooperation with 
schoo!s of pharmacy, in the education of 
students in better merchandising methods 
and further suggested activities of an 
retailers’ 
groups, ete. 

_The question of establishing a merchan- 
dise bureau was left with a special com- 
mittee. The prompt activity of our new 
committee on education in undertaking the 
study of the retailer’s problems developed 
so Many novel and unexpected phases of 
work that the executive committee con- 
cluded to leave the development of this 
question also in its hands realizing that 
the work contemplated by Mr. Mayer’s 
committee would possibly make clearer to 
us the opportunities open for service of a 
valuable character with the retail trade, 
drug clerks and colleges of pharmacy. 
The committee on education realized at 
the outset that to do intelligent work a 
clearé r understanding of the independent 
retailer’s problems was necessary, and 
their recommendation to the board of con- 
trol that we conduct a national survey 
of the retail drug stores of this country 
through some disinterested organization 
was promptly approved. 

We believe this important work should 
go forward actively and without delay. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
that a very large field of activity is open 
for useful work in bettering the conditions 
of those on whom we are dependent for 
our business, and may continue to be in 
the future. We should be alert to every 
opportunity offered to encourage and as- 
sist in a practical way the development 
of courses in commercial pharmacy in the 
various colleges, 


Executive Committee 


The convention last year acted wisely 
in amending our constitution, thus provid- 
ing for an executive committee of the 
Doard of control, consisting of four mem- 
bers. This small group is charged with 
the duties of officially directing the busi- 
ness of the association—safeguarding its 
interests and promoting our general wel- 
fare. Frequent meetings are necessary and 
desirable. 

The board of control, in selecting mem- 
bers of this committee, should have in 
mind the many advantages of convenience 
in attending meetings, and give preference 
to those whose geographical situation is 
most available. 

We believe there is a constantly increas- 
ing need in our association for a greater 
continuity of action in following through 
many of the approved recommendations of 
our conventions. To make use of our 
potentialities and render effective the ap- 
plication of our fixed opinions, we need a 
medium of great flexibility, and one at all 
times prepared and ready to function. 
This we now see in our new executive com- 
mittee. 


Arbitration 


A number of states have enacted com- 
mercial arbitration laws; among these 
are New York and New Jersey. The pur- 
pose these laws require that con- 
tracting parties whose agreements pro- 
vide therefor shall resort to impartial ar- 
bitration rather than to litigation, in the 
event that disputes or differences arise as 
the result of failure to fulfil the provi- 
sions, in whole or in part, of any written 
contract. The federal government has also 
enacted a law recognizing the same prin- 
ciple as a matter of publie policy, so as to 
permit the use of arbitration clauses in 
contracts covering interstate transactions. 
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ESTABLISHED 1849 


HAS. PFIZER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


General Offices: Western Sales Office: 
NEW YORK, Maiden Lane CHICAGO, ILL., 444 Grand 


Citric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Tartaric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Cream Tartar, Powdered and Crystals 
Rochelle Salt, Powdered and Crystals 
Seidlitz Mixture 
Borax, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Boric Acid, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 


Phenolphthalein Calomel 

Bismuth Subnitrate Corrosive Sublimate 

Minor Bismuth Preparations Red Precipitate 

Potassium Iodide, Crystals and Granulated White Precipitate 

Iodine Resublimed Minor Mercurial Preparations 
Iodoform Strychnine and Salts thereof 
Minor Iodides Iron and Ammon. Cit., U.S. 
Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Sca 
Potassium Citrate Other Scale Salts Iron 
Sodium Citrate Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 
Tartar Emetic Ferric Sodium Oxalate 
Camphor Refined Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Also general line Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, Blue Print 
and various Technical Purposes 


Pfizer’s Products have recognized reputation for uniformity Quality 
and High Test 


. 
= 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Business men generally recognize the 
desirability of avoiding litigation in mat- 
ters of commercial dispute, but, as a gen- 
eral rule, they have felt that arbitration 
as a principle has not been properly sup- 
ported by means which will make it com- 
pletely effective. It ig perhaps desirable, 
therefore, for this association to inquire, 
through a special committee appointed for 
the purpose, into the ways and means now 
existent whereby arbitration may be made 
effective in practically all important com- 
mercial disputes. 


Federal Trade Commission 


With the expansion of business has come 
a concentration of capital and effort tend- 
ing toward monopoly in various fields of 
industry and trade. In order that gigantic 
business units might be held within the 
control of the government, supervising 
commissions and bureaus have been cre- 
ated from time to time, to protect the in- 
terests of the consumer and to prevent 


undue oppression of s i 

ss small business. 
Among these is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, created by an act st 


»plementi 

the Sherman anti-trust law. 
ness men conceived it to be the object ‘of 
the Federal Trade Commission act to pro- 
vide a governmental agency to which in- 
dustry and trade might turn for informa- 
tion and advice conduct and prac- 
tices contemplated or in use, so that 
wasteful and unnecessary litigation might 
be avoided. Soon after the commission 
came Into being, however, it assumed ‘an 
attitude of policing, using publicity meth- 
ods that frequently caused irreparable in- 
jury to reputable business houses against 
whom complaints were issued with a rap- 
idity and frequency that indicated to the 
uninformed that there was no such thing 
as honesty in trade or commerce. After 
Several years of this sort of practice the 
ee of the commission was changed 
result | that rules of procedure 
Nave been modified to eliminate many ob- 
Jectionable metho¢ However, a minor- 
ity on the commission consistently oppose 
the change, and now witness 
tion but little better than before, as there 
seeems to be an almost total lack of pub- 
lic confidence in the sIncerity of tlie com- 
mission. Another change in the person- 
nel of the commission might readily bring 
about a return of the old, obnoxious pro- 
cedure, for there appears to be no ade- 
Statutory definition of procedure. 
the Federal Trade Commission 
should be abolished or its rules and meth- 
ods of procedure defined by a statute 
which would adequately protect the gov- 
ernment and at the same time protect the 
rights of legitimate business, se 


Trade Press 


The drug trade press is a constructive 
force in spreading knowledge and infor- 
mation about our problems, ‘Some of thes 
journals are of inestimable value to ue ae 
wholesalers, because of the great service 
beer render in supplying a wealth of Sta- 
‘istical and market information, and bring- 
ing jmmediate news of current events 

s I de la S associati is 
deeply indebted alsd to 
great service they "render 
nspira af and educational char: J 
‘ nd merchandising policies, methods and 
plans. The wholesale drug trade stands 
sone in the entire field of wholesaling by 
an exclusively Wholesale sales- 
aw Journal, Every one of our travelers 
should be religiously instructed to read 


Chairman Gibson :—Our association 
by. in the various addresses made by 
a better report than ; 
Justified his selection 

I would like to emphasize 
makes up the National Wholesale 
what he means. If we pull 
function properly. 


a year ago. 


Please don’t forget 


the one we have just listened to. 


the last part of Mr. Andrews’s_ report. 
together and we are loyal, then the association will 
that. 


every item and every page of this journal 
for the stimulus it will give him. 


Expenses Officers and Com- 


mitteemen 


Officers, committee chairmen and mem- 
bers of the board of control and com- 
mittees give freely of their time and ef- 
fort in promoting the Welfare of the trade 
at large and all of its membership. Fre- 
quently it is necessary to confer at points 
remote from the home city of officers or 
members, necessitating traveling and hotel 
expenses, which, in the aggregate, amount 
to substantial sums. It is unfair, and cer- 
tainly wrong in principle, to permit indi- 
viduals to personally bear expenses in- 
curred while on official business of the 
association. A declared policy in respect 
to this matter would no doubt influence 
loyal members to render Wills to the asso- 
ciation for expenses which they have 
heretofore absorbed personally or permit- 
ted to be borne by their firms. 


Closing 


It should constantly be our aim to so 
conduct the affairs of this association that 
we may at all times merit the approval of 
all our members, large and small, and 
maintain the good will and respect of the 
retailers, the producers and the public. 

We enjoy the privilege, well earned, of 
directing and fostering many influences for 
the good of our industry. The potential 
strength of our group, if fully mobilized, 
ean be effectively employed to meet the 
changing conditions in our business. Each 
and every one of us is a cog in the machi- 
nery of this association, with a definite 
duty to perform. Do not rely too much 
upon your officers, committees and paid 
executives to do the whole job; this is 
your organization, and it will not func- 
tion properly unless every member loyally 
does his part. 

We need a larger understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the value of real association 
loyalty. As a trade group, we are com- 
paratively small in number—less than 
many social clubs in some of our larger 
cities—and it should not be a difficult mat- 
ter to iron out individual and factional 
differences, and, backed by the principles 
and polcies of our association, secure bet- 
ter party spirit and team work. 

A mixture right now of equal portions 
of clear thinking. fixed ideas. solidarity 
of purpose. continuous and uniform action, 
with a dash of public'ty. should result in 
a potable elixir, good for everv whole- 
sale druggist, which. if taken in time, will 
prevent the petty ailments which threaten 
the best constitution—a bracer which we 
believe will be unquestionably as good for 
some others as for ourselves. 

My administration as vour president is 
soon coming to a close. It is my greatest 
pleasure to write into this record my 
Gratitude and appreciation to the chair- 
man and members of the various commit- 
tees, whose reports you will soon hear, to 
the members of t»e board of control and 
to our official staff. They have loyally 
and willingly performed their respective 
duties and served us with a real spirit of 
self-giving. My thanks go also to the 
many members of this association, to 
serve whom has been an honor and a 
privilege. I trust the accounts of the 
stewardship of your executive family, as 
rendered on this occasion, will justify the 
confidence placed in them a year ago. 

From year to year, as we grow in un- 
selfish respect for our fellow-men, we will 
gain a larger vision of our possibilities and 
a greater loyalty to the N. W. D. A. 


has been very fortunate in years gone 
our presidents, but we have never had 
Our worthy president has 


What 
that is 


Our usual method is to have a special committee appointed to report on the 


president’s address. 


(It was moved and seconded that the chairman appoint a committee to report 


on the president's add 


‘Ss ). 


Committee President’s Address 


Chairman Gibson :—I will appoint tl 
president’s address:—F. E. Bogart, J. 
Penland, Sewall Cutler. 


President Andrews resumed the chair. 


1e following to act as the committee on 
H. Ballinger, Frank C. Groover, J. M. 


. Entertainment announcements 


were made by both Frank E. Bogart and Harry Skillman. 


President Andrews :—The next order 
of the treasurer. 
Secretary Waterbury read the report 


of business is the recepit of the report 


of the treasurer, as follows :— 


Report the Treasurer 


The report of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company as treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 

Receipts 


Balance on hand as per last report.. $180.00 


Initiation fees from new 

$570.00 
Annual dues from active 

Annual dues from associate 

Contributions from non- 

members 100.00 


Interest on 
Oll, Paint 
porter, Inc., share of ex- 
pense for reporting an- 


B27. 


nual convention 196.12 
Burr Printing House, re- 
fund of overcharge in 
219.80 
Committee on Arrange- 
ments, printing expense, 
250.00 
——— 48,151.94 


President Andrews:—What shall we 


showing cash receipts and disbursements 
during the association year ended Sep- 
tember 26, 1925, is as follows:— 


Disbursements 


General expenses.........--- $27,446.76 
Office expenses, including 
rent, stenography and 
Expense of committee on 
legislation 
Expense of treasure 
Refund of amount advanced 
in 1924 to uniform. ac- 
counting research fund.... 
Committee on proprietary 
Committee on education..... 
Committee on salesmen and 


BENING 64.30 
Committee on ¢ very and 
36.77 
Committee on entertainment 20.73 
Committee on credits and 
CONNECTIONS 11.10 
Balance now on hand......-.+e++. $2,334.66 


do with this report? Unless I hear ob- 


jections it will be referred to the committee on auditing. It is so ordered. 


The next is the secretary’s report, 
Secretary Waterbury :—The 
activities of our office during the last 


secretary's 


Mr. Waterbury. 


report embraces a summary of the 


year and will be printed in the record, if 


it is agreeable. I would like to file it as printed, 


Report 


The activities of the secretary's of- 
fice are so definitely linked with the day 
to day operation of the association, its 
routine activities, ete., that a report must 
necessarily be largely limited to a sum- 
mary of what has actually transpired. 
In presenting this resume of the yeat 


Secretary 


activities, no consideration is given to 
the relative importance of any particular 
part of our work, nor to the chronology 
of events. 

Immediately following the 
at Atlantic City, cloth-bound 
the History of The National 


convention 
copies of 


Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association were sent to all 
members who were not represented at the 
convention where a deluxe edition of 
the history was presented to registrants. 
It is worthy of note in passing that the 
history was the subject of many warm 
compliments both as to text and ap- 
pearance. Also the book has won a 
place of distinction as an authoritative 
reference reading, being assigned for 
reading in courses at both Harvard and 
Columbia universities. 

Following the prompt 
our members of the Oil, 
teporter convention extra containing a 
complete report of the proceedings of 
the meeting at Atlantic City and the en- 
tertainment, \details were immediately 
taken in hand to hasten the publication 
of the book of proceedings. With the 
co-operation of members and the addi- 
tional assistance at the office, publication 
of the book was advanced about two 
months over the previous year, although 
the volume was the largest ever issued, 
being eight hundred pages. 

In December a_ special 
chart showing the various 
compensating Wholesale drug salesmen 
was issued. The purpose of this  bul- 
letin was to show the trend of methods, 
which it appears from the chart is to- 
ward some basis which considers the 
profit earned by the house on actual sales 
made by the salesmen. A notable feature 
about the survey was the development of 
information showing that there are a 
number of wholesale drug houses which 
do not give salesmen credit for sales 
made of articles the profit on which must 
be sacrificed because of the failure of 
manufacturers to protect the wholesaler. 
This special bulletin proved very service- 
able to a number of wholesalers who 
made changes in their methods of com- 
ate salesmen at the beginning of 
925. 

Another special publication issued by 
the association during the year was a 
bulletin giving a count of the wholesale 
drug salesmen employed by wholesa'c 
drug members of the association. This 
was prepared with great care from the 
best available data, supplied directly 
by members in response to a question- 
naire. A few houses failed to respond, 
but the great majority gave the infor- 
mation promptly and in excellent form. 
Some misconstrued’ the questions with 
the result that some slight errors ap- 
pearec, A revision of the census of 
wholesale drug salesm=n is contemplated 
ana it is hoped that every member wii! 
respond to the call for accurate infor- 
mation. More than 2,500 copies of the 
census of wholesale drug salesmen were 
circulated among advertising agencies, 
proprietors of medicines and toiiet arti- 
cles, newspapers. drug journals, whole- 
sale druggists and others. 

Almost sin-ultaneously with the census 
of wholesale drug salesmen the secre- 
tary'’s office prepared and delivered to 
members and many others a map of the 
United States showing the cities in which 
wholesale drug members are located, the 
population of each state and the number 
of retail druggists in each state. On tho 
map was also printed the names of the 
wholesale drug members together with 
the number of salesmen employed by each 
house. 

“Distribution Through the Drug Trade,’ 
is the short title given to another pub- 
lication issued by the association and 
prepared in the secretary’s office. This 
is a book of 64 pages embracing a com- 
prehensive summary of the drug mar- 
ket. a ? various methods 


distribution to 
and Drug 


bulletin and 
methods of 


description 
used by manufacturers to reach tre con- 
sumer, an outline of the gencral policies 
of wholesale druggists, touching briefiy 
what is exnected in the way of margins, 
pretection against price decline, delivery, 
terms, ete., and a summary of the law 
on resale price maintenance, selection of 
distributors, ete., as developed by the 
United States Supreme Court in many 
important decisions under the Sherman, 
Clayton and Federal Trade Commission 
acts, concluding with a brief tabulation 
of the value of certain products handled 
by the drug trade. This book was 
planned as a handbook and manual for 
the practical day by day use of adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, manufac- 
turers, buyers, sales managers, execu- 
tives, also students and teachers, as a4 
work of reference. That a need was 
filled by the work is evidenced by the 
fact that outside of the membership 
more than 1,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed and hardly a day passes with- 
out a call for at least one copy. The 
book has been highly praised as of real 
help. Its practical value, however, will 
depend upon continued and consistent 
use by members in the conduct of their 
business. 

A new responsibility was placed upon 
the secretary's office in the preparation 
and editing of an informal bulletin en- 
titled N. W. D. A. Items, of which two 
issues were prepared and sent to mem- 
bers. This publication is under the juris- 
diction of the committee on education 
and was started to provide a medium 
through which committee chairmen might 
informally communicate to members their 
official activities between conventions. 

Along with N. W. D. A. Items under 
the authority of the committee on edu- 
eation, the secretary's office distributed 
to wholesale drug members some 25,000 
copies of a_ series of leaflets entitled 
“Little Chats About the Drug Business.” 
These little chats were leaflets prepared 


from informal letters to fictitious **Bo’’— 
a retail druggist. Each letter conveyed 
some specific message to the retailer 


about merchandising methods, particular 
emphasis being given to the part the 
wholesale druggist plays in the existing 
scheme of distribution. 

To wholesale drug members only the 
secretary’s office also distributed a series 
of confidential problem reports prepared 
by Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
on various specific questions raised by 
wholesale druggists in connection with 
their daily operations. In all eight such 
problems were mailed, two each month 
from June to September. Our facilities 
will continue to be utilized for this pur- 
pose should the specific problems be au- 
thorized for a longer period. 

To all members were also distributed 
copies of regulations 60 regarding the use 
and sale of alcohol and liquor and regu- 
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lations regarding the use and sale 
denatured and taxable alcohol 
the Commissioner Internal Revenue. 

In addition to the special publications 
referred to herein, the secretary's office 
also prepared and distributed 12 regular 
bulletins or about one each month. These 
bulletins covered a wide variety of sub- 
jects, generally some items of an in- 
formative character relating to regula- 
tions under the prohibition, narcotic and 
pure food and drugs act as well as pend- 
ing legislation such as that dealing with 
resale price maintenance and the prohibi- 
tion act, 


Interviews, Conferences, Etc. 


3oth the general representative and 
the secretary are obliged to give many 
hours to personal interviews with repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers, proprietors, 
advertising agencies, banks, wholesale 
druggists, the government and _ others 
either in personal interviews or on the 
telephone giving information about a 
great variety of subjects such as dis- 
tribution, marketing, legislation, regula- 
tion. Correspondence also embraces many 
subjects and our letters are addressed to 
a great variety of locations and persons. 
In many instances it is necessary to leave 
the office for trips to leading cities or 
to legislative centers on business of the 
association. 

The secretary has been called upon to 
address a number of organizations and 
groups on subjects relating to the dis- 
tribution of merchandise through the drug 
trade. Among these were addresses be- 
fore the College of Pharmacy of New 
Jersey, the Sales Managers’ Club of 
New York, the Drug and Chemical Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, and others. 

The secretary was invited to and at- 
tended the National Distribution Confer- 
ence held at Washington, D. C., in Janu- 
ary, 1925. Several members of the as- 
sociation were present also, including A. 
H. Van Gorder, chairman of the board 
of control; George B. Evans, of Gibson- 
Snow Company, Albany, N. Y.: W. W. 
Gibson, chairman of committee on credits 
and collections James W. Morrisson, 
Fuller-Morrisson Company, Chicago, IIL. : 
and Robert R. Ellis. Hessig-Ellis Drug 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., a member of 
our board of control, a director of the 
chamber of commerce representing do- 
mestic distribution department and now 
a vice-president of the chamber. A full 
report of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence and an abstract of the purposes was 
made the subject of a bulletin to mem- 
bers. Mr. Ellis has been named as chair- 
man of one of the committees, that deal- 
ing with costs of distribution. and Mr. 
Morrisson has been given a place on the 
committee. 

Your secretary also attended some of 
the sessions of the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in May, acting as alternate for 
Walter V. Smith, who was unable to at- 
tend. It was at this meeting that Mr. 
Ellis was elected vice-president of the 
chamber, thus giving definite recognition 
to the drug trade and to the South in the 
industrial and commercial affairs of the 
country. 


Drug Trade Bureau Public Infor- 


mation 


To an unusual degree the drug trade 
has been gaining recognition as a real 
forge the constructive life the com- 
munity. In no small degree is this due 
to the effective work accomplished by 
the Drug Trade Bureau of Public In- 
formation, which, by its close contacts 
with the leading newspapers and jour- 
nals of the country, has succeeded in 
correcting the false impressions of the 
public by securing wide publicity for con- 
structive work done by the trade. The 
N. W. D. A. has been a member of the 
bureau since its inception and by a 
prompt recognition of the great value of 
public good will has been the principal 
factor in securing for the drug trade 
publicity of a character that should 
prove beneficial in the long run. Your 
secretary happens to be the secretary 
and treasurer of the drug trade bureau, 
but the news service is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, repre- 
senting the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Dr. Fischelis has given un- 
tiringly of his effort for the success of 
the bureau without fee, as is true of the 
other officers. It is the recommendation 
of our office that affiliation with the bu- 
reau be continued and the appropriation 
for dues be increased if necessary to 
meet the requirements of the bureau for 
further work. 


Relations With Press 


It is a pleasure to report that our re- 
lations with other associations are most 
harmonious and the same is. true with re- 
gard to the trade pre Frankness and 
candor always prevail in our negotiations 
and interviews with ultimate benefit to all, 


Chamber Commerce 


The bulletins of the national chamber 
reach us regularly through our affilia- 
tion with that organization. These are 
of great value as a source of informa- 
tion on the general legislative situation 
at the national capital. Mr. Ellis, who is 
serving his second year as a director of 
the domestic distribution department of 
the chamber, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, thus giving further honor to our as~ 
sociation. 


National Fire Protection Association 


Membership 


The interest of our membership in the 
subject of fire prevention and protection 
is well known and widely appreciated. 
For some years the N. W. D. A. has 
been affiliated with the National Fire 
Protection Association as an organiza- 
tion member, and as such receives the 
many valuable publications relating to 
hazards and how to prevent them. The 
benefits of this educational work are such 
as to warrant our continued support. 

The National Fire Waste Council has 
designated your secretary as a member 
of a committee to contract trade associa- 
tions and interest them in the general 
subject of fire prevention. 
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Your secretary read a paper before 
the National Fire Waste Council, re- 
viewing the progress of fire prevention 
among wholesale druggists as the result 
of work done by the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. This paper was 
reproduced and distributed to every trade 
association affiliated with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, with 
the result that a number of other trades 
are now taking up fire prevention work 
similar to that conducted for so many 
years by the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. 

It is hoped that this work will help 
reduce the great fire waste of the coun- 
try and thus, incidentally, benefit our en- 
tire membership. 


President Andrews :—What is your pleasure? 
be referred in the usual way to the board of control. 


Membership 


Membership will show a_ substantial 
gain as the result of a most consistent 
campaign by our membership committee. 
Withdrawals have been few from all 
causes and new applicants will so offset 


these as to show a decided increase in 
our enrollment. 
This report is not intended to include 


all our activities nor to be regarded as 
an annual diary thereof, but merely sug- 
gestive of some of the events most sig- 
nificant. In concluding a word must be 
said in appreciation of the promptness 
and courtesy with which all members re- 
spond to requests for information or as- 
sistance. Both are most readily and 
willingly given. 


Unless I hear objections it will 
It is so ordered. 


Next, we have the report of the national councillor to the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States. 


Mr. Secretary, I understand Mr. Taylor is not here. 
Secretary Waterbury :—His report has been received. 


It is simply a statement 


of the activities of the chamber of commerce and a report of the presence of our 


delegates outside of himself at the chamber’s meetings. 


received and filed. 


If agreeable, it should be 


Report National Councillor the Chamber 
Commerce, 


I am submitting my report as national 
councillor representing our association in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at the thirteenth annual meeting, 
held in Washington, D. C., May 20 to 22, 
1925, and regret very much that it is 
impossible for me to give you a full and 
complete report of this meeing, as I was 
absent at the time of the meeting, attend- 
ing a reunion of United Confederate Vet- 
erans at Dallas, Texas. However, I re- 
quested H. H. Robinson to act as national 
councillor in my place. Walter V. Smith 
was sick in a hospital at Denver, Colo., at 
the time, and A. J. Geer was unable to 
attend. Mr. Robinson attended all of the 
meetings, and in answer to my letter he 
wrote me as follows:— 

Regarding the chamber of commerce meet- 
ing, I do not remember anything especially 
that should be reported except what you have. 
no doubt, read from the printed proceedings. 
J am of the opinion that this year’s meeting 
showed more of the old-time interest and en- 
thusiasm than any since the new policy of 
divided meetings was adopted. The dedica- 
tion of the new building and the attendance of 
such people as ex-President Taft and others, 
no dvuubt, brought a great many who other- 
wise would not have been present. As you 
have seen by the rports, a great amount of 
work was done, and I am of the opinion that 
the chamber will continue to grow in its in- 
fluence and help business interests throughout 
the country. 

It is hardly necessary to make a com- 
lete report from the fact that the mem- 
ers of our associaion are so well ac- 
quainted with the work of the national 
chamber through the amount of litera- 
ture that has been sent out. However, I 
am filing with the secretary of our asso- 
ciation a copy of the “Sumnfary of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting,”’ which gives 
a very complete report of the fire contest 
awards, group sessions, Federal Reserve 
system, marketing problems, insurance, 
new building, World Court, claims against 
Germany, taxation and other subjects of 
interest. I am also filing the “Report of 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting,” with the 
president's address. 

Splendid speeches were made by ex- 
President Taft and others. The building 
is a credit to those who undertook this 
work and will be worth much to the 
chamber in carrying on the large business 
that is brought before them. I am also 
filing a copy of the “Dedication Ad- 
dresses.” 

I am informed by the secretary of the 
chamber that it is customary to furnish 
national councillors with a summary of 
the activities of the national chamber for 
the twelve months preceding the month in 
which the annual meeting of their re- 
spective organizations are held. Regret 
that he cannot furnish me this until after 
September 15; therefore, I cannot include 
it in this report. 

It was with extreme regret that I had 
to be absent as national councillor. I 
have served as national councillor repre- 
senting our association in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States ever 
since the chamber was organized, which 
has been a great honor and pleasure to 
me, and I have endeavored to discharge 
my duties to the best of my ability, and, 
having served so long, I think it would be 
well for the incoming president ap- 
point another national councillor from 
Andrews—You 


President have 


so ordered. 


heard the 
referred to the board of control in the usual manner. 


the report delegates National Drug Trade Conference. 


some other section of the country, although 
it would be a great pleasure to me to serve 
if it is the wish of the incoming president. 

I would recommend that we continue 
our membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, for I consider 
it one of the best assets we have from a 
business standpoint, and we should cer- 
tainly feel it our duty to lend the cham- 
ber all the assistance we can. 

I wish to return my sincere thanks to 
President Andrews for honoring me with 
the appointment as national councillor rep- 
resenting our association, which is highly 
appreciated, and I have endeavored to dis- 
charge my duties the best I coulod. 


to agree with their distributors upon the prices 
at which their products should be sold to the 
consumer and today the United States is the 
only civilized country in the world in which 
the right of the producer to contract with his 
distributors fur the maintenance of the resale 
price of his goods is denied; and 

Whereas, There are now pending before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce four bills designed to legalize the 
making of contracts between manufacturers 
and dealers whereby the former may fix the 
price at which their products shall be sold 
to the consumer, provided the goods are 
trade-marked, branded or otherwise identified; 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That the National Drug Trade 
Conference in annual meeting assembled hereby 
heartily indorses the principle underlying the 
bills now pending in Congress, urges the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to give them prompt consideration with 
a view to their passage at the earliest prac- 
ticable date and emphasizes the importance 
of early hearing on these bills in order that 
the business men of the country may have an 
opportunity to present to both House and Sen- 
ate their views concerning the necessity of 
this most important legislation; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved: That copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

On motion of C. 
by J. F. Finneran. the 
unanimously adopted. 


So-Called Caustic Acid—Poison Label 
Legislation 


Numerous bills are being intro- 
duced into various legislative bodies for the 
purpose of amending and extending existing 
poison laws, and 

Whereas, The language employed in many 
of such bills betrays a lack of practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject matter on the part 
of those responsible or their phraseology; 
therefore be it 


Mahlon Kline, seconded 
resolution was 


Whereas, 


Waterbury 


Secretary 


suggestion that it be filed and 
1 hear no objections; it is 


What 


Next 
shall we do with this report, Mr. Secretary? 
Secretary Waterbury :—The National 


Drug Trade Conference delegates filed 


with the association a copy of the minutes of the last meeting of the conference. 


substance of their report. 
time the conference 


That is the 
December at the 


The 
meeting 


were advised of that last 
held. It will be printed 


members 
was 


in the proceedings and referred to the board of contro] in the usual way. 


Report Delegates National Drug Trade 
Conference 


The annual meeting of the National 
Prug Trade Conference was held at the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, > C.. 

scember 3, 1924. 
ay conference was called to order by 
President Samuel C. Henry at 10:30 
a. m., the attendance being as follows :— 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Prof. James H. Beal, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme 
and John C. Wallace ; National W holesale 
Druggists’ Association, C. Mahlon Kline, 
Cc. W. Whittlesey and W. L. Crounse,; 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
‘Association, Carroll Dunham Smith and 
Harry Noonan; The Proprietary Associa- 
tion, Frank A. Blair, Harry B. Thompson 
and P. I. Heuisler; National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy, H. C. Christensen, 
w. T. Kerfoot, jr., and H. L. Meredith ; 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties, Prof. E. F. Kelly, Prof. BE. 
Fullerton Cook and Prof. W. F. Rudd ; 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, A. Homer Smith, Horace W. Bigelow 
and Carson P. Frailey ; National Associa- 


tion of Retail Druggists, Samuel C. 
Henry, Ambrose Hunsberger and J. ¥. 


“inneran. 
‘Dr, A. R. L. Dohme moved that the 
privilege of the floor be extended to ‘‘those 


who may appear here having interest in 
common with the National Drug Trade 
Conference.” Motion duly seconded by 
J. F. Finneran and carried. 

Professor Beal moved that the report 
of the secretary-treasurer as approved by 
the executive committee be accepted and 
approved by the conference. Seconded by 
Ambrose Hunsberger, and duly carried. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Price Protection 

Whereas, The experience of the past year 
has in emphasized the need of legislation 
to prevent the employment by price cutters of 
standard identified merchandise of known qual- 
ity as bait with which to obtain the patronage 
of the public; and 

Whereas, Because the manufacturer under 
the law as now construed by the courts can- 
not protect his distributors against price-cut- 
ting rivals, both wholesale and retail trade 
have become demoralized to an alarming ex- 
tent; and 

Whereas, Unti] about a dozen years ago it 
was the understanding throughout the business 
community that manufacturers had the right 


* Offered by the Executive Committee. 


Resolved: That the executive committee of 
the National Drug Trade Conference tender to 
the committees of legislative bodies having such 
bills under consideration its expert advice and 
assistance in the correction of faulty or in- 
definite phraseology contained therein, and also 
that it furnish said committees with a list of 
authorities and the names of experts who are 
capable of properly advising such committees 
upon the general subject of poisons; that the 
executive committee acquaint such committees 
of legislators with the following:— 


1. That it has been found impossible to pro- 
vide a definition for poisons that will not 
either include many substances harmless under 
ordinary conditions or exclude other substances 
that are capable of sometimes operating very 
dangerously. 

2. That every substance intended to be cov- 
ered by an act should be specifically set out by 


name and title therein instead of attempting 
to cover them by uncertain and misleading 


lefinitions. 

3. That the use in legislative enactment of 
such general descriptive phrases as ‘‘all other 
poisons,’’ ‘‘all other substances capable of 
ig poisonously,"’ or ‘‘all other substan 
of similar or equivalent properties’’ are hi 
objectionable both from a scientific and from 
a practical standpoint. 

4. That there is no known substances so in- 
nocuous that it May not react dangerously in 
excessive doses or when improperly adminis- 
tered. 

5. That even common table salt is highly 
puisonous to some of the lower animals; that 
it has on numerous occasions caused the death 
of human beings when accidentlaly taken in 
excessive doses and has frequently been used 
as the means of committing suicide. 

6. That even the common garden vegetable 
known as rhubarb when eaten in excess has 
heen known to act as a powerful poison on 
account of its natura] content of oxalic acid 
or acid oxalates and also that many of the 
ordinary articles of the kitchen cabinet, such 
as spices, e@ndiments and various flavoring 
substances which, though perfectly harmless 
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as ordinarily used, are capable of acting as 
violent poisons in overdoses. 
7. That promiscuous placing of a poison label 
upon all subs ‘es capable of acting as poi- 
sons in exe ve doses, but which are not 
liable to act as poisons under ordinary con- 
label in the public mind and thereby lessen its 
ditions has a tendency to cheapen the poison 
proper warning effect when used upon sub- 
Stances of a really dangerous character. 

On motion of J. F. Finneran, seconded 
by Horace W. Bigelow, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 


So-Called Misbranding 


Resvulved: That it is the sense of this confer- 
ence that the Congress of the United States be 
requested to exclude the control of foods and 
drugs from any general so-called misbranding 
legislation which may now be pending or may 
hereafter be introduced in the Congress of the 
United States, inasmuch as the control of foods 
and drugs, insecticides and fungicides is now 
provided for in the national pure food and 
pn act and in the insecticide and fungicide 
ac 

On motion of J. F. Finneran, duly sec- 
onded by Dr. A. R. L. Donme, the resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


Cramton Bill 


_ Prof. James H. Beal, chairman of spe- 
cial committee No. 1, to study the pro- 
posed amendments to the Cramton Bill 
and to ascertain the attitude of Wayne B. 
Wheeler relative thereto, reported that the 
committee composed of the chairman, 
Samuel C, Henry and A. Homer Smith, 
called upon Wayne B. Wheeler and made 
known to him the complete text as well 
as the force and effect of certain amend- 
ments proposed to H. R. 6645, otherwise 
known as the Cramton Bill, indicating at 
the same time that these amendments 
were the outcome of a previous suggestion 
committee of the N. A. R. D. 

After considering the amendments care- 
fully Mr. Wheeler expressed himself as 
being fully satisfied with their provisions 
with one exception, namely, that of the 
appointment of the chief of the aleohol and 
chemical section. On this provision Mr. 
Wheeler insisted that the appointment 
be made by the Prohibition Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in direct appointment by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as provided by 
the amendment to H. R. 6645 adopted by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

As further evidence of Mr. Wheeler's 
favorite attitude toward the proposed 
amendments, Professor Beal presented as 
a part of his report a letter prepared by 
Mr. Wheeler subsequent to inter- 
view with him by the special committee. 


Upon motion of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
seconded by Ambrose Hunsberger, and 
duly carried, the report of the committee 


Was accepted by the conference. 

Special committee No. 2 appointed to 
study the report of special committee No. 
1 and make recommendations. 

Prof. James H. Beal moved that a 
committee composed of one delegate from 
each constituent organization be ap- 
pointed to study the report of special 
committee No, 1 and make a report to the 


conference with recommendations at the 
afternoon session. The motion was duly 
seconded by Ambrose Hunsberger, and 


carried, 
_ The delegates of each constituent organ- 
ization met in executive session and se- 
lected the following as members of special 
committee No. 2:—-The Proprietary Asso- 
ciation, H. B. Thompson; American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, Carson P. 
Frailey; National Association of Retail 
Druggists, Samuel C. Henry; American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, 
E. F. Kelly; American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association, Harry Noo- 
nan; National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy, H. C. Christensen; American 


Gen. Taylor 


National Councillor 


Pharmaceutical Association, A. R. 
Dohme; and National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, W. L. Crounse. 

By unanimous consent Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme was elected as chairman of. the 
committee. 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


President Henry appointed the following 
nominating committee:—Prof. James H 
Beal, American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion; W. T. Kerfoot, Jr., National Asso- 
ciation Board of Pharmacy; C. Mahlon 
Kline, National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation; Carroll Dunham Smith, Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Asso- 


* Offered by the Executive Committee. 
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ciation; Heuisler, The Proprietary 
Association; Prof. E. Fullerton Cook. 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties; Ambrose Hunsberger, National 
Association Retail Druggists; Horace 
Bigelow, American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Delegation Power President 

Resolved: That the incoming president of the 
conference be authorized to appoint commit- 
tees to speak for the conference before the 
legislative or other departmental bodies or upon 
other proper occasions in matters of emer- 
gency not controversial among’ constituent 
members. 

On motion of H. B. Thompson, seconded 
Finneran, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 


Report Special Committee No. 


Dr. A. R. L. Dohme presented the report 
of the special committee (special commit- 
tee No. 2) together with the recommenda- 
tions unanimously adopted by the commit- 
tee and moved that the report be received 
and considered seriatim. Motion duly 
seconded by Ambrose Hunsberger, and 
unanimously carried. 

President Henry read the various 
changes recommended by special commit- 
tee No. 2 in the proposed amendment to 
the Cramton bill, pointing out the relation 
of these modifications to the respective 
lines of the bill, it Deing understood that 
if the chair heard no objection as the 
several changes were read “it would be so 
ordered.” 

After a few minor revisions the changes 
proposed by special committee No. 2, as 
well as the amendments to which the 
changes applied, were approved in their 
entirety. 

Horace W. Bigelow moved that the 
president be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to confer with Senator 
Sterling. Motion seconded by Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme, and unanimously carried. 


J. F. Finneran moved that pending the 
acceptance of these amendments by the 
managers of the Cramton bill the con- 
stituent members of the conference may 
continue their efforts to secure recc 
mittal of the bill to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Motion duly seconded by 
Frank A. Blair, and unanimously carried. 

H. C. Christensen moved that the spe- 
cial committee (special committee No. 1) 
heretofore appointed, be instructed to 
notify Wayne B. Wheeler of the action of 
the conference. The motion was duly 
seconded by Horace W. Bigelow, and 
unanimously carried. 


Publicity 


Mr. Harry Noonan moved that the ques- 
tion of publicity be left to the incoming 
president and secretary, also that the 
minutes be printed as usual in the 
N.A.R.D. Journal. Motion duly seconded 


President Andrews :—Unless I 
Next is the report of committees. 
Is there anything further. Mr. 
Mr. Bogart :—Nothing now. 


hear 


Sogart? 


by Ambrose Hunsberger, and unanimously 


carried. 
Election Officers 


Prof. James H. Beal, as chairman of the 
nominating committee, reported that the 
selection of the officers for the coming 
year were as follows :— 

President, Samuel C. Henry; vice-presi- 
dent, H. C. Christensen; secretary-treas- 
urer, Carson P. Frailey; delegate to 
Chamber of Commerce, Samuel L. Hilton, 
and moved that the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted as read. Motion duly 
seconded by J. F. Finneran, and unani- 
mously carried. 

The delegates from the constituent or- 
ganizations appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve as Members of the executive 
committee for the coming year :— 

American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme; National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, C. Mahlon Kline; 
National Retail Druggists’ Association, 
Samuél C. Henry; American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers’ Association, Har 
Noonan; American Drug Manufaceurers 
Association, Carson P. Frailey; The Pro- 
prietary Association, H. B. Thompson; 
National Association Boards of Pharmacy. 
W. T. Kerfoot, Jr.; American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties, Prof. E. F. 
Kelly. 

J. F. Finneran moved that the names 
recommended to the conference be duly 
elected. Motion seconded by L. 
Crounse, and unanimously carried. 

Prof. James H. Beal moved that in case 
of vacancies in,the official board during 
the year the committee be empowered to 
fill such vacancies between the date of 
this conference and the next. Motion sec- 
onded by W. L. Crounse, and unanimously 
carried. 


Resolved: That affiliation with the Chamber 
of Commerce ef the United States of America 
be continued fur the ensuing year. 

On motion of Ambrose Hunsberger, sec- 
onded by H. C. Christensen, the resolution 
Was unanimously adopted. 

Samuel L. Hilton, councillor of the con- 
ference to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
submitted a report covering the activities 
of the chamber during the past year. 
Upon motion of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, sec- 
onded by Ambrose Hunsberger, the report 
Was accepted, approved and ordered to be 
placed in the permanent files of the con- 
ference. 

J. F. Finneran moved that the president 
be empowered to enlarge the committee 
appointed to call upon Senator Sterling. 
The motion was secohded by Ambrose 
Hunsberger, and unanimously carried. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme me-sed that the con- 
ference adjourn, subject to the call of the 
executive committee. Motion seconded by 
J. F. Finneran, and unanimously carried. 


objections, it is so ordered. 


First is arrangements and entertainment. 


President Andrews :—Next is drug market committee, J. F. Belsterling, chairman. 
J. F. Belsterling:—This report is one of matter of record and I move it be 
accepted and spread upon the minutes in full and read by title. 


Report Committee Drug Market 


General Business Conditions 


The general condition of business, mid- 
way in 1925, is more stable than a year 
ago. It is not up to the expectations and 
predictions made during the last presi- 
dential campaign. The general opinion at 
that time was entirely too optimistic. 
Some lines, however, are above normal 
in activity, some below; price levels are 
steadier. Iron and steel, soft coal, cer- 
tain textiles and leather are among the 
quiet industries, while building, automo- 
biles, freight, traffic, farm implements, 
tires, petroleum, silk and the retail trade 
are conspicuously active. It is not neces- 
sary in this report to review business 
conditions in detail, but there are some 
facts that desire special consideration, as 
follows:— 

“The wage rates for common. labor,” 
states the Franklin National Bank of 
Philadelphia, “have increased by 100 to 
128 percent since 1914. The cost of living 
index computed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board is 65 percent above 
1914. Of 225 cities reported in a survey 
by the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, 72 percent indicate station- 
ary rentals, 20 percent indicate declines 
and only 8 percent report that rents are 
increasing. Americans are spending 
$8,000,000,000 every year for automobiles 
and their upkeep, according to the Amer- 
ican Committee of Highway Transport.* 
This is $70 per capita and nearly 14 per- 
cent of the national income. The coun- 
try’s tax bill in 1924 was 11.5 percent of 
the national income, yet savings bank de- 
posits are up nearly 40 percent since 
1920.” 

These expenditures for national tax and 
automobiles by the American’ people, 
totaling over 25 percent of the national 
income, are outstanding factors in the 
present high cost of living. As President 
Coolidge has recently (June 23) stated: 
“If there is one thing above all others 
that will stimulate business it is tax re- 
duction; if the government takes less, 
private business can have more, If con- 
structive economy of Federal expendi- 
tures can be assured, it will be a stimula- 
tion to enterprise and investment.” 

Equal in importance with tax reduction 
is the necessity of reducing the cost of 
the modern automobile. The automobile 
of today, with its high cost of manufac- 
ture, its high cost of distribution, and 
its high cost of upkeep, is a serious tax 
upon the American people. Furthermore, 
its “short life’ is an economic crime. 
What would be thought, for example, of 
a building costing a thousand, or thous- 
ands of dollars, that depreciated 40 per- 
cent in value the first year, 15 percent 
the second year, and 10 percent each suc- 
ceeding year, as with the usual auto- 
mobile, until in about eight years or less 
it was ready for the scrap heap? Surely 
American ingenuity which has made the 
automobile a universal necessity in this 


* According to Automotive Industries, the 
motor vehicle registration in the United States 
totaled 17,548,370 on July 1, 1925, with the 
probability of 19,000,000 by the end of the cur- 
rent year. 


country should be able to make it of 
longer life, and if this were done, millions 
of dollars would be saved the American 
people with the same beneficial effect 
on business as tax reduction. 

So far as the increase in savings bank 
deposits, referred to above, is concerned, 
this increase is more apparent than real, 
since the purefMasing value of the dollar 
today is less than one-half what it was 
prior to 1914. 

Business conditions generally in the 
fall and later will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the condition of the 
crops, satisfactory settlement of the labor 
situation in the mining section; also upon 
the character and extent of tax reduc- 
tion by Congress. It is well to bear in 
mind, however, that the law governing 
business is the one of supply and de- 
mand and the less it is interfered or med- 
dled with by the government and _ politi- 
cians the more favorable results may be 
expected, 


Drug Business Conditions 


Drug business conditions for the year 
1925 have followed the trend of general 
business in being uniformly good. Many 
of the leading articles sold have shown 
considerable activity, and prices generally 
are at a higher level. The conditions 
for the balance of the year promise to 
be exceptionally good. 


Botanical Drugs 

The winter season has wound up with 
a very satisfactory demand for both for- 
eign and domestic botanicals. We are 
now (July 1) at the point of the new 
crop collection of both. Some items have 
already been gathered. The majority, 
however, will be collected in the next 
three or four months. 

General conditions have to be carefully 
considered in determining what course 
prices are likely to take. The essential 
conditions are largely labor, weather and 
demand. Perhaps labor affects produc- 
tion more often than any one cause. 


The outlook now is that as labor is 
fairly well employed in nearly every di- 
rection there will be no large gathering 
due to labor condition of itself. The 
Weather until some thirty days ago was 
most favorable, but a continued drought 
threatens to seriously affect the growing 
crop. With a change soon this will be 
corrected and We hope that the usual 
crop will not be interfered with finally 
on this account. 

The demand has continued good, reduc- 
ing the 1924 crop of practically all active 
items to a satisfactory basis for the ap- 
proaching new crop. From information 
received a fair amount of crops are likely 
to be produced. 

It is pleasing to note that the foreign 
merchants are taking much more care 
with the preparation of drugs for the 
American market, as they realize the 
importance of having their products come 
up to the standards as set down by the 
Unoted States Bureau of Chemistry. As 
time goes on, we feel sure that there 
will be less trouble with inferior quality 
goods, 


The market is very firm, with indica- 
tion of higher prices, due to buyers per- 
mitting their stock to become depleted 
and now entering the market for their 
supplies. 

The domestic situation is much easier, 
stock on hand being large and the de- 
mand only fair. 


Chemicals 


y It is pleasing to report that the chem- 
ical market is in an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory condition. While the market is not 
extremely active, there is an unusual 
steadiness of current values. For the 
first time since the ending of the world 
War a stabilized situation prevails. With 
the cessation of hostilities depression 
ensued, with keen competition for busi- 
ness, and prices suffered. 

Lachaussee, chemical editor, 
New York Commercial (July 6, 1925) 


Belsterling 


Chairman 
Committee Drug Market 


states:—"'Stocks are low, dealers are not 
carrying any too great a supply of stucis, 
and commercial holdings have been fairly 
well reduced to the point where they are 
having their wants met through the usual 
line of contract withdrawals. The sea- 
son of contract making and the announce- 
ment of prices for many products ap- 
proaches.” 

From the manufacturer's point of view 
the outlook in the industrial chemical 
market, and this applies also to medicinal 
chemicals for the summer months and 
probably later, is sure to be one of steadi- 
ness. Cnsumers realizing that there is 
nothing to be gained by holding off are 
coming in for supplies. 

The whole structure is evidently a 
sound one, and the elimination of distress 
stocks, except in isolated cases, works 
toward steady improvement of the gen- 
eral undertone. 


Essential Oils 


The expectations during the last part 
of the year 1924, that business conditions 
beginning the new year and succeeding 
months would result in much larger 
volume, certainly have not been realized 
during the first six months of the present 
year. 

With the foreign countries struggling 
with their many perplexing difficult prob- 
lems, and their anxiety to do business 
with this country and the very change- 
able movements in foreign exchange, some 
of the foreign sellers have been forced 
to quote prices that were not justified, 
and in some instances upon securing the 
business were unable to fill their obliga- 
tions. 

Some very radical price movements 
have taken place, and while we had ex- 
pected these changes; some of them were 
much beyond the expectations of many 
of the large dealers. 

Many of our domestic oils are anything 
but too plentiful, and the situation is 
viewed with grave apprehension as to 
just what is likely to happen before we 
receive our new crop oils. Of course 
much will depend upon the volume of 
business during the latter part of the 
year, and the large consumers particu- 
larly of oil of peppermint are likely to see 
prices much beyond any expectations they 
have in mind. 

The prices of foreign oils will be gov- 
erned, as usual, by supply, demand, and 
what is very important, rates of foreign 
exchange. 

Other very important features to be 
considered are that stocks being held by 
consumers, are, in many instances, very 
small, as business in hand coupled with 
future uncertainty did not justify carry- 
ing heavy or even normal stock; should 
business take a favorable turn the prices 
along the whole line may stiffen consider- 
ably. 


Alcohols 

Aleohol.—The prices of alcohol this year 
have been lower than for the year 1924. 
The raw material used in manufacturing 
alcohol has been coming in very steadily. 
There have also been several large manu- 
facturers who have entered the field, mak- 
ing the price more competitive. One of 
the large sugar refineries which produces 
its own crude material has recently gone 
into the manufacture of molasses alcohol. 

Methanol.—The price of methanol (wood 
alcohol) is about 5 to 8 cents per gallon 
cheaper than last year. There has been 
a great deal of anxiety in regard to this 
article, for the reason that the Germans 
have recently perfected a process for the 
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manutacture of synthetic methanol* at a 
low cost. The German cost, plus. the 
duty, permits this article to be laid down 
New York for cents per gallon. Spe- 
cial customs agents are investigating the 
situation in Germany with the view of 
determining whether there is dumping of 
this product on the American market. 
Inquiries have been made but none 
the product has been found in the United 
States drug market. It is believed tnat 
the government will take the necessary 
steps to see that the American manufac- 
turers are sufficiently protected against 
this competition. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, recently made the following sig- 
nificant statement (Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, June 22, 1925):—‘*Methanol is 
but one of the products of the wood alco- 
hol industry and the economic effect of 
the decreased price methanol must 
to raise the price of the other products, 
because wood charcoal is a vital necessity 
for the refining industries, and acetate 
in various forms is a general necessity 
in industry. The gross value of methanol 
sold represents about 20 percent of the 
intake of the industry and obviously it 
can be sold at some price at all times 
even against any hypothetical synthetic 
output, so the question is one of ultimate 
readjustment of prices of the different 
fractions of products. The industry will 

More serious is the possibility of syn- 
thetic ethyl alcohol. While the produc- 
tion of such alcohol from coal or coke 
oven gas by the Bethune Colliery Com- 
pany in France (O., P. & D. R., May 11, 
1925, 21), is believed to be only in the 
experimental stage, its commercial pro~- 
duction is by no means improbable. The 
marketing of synthetic ethyl alcohol of 
proper purity may profoundly affect the 
pharmaceutical, chemical and other in- 
dustries, and the manufacture of motor 
fuel. 

Aleohol.—Price for U.S.P. did not vary 
to any great extent during the year, al- 
though present quotations are slightly 
lower than during the winter months. 
Completely denatured alcohol is now be- 
ing offered at lower prices for prompt 
shipment than for future delivery. Quo- 
tations at present for cologne spirits in 
barrels, $4.90 per gallon; 188 proof, in bar- 
rels, $4.85 per gallon; denatured No. 1, in 
barrels, 52%c. per gallon; in drums, 45%c. 
per gallon. No. 5, in barrels, 52%ec. per 
gallon; in drums, 44%c. per gallon. De- 
livery during the latter part of the year 
for denatured shows an advance of Ic. to 
2c. per gallon. Inasmuch as at least 50 
percent of alcohol sold is to be used in 
anti-freezing preparations, the supply and 
demand, therefore, will naturally influence 
the price. 


Botanical Drugs Markets 


Arnica Flowers.—Market during the year 
was fairly steady. Ruling from 9% 
cents to 11 cents per pound. 

Canary Seed.—Market is decidedly firm 
with supplies apparently scarce, prevail- 
ing prices at present approximately 50 
percent higher than in 1924. Sicily can- 
ary seed—None was offered during the 
early part of the year, it being estimated 
last year’s crop was not over 500 bags. 
This year, the crop appears to be some- 
what larger. Holders are asking 7% 
cents to 7% cents per pound c. i. f. New 
York for prompt shipment. Morocco 
canary—Crop reported as being a failure. 
Quotations being made on the basis of 
6% to 74 cents per pound ec. i. f. New 
York. Turkish canary seed—Quoted from 
6%, to 7144 cents per pound ec. i. f. New 
York. South American. 6% cents to 6% 
cents per pound ec. i. f. New York. Dutch 
canary seed—514 to 6 cents per pound 
c. i. f. New York. according to quality. 

Cascara Sagrada.—Market price easier 
at present. The ruling prices being from 
9% to 10 cents per pound. During the 
early part of the year the price ranged 
from 1614 cents to 18 cents per pound. 

Chamomile Flowers.—Market very firm, 
indications being for higher prices, du 
to a bare crop, Hungarian being quote 
at 12 to 15 cents per pound. Froma 
demand light, quoted from ww 2 


cents per pound. 

Coriander and Fenugreek Seed¥—The 
atvices from Morocco are that the crops 
of coriander and fenugreek seeds this 
year will not be one-tenth the usual crop. 
The maximum Morocco crop is given to be 
400 to 500 tons for each of these seeds. 
Prices are, therefore, bound to rise. There 
is no 1924 stock available and the July- 
August, 1925, quotations were :—Corlander 
5% cents and fenugreek 414 cents per 
pound, with usual conditions of sale. 

Cumin Seed.—The cumin seed market is 
good; price 11 cents. 

Ginger.—African ginger is the most 
pungent ginger and is the cheapest. It 
sells today for about 21 cents per pound. 
Cochin ginger is considered better in 
quality and the next higher in price, about 
28 cents per pound. Jamaica ginger is 
the most delicate in flavor and most widely 
used. It is worth about 24 cents per 
pound. 

These prices are all for milled gingers. 

For many years Jamaica ginger has 
brought double the price of the African 
or Cochin. 

Golden Seal.—The price ranged from 
$3.25 per pound to $4.65 per pound. 

Insect Flowers.—Last season the sale 
of Dalmatian insect powder was a> bad 
one and the result is that, with the new 
crop, there is an unsold stock of 350-500 
tons of old crop flowers. In addition, the 
new crop is estimated to be from two to 
three times as large as last year’s, Heavy 
rains, however, are making the picking 
difficult and may hinder the drying and 
reduce the quantity of sound flowers 
picked. 

At the present writing the market ap- 
parently is demoralized, in fact a buyer's 

* Synthetic methanol is made by compressing 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide gases at high 
temperature in the presence of a catalyst, prob- 
ably zine oxide. The hydrogen is obtained from 
coke oven or water gas, the carbon monov'te 
from blast furnaces as a by-product. Bot’ 
gases may he obtained, also, from coal, but 
the coke-oven and blast furnace are the 
cheapest sources of supply. 

+ Synthetic ethyl aleohol is made from ethyl- 
ene of coal or coke oven gas (which contains 
about 3 or 4 percent) by treatment with sul- 
phuric acid to form sulphovinie acid and then 
saponification to form ethyl alcohol. 
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MAID MAID 


ALWAYS READY 


CHOCOLATE HOT COLD 


COLD 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 


for making delicious chocolate 

milk and cane sugar exactly 
correct proportions. 


The neat display box and the individual 

service made possible packing 
one-ounce glassine en- 
velopes, will appeal your trade. 


enables you make ac- 
curately delicious chocolate 
drink right before your cus- 

tomer. guesswork the 


REDD Pour contents one package 
cold water, and serve. 

are called for. Just the right 
Place this display box your service quantity malt flavor added 
counter and will sell itself. us. 


Servings each box $1.50 per box 


and Reddy MALTED also packed and 
containers. One-ounce measuring scoop with each package. 


Because display box and envelope service new, 
some our jobbers may not have stock. that event, 
mail your order direct us, mentioning your name. 


RICHARDSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers Honor Fruits, Syrups and Specialties for the Soda Fountain 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


market. Advices from Trieste indicate a 
panicy condition. The holders in need of 
money have offered their stock at a loss, 
as low as 16 cents per pound. 


Japanese insect flowers are being 
quoted at 22% cents per pound. During 


the early part of the year price was 424 
cents per pound, not as high as the previ- 
ous year, with a gradual decline in value 
up to the present. 

Larkspur Seed.—Owing to scarcity the 
price has remained steady throughout the 
year; practically unobtainable. Quoted 
from $3.75 per pound to $4.25 per pound, 
according to holders. 

Levant Wormseed.—Levant wormseed 
and santonin are held very closely by the 
Russian syndicate. The price of the 
Levant wormseed in 1911 was 19 to 20 
cents per pound, whereas the price of the 
article today is $2.90 per pound. The 
present cost santonin about $160 
per pound. We do not know how much 
longer the Russians will be able to keep 
up these high prices. 

_ Lycopodium.—Market is very firm, be- 
ing offered at 84 to 86 cents per pound. 
Offerings from abroad limited. 

Rhubarb.—Owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions in China the indications are that 
prices will be much higher. The present 
prices very firm. The price for the hgh 
dried whole root in cases is 35 zents per 
pound. 

Saffron.—Valencia saffron price ranged 
from $26 to $42 per pound, a fair market 
price at the present time being $32 per 
pound with indications of higher figures. 

American Saffron.—Price ruled from 
60 to 70 cents per pound. 

Vanilla Beans.—During the first six 
months of 5. the market prices of 
Mexican vanilla beans ranged from $9 to 
$13, the Bourbon bean from $8.59 to 
$10.50 and the South American bean trom 
$9.50 per pound. The new crop 
the Mexican bean has been fair, but the 
price, apparently, is being maintained in 
Mexico by restricted exportation and is 
probably influenced also by the diplo- 
matic situation of Mexico with the Unired 
States. It has not been many years since 
the wholesale price of the Mexican benn 
in the United States was one-half what it 
is today. Furthermore, the present crop 
has been heavily sold against the con- 
sumers for delivery on or shortly after 
arrival. Unsold stocks of cuits ar? iow 
and cannot be replaced from Mexico. The 
crop of the Bourbon vanilla bean is eitier 
subnormal or its exportation is being re- 
stricted since its selling price is ubout the 
Same as the Mexican bean, whereas it is 
generally materially less. It is reported 
that large French interests have been 
buying the Bourbon bean on the islands 
and in France, the indications are that 
with a normal demand during the last 
six months of 1925 the present prices may 
be maintained, but with an abnormal de- 
mand with restricted supplies, much 
higher prices would result. 

_ The Bourbon market recently declined 
in price from 40 to 50 percent. It is 
reported this is owing to the large stocks 
held in France partly spoiling, necessitat- 
ing recuring. thereby losing valuable aro- 
matic qualities. Unless used in manufac- 
turing in a short period, they will become 
unfit for use. As to what influence this 
will have later on the price is entirely 
problematical. 


Chemicals Markets 


Acetanilid.— Market 
and firm generally 
Manufacturers’ expected advances did 
not materialize. Prices ruled from 35 to 
36 cents per pound. 

Acetone.—Competition is a decided fac- 
tor. Demand’and production on the aver- 
age good. Manufacturers reduced the 
price to 10 cents per pound in carload 
lots, but later advanced to 12 cents per 
pound. 

Acetphenetidin.—Market steady and 
firm with price ruling ac 91.85 per pound. 
producers will be able to supply the de- 
mand. 

Aloin.—Steady throughout the _ year. 
Price ruling at 85 cents per pound. 

Bismuth compounds have undergone 
some little change during the year with a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future. 
During the past twelve months, metal 
bismuth declined from 10 shillings per 
pound to 5 shillings per pound and then 
recovered to 7 shillings 6 pence per pound. 
On July 1, the price was advanced 2 
shillings 6 pence. 

Under these conditions advancing prices 
are indicated. So far as the American 
market is concerned the quotations are 
as follows:—Metal bismuth lowest $1.35 
to $2.93 per pound; bismuth betanaptho- 
late $3.30 per pound; bismuth oxychloride 
$3.50 per pound; bismuth subcarbonate 
$3.30 per pound; bismuth subgallate $2.80 
per pound; bismuth subnitrate $2.75 per 
pound. 

Bromides.—The supplies of bromides 
have been limited and scarce because of 
the heavy demand in the use of the pro- 
duction of tetraethyl lead. If the demand 
for lead maintained and 
new source of supply of bromide appear 
in the market, the indications are the 
price will remain firm and continue to 
indefinitely with the possibility of slight 
advances. The situation, however, is well 
controlled by the domestic dealers. Im- 
ported bromides are not being offered 
freely, due to low prices of the American 
product. Quotations have remained un- 
changed during the year. Bromide of 
ammonia 53 cents per pound; bromide of 
potassium 47 cents per pound; bromide 
of sodium 47 cents per pound. 

Citric Acid.—During the past year the 
price of domestic citric acid had dropped 
1144 cents to today’s figure of 45% cents, 
basis crystals in barrels. The demand 
this season has been good. Supplies of 
domestic material have been at all times 
available. Importations for this year 
have been considerably less than over the 
corresponding period of last year. and at 
times the foreign acid has been offered at 
prices slightly above domestic figures. 

Glycerin.—The glycerin market has been 
very steady since the first of the year, 
and there is little prospect of immediate 
change, although prices may advance in 
the fall, as there is considerable less 
glycerin manufactured on the Continent 
today than formerly. Prior to the world 
war, there was more or less glycerin im- 
ported into this country and as we are 
using just as much glycerin today as be- 
fore the war, the stocks are not large. 


remained steady 
during the year. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


The imports of giycerin for the twelve 
months 1924 were 14,000,000 pounds 
against 15,500,000 pounds for 1923, and 
the exports for the same period were some 
91,000 pounds in 1924 and 210,000 pounds 
in 1923. The strength of the situation 
today is the lack of surplus in this coun- 
try. Hence, the probabilities are not for 
any reduction in price, but rather a slight 
advance. The price of U. S. P. glycerin 
today is about 19 cents in drums. 
Menthol.—The present price of Japanese 
menthol is $2.50 lower than this time last 
year. The price today in original cases is 
$11 per pound. No higher prices are 
looked for in the near future; in fact, 
future shipments are quoted from $1 to 
$2 per pound less, depending upon the 
date of shipment from Japan. 
Synthetic menthol is still being manu- 
factured in this country and has been 
taken up by one of the large chemical 
houses. The producers have not been able 
as yet to manufacture a strictly U. S. P. 
article. The crystals which are manufac- 
tured in this country synthetically comply 
with the requirements of the U. S. P. 
except in regard to the optical rotation. 
Not much synthetic menthol is being car- 
ried by wholesalers for the reason that 
the price of the synthetic is only slightly 
lower than the Japanese and therefore 
does not warrant the carrying the syn- 
thetic article in stock. It may be used to 
a large extent by certain proprietary 
believe that the Jap- 
anese menthol will continue to come in 
large quantities until such time as do- 
mestic manufacturers are able to make 
a cut in the price of the synthetic article. 
Quicksilver.—The quicksilver market has 
always been mercurial, so to speak, and 
continues so. The price has never been 
kept so high as recently. It is claimed 
that this is due to manipulation, ete., and 
also, that one of the largest mines abroad 
is closed down for repairs. We have 
been dependent for years on _ foreign 
quicksilver which comes chiefly from 
Spain, Austria, China and California. If 
the price keeps advancing the production 
of California quicksilver, which has been 
out of the market for six or eight vears, 
will be revived. The market price of 
quicksilver is about $83 per flask. 
Sugar of Milk.—Manufacturers’ price 
ruling throughout the year has been about 
20 cents per pound. There is apparently 
little prospect of a reduction in price. 
Tartaric Acid.—The sale of tartaric 
acid during the year has been normal. 
Prices have been very steady throughout 
the year, ruling at a very low basis, 
because of the strenuous competition that 
has existed between the domestic and 
foreign makers’ process. Quoted from 
2742 cents per pound to 28 cents per 
pound in barrels. 


Oils Markets 


Castor Oil.—Our principal supply of the 
raw material (castor beans) from which 
castor oil is expressed is from India. 
This is true also of Europe, although 
Brazil produces a moderate quantity for 
home consumption, the surplus being sold 
to America, England and the Coneinent. 
India, however, establishes the market 
price. The natives of India are getting 
very rich and their system of marketing 
enables them to get a good price tor 
‘astor beans as well as other India prod- 
ucts. During the crop year of 1924, 
values were boosted to unheard of figures 
which were reflected in the price of castor 
oil. The final report of the castor bean 
crop in India shows it to be approximately 
27 percent below that of 1924. Unusual 
and rainy conditions have been a factor 
in reducing acreage. The castor oil mar- 
ket was fairly steady during the year 
and contracts were freely taken on the 
following bases: ‘ar lots, drums, 16! 
cents; barrels 16% cents, cases 17: 
cents; less than car lots, drums 16% 
cents, barrels 17 cents, cases 18 cents: 
No. 3, car lots in drums, 16 cents, barrels 
161%, cents per pound, cases 1744 cents 
per pound; less than carload lots, drums 
16 cents per pound, barrels i6!4 cents 
per pound, cases 1714 cents per pouna 

Codliver Oil.—The official statistics 
regarding the cod fisheries of Norway 


up to June 13, 1$ are as folows:— 


*Hectoliters 
of steam 


Millions refined 

of cod medicinal 
Year. caught. codliver oil. 


By these data it will be seen that the 
production of Norwegian codliver oil in 
1925 is about 20,000 barrels less than in 
1924, and the world’s demand for medic- 
inal codliver oil had increased consider- 
ably since 1925 by reason of the discovery 
of these exceedingly important food ac- 
cessory substances—the vitamins, and the 
presence of fat soluble vitamin A in cod- 
liver oil. 

Good codliver oil often contains thirty 
times as much fat-soluble vitamin A as 
butter and this may explain its thera- 
peutic value in the treatment of nutri- 
tional diseases. It is certainly the most 
valuable of remedies in tuberculosis and 
rickets. Not only is its use increasing for 
human consumption, but it is now largely 
used in the treatment of poultry. Ex- 
haustive tests have been made and to- 
day the Federal and State agricultural 
and poultry departments are strongly 
advocating the use of the oil as a pre- 
ventive and cure for leg weakness in 
poultry, and for this purpose, as with 
humans, only the highest quality of oil 
answers. 

Some discussion has arisen as to the 
relative vitamin potency of Newfoundland 
and Norwegian codliver oil, but recent 
experiments by Poulsson seem to indicate 
that both oils are equally valuable, al- 
though they may differ slightly physically. 

Norwegian codliver oil is now being 
marketed in Norway in barrels with the 
extra space in the barrels (previously 
filled with air) filled with carbonic acid 
gas. The exposure of this oil to air in 
barrels (especially moist air), although 
very limited, causes some oxidation and 
reduction of the vitamin potency, while 


hectoliter 211,342 pints, about 26.5 
gallons. The cil is usually marketed for 
American trade in 30-gallon barrels, tin lined. 


the use of carbonic acid gas prevents such 
change. 

By reason of the decreased production 
of codliver oil and the increased demand, 
buyers are very nervous. Producers and 
dealers are keeping back stock and hold- 
ing out for higher prices. The future 
market for codliver oil is “in the lap 
of the Gods,” and it is dangerous to pre- 
dict future prices. The price in Norway 
on June 25 was $37 per barrel, 90 percent. 
more than it was six months ago. 

The Newfoundland codliver oil used 
to some extent in this country, but its 
sale in comparison with that of the Nor- 
Wegian oil is limited. 

Oil Lemon.—Price ranges present 
writing for strictly pure oil, from $1.75 
per pound to $2 per pound. Replacement 
vaiues in Messina are very much higher. 
Specuiation and unexpected large Euro- 
pean demand is a decided factor, together 
with an increased domestic demand. 
Notwithstanding there is a big crop, there 
is comparatively little supplies to be had. 
Indications favor higher prices in the near 
future, pending arrivals of new crop oil. 

Oil Veppermint.—Tine market has been 
decidedly firm during the year; price ad- 
vancing steadily, ranging from $5:75 to 
$23 per pound. Growing conditions in the 
producing area are undoubtedly much 
better, a copious rairifall having helped 
materially. Crop reports, however, con- 
tinue of the most pessimistic character. 
Practically everybody in the West is now 
committed to the idea of a very short 
crop and undoubtedly a majority of those 
who are sending out the most highly col- 
ored reports will be disappointed if, after 
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all, there should be a fair output. There 
is still time enough to produce a fairly 
good crop with favorable conditions, and 
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positive predictions one way or the other 
at this time are premature. 


Gums and Waxes Markets 


Camphor.—Business has been fairly 
steady on this item the first part of this 
year, the American manufacturers’ price 
at times being a little higher than for 
Japanese ‘goods. However, supplies of 
Japanese material have not been as 
plentiful this season as last. With the 
uprising in China the sftuation is slightly 
complicated and it is difficult for one to 
say what will transpire. Quotations at 
present are as follows:—American manu- 
factures, bulk, barrels, cents per 
pound; blocks, cases, cents per 
pound; 16s to pound, in one-pound car- 
tons, S9% cents per pound; 24s to pound, 
in pound cartons, 90 cents per pound; 
32s pound, pound cartons, cents 
per pound; Japanese, in slabs, 74 to 75 
cents per pound; 16s pound, cartons, 
92 cents per pound. 

Gum Arabic.—Prices were practically 
normal during the year with supplies 
plentiful. Gum sorts quoted from 12 cents 
to 15% cents per pound. White, No. 1, 
24 cents per pound; No. 2, 22% cents per 
pound; powdered, No. cents per 
pound; No. 2, 18 cents per pound; No. 3, 
17 cents per pound. The tendency for 
the future is for higher prices. 

Gum Tragacanth.—Present market 
prices rule as follows:—No. 1, powdered, 
75 cents per pound; No. 2, 56 cents per 
pound; No. 1, ribbon, $ per pound; 
No. 2, $1.42 per pound; No. 3, $1.35 per 
pound; mixed, $1.25 per pound. Until 
new crops arrive there is no prospect of 
a decline. In all probability there may 
be an advance of 25 percent. 

Beeswax.—The market price of beeswax 
in 1914 was 37 to 40 cents per pound, and 
the bleached wax 45 to 50 cents per 
pound. With the outbreak of the war the 
situation changed radically, as the prin- 
cipal European ®ountries ceased to be 
large consumers of this wax, and, in con- 
sequence, the bulk of the world produc- 
tion was shipped to this country, with the 
result that the stocks accumulated and 
prices declined steadily. Yellow wax went 
as low at one time as 12 cents per pound, 
while the bleached product commanded 
about 25 cents. Such a situation could 
not last, and during the past two years 
normalcy has been returning; there has 
been an ever-increasing demand for bees- 
wax, especially from Europe, and, in con- 
sequence, the market price has been 
steadiiy advancing, and the ruling quo- 
tations today for unbleached and bleached 
beeswax are only slightly above pre-war 
figures. There is little prospect of a de- 
cline in price. 

Carnauba Wax.—The early part of the 
year price remained steady with a firm 
demand. Later the market stiffened pgr- 
ceptibly and advanced considerably, owing 
to reported smallness of the crop and 
brisk demand. Prices are as follows:— 
No. 1, 37 to 38 cents per pound; No. 2, 
yellow, 34 to 35 cents per pound; No. 2, 
north country, 32 to 33 cents per pound; 
No. 3, chalky, 31 to 32 cents per pound; 
No. 3, north country, 30 to 31 cents per 
pound. 

Shellac.—Quotations remained fairly 
steady during the year with a normal de- 
mand. Market prices are as_follows:— 
D. C., V. S. O. and Diamond I, 77 to 


78 
cents per pound; superfine, 56 to 58 cents 
per pound; T. N., 53 to 55 cents per 
pound: garnet, 54 to 56 cents per pound; 
bone dry, spot, 61 to 67 cents per pound; 
August-December, 59 to 65 cents per 


pound. 


President Andrews :—Mr. Belsterling has submitted his report and asks that it 


be read by title and referred to the board of control in the usual manner. 


hear objections, it is so ordered. 


Unless I 


President employment and welfare, Foster Hannaford, chair- 
man. Mr. Hannaford, I regret, could not attend this meeting. This is one of the new 


committees appointed last year when our constitution was amended. 


It is an im- 


portant subject, and Mr. Hannaford has handled it briefly but very ably, and I am 


going to ask the secretary to read his report, 
Secretary Waterbury read the following 


welfare committee :— 


prepared report of the employment and 


Report Committee Employment and Welfare 
Problems 


This committee was appointed as suc- 
cessor to the committee on employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation which 
for many years presented comprehensive 
reports on the changes in iegislation affect- 
ing master and servant or employer and 
employe relationships. Public policy in 
these matters seems to be well defined now 
and it is primarily a matter of details in 
making effective the apparent wishes of 
the community. 

Briefly stated our public policy appears 
to be a demand for such employment of 
eapital as will provide steady utilization 
of labor at a wage rate adequate to meet 
the requirements of decent living. Inci- 
dental to this is the responsibility of the 
employer for all losses due to incapacity 
of health or body of employes as the di- 
rect result of performing duties or services 
gainful to the employer or at his direction. 

In actual practice employers have been 
compelled by law to take care of injured 
employes whose incapacity is due to his 
occupation or an accident arising in the 
course of employment. Kither the em- 
ployer must give satisfactory evidence of 
his financial ability to meet these risks or 
insure the risk with a financially respon- 
sible inSurance company. 

We have seen the rates of compensa- 
tion rise from a small share of the weekly 
earnings until they are now generally up 
to about two-thirds of the average weekly 
wages. Also the time of waiting between 
the occurrence of the accident and the 
payment of compensation has been re- 
duced until in most States it is only one 
week. The effect of this compulsion has 
in many cases induced a rate of accident 
frequency and prolonged treatment wholly 
disproportionate to the nature of injuries 
requiring compensation. In such cases 
an unduly heavy burden is placed upon 
the consumer who must of course bear the 
cost in the price he pays for his material 
wants. The wage earner himself is the 
logical agency for the correction of waste 
due to industrial accidents by insisting 
upon more careful attention to duties on 
the part of fellow-workers. Every time a 
workman carelessly injures himself or 
causes the injury of another, or malingers, 
he cheats his fellow-workman. 


In order that an intelligent study might 
be made of the type and frequency of 
accidents among wholesale druggists’ em- 
ployes and the aggregate cost of them, a 
form for tabulating this information was 
prepared by your committee and sent to 
all members during the past year. It is 
our opinion that insufficient data are avail- 
able to offer at this time anything like 
safe conclusions upon which a construc- 
tive campaign for meeting the entire prob- 
lem can be based. In the course of the 
coming year, however, we recommend that 
the incoming committee compile and tab- 
ulate the data available. Members should 
continue to keep the record regularly as 
it will probably require about five years’ 
experience to give sufficient information to 
enable us to present a program which will 
be helpful in reducing some of the expense 
from this cause. 

The cost of maintainirfg a force of em- 
ployes to sell goods, do the office work 
necess and to handle the warehouse 
work is very great in the wholesale drug 
Musiness. This cost is absorbed in the 
extra. cost of superintendence of the work 
and in the extra cost of actually doing the 
work with new instead of with experienced 
people less the loss, which would be sus- 
tained if incompetent people were kept on 
the force. 

In order to give the association’s mem- 
bership some concrete figures on this 
subject, a selected list of representative 
houses were asked to supply their figures 
on the average number of people they 
hired each year and the average number of 
people they had their payrolls. 

The response to this questionnaire was 
very gratifying ana the information dis- 
closed was astonishing. 

The composite figures of nine represen- 
tative companies follows:— 


Turnover————~> 
1924. 1925. 
12.0% 

32.8% 44.1 % 

Warehouse employ 61.0% 47.9 % 
44.7% 36.4 % 

Jt will be noted that except for men on 
the sales force, the wholesale druggists 


Salesmen 
Office employe 


furnishing this information are changing 
nearly one-half of their employes every 
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year. If it takes only one month to 
break in” a new employe this would 
represent an additional cost of about 6 
percent of the payroll. I believe it will be 
the consensus of opinion that it takes 
longer than one month to train employes 
and that in addition to the actual payroll 
cost of such employes there is a Very 
real cost due to errors in order filling and 
handling the accounting on customers’ or- 
ders. 
__informaticn on the matter o ) 
insurance was also asked for, bet € was 
found that so few concerns carried group 
insurance that 10 relation could be estab- 
lished between labor turnover and group 
insurance. However, it is believed that 
more and more companies will take on 
insurance and that aditional infor- 
naticn will be obtained if this point is fol- 
—— up in the coming year. 
1s committce will make 

put will close with a summary of some 
omoeets it believes to be worthy of seri- 
me within the next few 
i. Group Insurance.—A survey of the 
ruggists—its cost and its benefits, if any 

2. Lunch and rest rooms.—A survey of 
their existence and use by wholesale drug- 

° ours oyme —Time 

Vacations. 
stan census of various classes of em- 
me Turnover of office and warehouse 


; These suggestions are not to be regarded 
as inclusive but merely suggestive ‘of our 
ideas as to the purposes and Scope of ac- 
tivities of this committee. , 

P President Andrews :—The report is be- 
ore you, gentlemen. Is there any dis- 


cussion? Let me emphasize again, that 
we are glad to hear from any of the as- 
sociate members who are present, who care 
to make remarks on these reports as they 
are Submitted. Is there any one to talk 
on this report? 


Employment Turnover 


J. G. Smith :—I would like to inquire of 
the association whether there are other 
houses who had any silimar experience 
in relation to the percentages that are 
represented in this report in reference to 
labor turnover? To me it is almost in- 
credible that these figures could be rep- 
resented here of general conditions that 
exist in the wholesale drug business. I 
refer to the percentage of turnover under 
the caption of “Office Employes,” 44.1 
percent, and “Warehouse Employes,” 47.9 
percent. I only ask for information. Can 
we get someone who has had similar expe- 
rience to confirm those figures? 

President Andrews:—Is there anyone 
who has had experience with labor turn- 
over who can answer Mr. Smith? 

Henry D. Faxon :—I think that our fig- 
ures were included in these percentages, 
and I am very much surprised at the large 
percentages, 

Our percentage was very much less, but 
I can call Mr. Smith’s attention to one 
factor. It is recorded there in the labor 
turnover. You take the first of September, 
I think that we had ten boys and about 
fifteen girls go back to school—girls and 
boys who worked during the summer time 
—which doesn’t disrupt the organization 
because Wwe prepared for it, but they are 
young folks who come down there to work 
during that period. That brings up the 
figure. the only thing can see 
explain the labor turnover at the ware- 
house. The other figures seem to me to 
be very acceptable, 


Preside 
ident Andrews:—Is there any further discussion on this report? If not 


what is your pleasure, gentlemen? 


Cuurse and be referred to the board of it will take the usual 


It is so ordered, 


The sinece ic 
€ next order of business is the report of the committee on trade marks, Frank 


A. Blair, chairman. 


jections; it is so ordered. 


Mr. Blair not being prese i 
present, we will receive > repor y ti 
and refer it to the beard of control, unless there is some 


I hear no ob- 


Report Committee Trade Marks 


In the interest of the many members of 
our association whose investment in trade 
marks and good will warrants this study 
on the subject by your committee at each 
meeting, the year just closed has wit- 
nessed the enactment of considerable im- 
portant legislation abroad, continued dis- 
cussion, legisiative and otherwise, of pro- 
posed enactments at home, and the hand- 
ing down of several court decisions of 
interest and importance. 


Domestic Legislation Proposed 


: The important measure, known as H. R., 
7539, summarized in our last year's report, 
was not reported to the House by the 
Committee on Patents. Concerted action 
by all the supporters of such an act is 
apparently necessary to insure considera- 
tion at the next session. 

Of still greater importance to trade 
mark owners in general is the new trade 
mark bill introduced into the Senate dur- 
ing the recent Congress. This known 
as S. 2679, and embodies in amended form 
the measure drawn up by the patent and 
trade mark committee of the American 
Bar Association, and by the latter rec- 
ommended for passage. 

In its present form the bill contains 
several provisions which, in the opinion 
of your committee, are highly objection- 
able as being in the nature of experiment 
that, if enacted into law, would entail 
needless and expensive litigation. Among 
these are section 2 (f) which permits the 
registration of any mark, no matter if a 
mere descriptive or geographical term, or 
only a surname, provided it has been in 
“substantially exclusive use as a trade 
mark for five years preceding the appli- 
cation” this on the theory of ‘‘secondary 

It is only rarely that the courts have 
held that marks of this character have 
acquired a distinctive, or secondary mean- 
ing, and then only as a result of long use 
and on clear proof that the mark had be- 
come identified in the public mind with 
the particular goods. There is alwavs 
doubt as to the justice of extending the 
registration privilege to a single owner 
of marks of this kind, which, from their 
very nature, are in use more or less gen- 
erally. In any case, the Patent Office 
should not be empowered to do so merely 
on a showing of five years’ use. To pro- 
tect all such marks, save in exceptional 
cases, the common-law right should be 
sufficient. 

Another questionable section (Sec. 12) 
authorizes the registration of the same or 
similar marks for separate portions of the 
United States on the strength of sub- 
Stantially exclusive use in such limited 
territory. Thus it would be possible to 
have several concurrent registrations of 
the same mark, each restricted to a def- 
inite area, but with presumably no regis- 
tration rights in adjoining territory. Here 
again the delimitation of the scope of use 
of a trade mark is properly a matter for 
the courts, not the Patent Office, and its 
assumption by the latter, as provided in 
the bill, will entail untold trouble and 
expense on the part of all those regis- 
trants, who in the natural expansion of 
business, should later wish to enter ad- 
jJacent markets. While the bill contains 
several features that, in the opinion of 
your committee, are improvements over 
the present law, still we are convinced 
that this association should join with all 
other owners of valuable marks in enter- 
ing a strong protest with the Senate 
committee against the passage of the bill 
in its present form. Copies of the draft 
under discussion can presumably be ob- 
tained by addressing the Clerk of the 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


> 


Foreign Legislation 


The past year has not been notable for 
new legislation, either at home or abroad, 
Chief among foreign enactments was per- 
haps the Argentine merchandise marks 
law, which became effective on November 
10, 1924. This aims to protect both the 
Argentine producer and consumer from 
deception as to the origin of trade-marked 


goods, by requiring that all goods im- 
ported into that country bear the name 
of the country of origin, also indications 
of the quality, weight or measure thereof 
and Whether pure or mixed. <A period of 
one year, i, e., to November 10, 1925, is 
allowed in which to make the changes 
called for by the act. 

A recent regulation, supplementary to 
the new Brazilian trade mark law men- 
tioned in our last report, makes the new 
registration fee retroactive, and applicable 
both to new and old registrations. : 

Under date of February 28, 1925, there 
became effective in the Republic of Colom- 
bia a new patent and trade mark law, 
superseding that of 1914 and former 
statutes. 

A comparison of the new law with the 
one heretofore in force reveals several 
important differences. The old statute 
made property in a trade mark depend- 
ent on registration, subject to prior use, 
While the new law makes it dependent 


Frank Blair 
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upon registration alone. A thirty-day pe- 
riod is granted counting from the last 
publication of the mark, in which to file 
opposition. A novel provision is that re- 
lating to cancellation, which restricts this 
privilege to those who have made pub- 
lic use of the mark on the same goods in 
Colombia for four years previous to the 
promulgation of the present law, and who, 
moreover, shall have registered such mark 
thereunder within one year of its going 
into effect. The use of a mark after reg- 
istration is optional. 

Whiie a registration under the old law 
lasted twenty yeurs, subject to renewal 
for an equal period, the new law limits 
registration to ten years and renewal to 
five years. The official fees for both 
have also been materially increased. 

On January 8, 1925, a new trade mark 
law went into effect in Guatemala. Among 
its important provisions are:—(1) Exten- 
sion of the opposition period from thirty 
to forty days; (2) name and address of 
registrant, in addition to the registration 
notice required on the trade mark as used 
on the goods; (3) renewal of a registra- 
tion must be made within sixty days of 
its expiration, but may be filed thereafter 
if no one else has applied; (4) severe pen- 


alties for the infringement of a registered 
mark, or for fraudulent registration of 
a mark. The provision that a mark should 
be considered ‘‘different’’ when a surname 
or device was added thereto, the execu- 
tive order that caused much uneasiness 
among American registrants in Guate- 
mala a year ago, is omitted from the new 
law. 

The new Republic of Lithuania has also 
enacted its first trade mark law, effective 
March 12, 1925. This contains most of 
the usual provisions relating to the reg- 
istration of a mark and the rights of non- 
registrants, but the mark is not pub- 
lished and no opposition privilege is given. 
A novel feature is disclosed in section 
15, which permits of the sale or leasing 
of a trade mark for use in a branch of 
the business no longer carried on by the 
original owner. As concerns foreigners, 
registration rights are restricted to citi- 
zens of those states that have guaranteed 
protection to the trade marks of_Lith- 
uanians. Of these nations the United 
States is one. Minor changes have been 
made in the trade mark law or regula- 
tions of certain other countries, includ- 
ing Greece. 


During the present year will expire 
thousands of registrations made under 
the Act of 1905. As the act provides that 
all renewals thereunder must be filed 
within six months of expiration, members 
who registered under the act of 1905 or 
1906 should lose no time in filing renew- 
als, else their marks may be registered 
by another. This action is rendered all 
the more imperative by the fact that for 
the past two years the Patent Office 
examiners, when searching for marks in 
conflict with one filed for registration, 
have not considered those the registration 
of which has been allowed to lapse. It is 
thus quite possible for a rival to appro- 
priate and register a long established 
mark with the resultant costly cancella- 
tion proceedings necessary to remove it 
from the register. 


Status Pan-American Conventions 


In order to make the Santiago conven- 
tion of 1923 operative, the ratification of 
but one more country is required, this 
constituting the one-third necessary for 
that purpose. As stated in our last year’s 
report, Brazil was the only_ nation 
ratify up to that time. Since then 
Guatemala, Paraguay, Cuba and the 
United States have ratified in the order 
named. Until the sixth country shall 
have ratified it, however, the present, or 
Buenos Aires convention of 1910, remains 
in force. 


Decisions Foreign Tribunals 


A decision of considerable importance 
to American exporters to Belgium was 
rendered by the Brussels Court of Ap- 
peals on March 28, 1924, and affirmed by 
a higher court on December 16, 1924, This 
case involved the right to register the 
trade mark “Eversharp” for pencils in 
Belgium. On November 21, 1919, the 
Wahl Company, of Chicago, American 
owners, renewed the registration of their 
mark in Belgium, but did not obtain reg- 
istration in the United States until Oc- 
tober 25, 1921. Having begun action to 
restrain infringement of the mark by one 
Wright, it was found that the latter had 
registered the mark in his own name 
shortly before the complainant’s home 
registration was granted. 3asing its de- 
cision on article 6 of the international 
convention, as revised at Washington, 
June 8, 1911, which provides that a mark, 
in order to be admitted to protection in 
any convention country, must first have 
been registered in the country of origin, 
the court held that, inasmuch as the 
American concern had not secured such 
registration when the suit was begun, 
they had no right to sue a later registrant 
for infringement, particularly as they did 
not show use of the mark prior to that of 
defendants. 

A similar decision, rendered in De- 
cember, 1924, by the Paris Court of Ap- 
peals, apparently proves that the article 
6 above cited will be strictly applied by 
French and Belgian courts, and that 
American concerns ‘Seeking to export 
trade-marked goods to convention coun- 
tries must first see that their marks are 
registered here. The matter is expected 
to come up for discussion at the inter- 
national conference to be held at The 
Hague in October, 1925. 

In three other countries, namely Cuba, 
Japan and Porto Rico, suits brought to 
protect well-known American trade marks 
were more successful. In Cuba an at- 
tempt having been made to pirate and 
register the words ‘‘His Master's Voice,”’ 
long famous as the mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, for use on 
radio receivers and transmitters, horns 
and accessories, an opposition was filed 
by the latter concern. The complaint 
having been dismissed, appeal was taken 
to the Cuban executive, who reversed the 
decision on the ground that, although the 
respective goods were not identical, they 
were so close as to leave some doubt as 
to their origin when used under the 
same mark. 

In Japan a similar decision was reached 
in the case of an application by a native 
to register the word ‘‘Water-Man"’ for 
use on carbon and other papers, as against 
the long use by L. E. Waterman & Com- 
pany, of the name ‘‘Waterman” on foun- 
tain pens. In spite of a slight difference 
in the goods, the Patent Office held that, 
in view of their common use and place of 
sale, confusion as to origin would result. 
Moreover, the Japanese trade mark law 
refuses registration to any name of an- 
other person without his consent. 

The value of home registration was 
again shown in an opposition made by 
the Mentholatum Company to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of Porto Rico, against the 
registration in that island of the word 
‘“Mentolina”’’ as a trade mark for an anal- 
gesic cream. Following a finding by the 
board of health the two products pos- 
sessed the same pharmacological and 
therapeutic properties, the secretary held 
that the words themselves were so sim- 
ilar as to confuse the average purchaser, 
The fact that the American concern has 
registered its mark in the United States 
was considered an important factor. 
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Decisions Domestic Tribunals 


Of the court decisions relating to trade 
marks and unfair competition reported 
during the past year, the two of the most 
interest, as affirming the right to protec- 
tion of a mark from its use by another on 
dissimilar goods, were those relating to 
the “Vogue” and “Rolls-Royce” trade 
marks, respectively. In the former case, 
the publisher of a magazine called 
“Vogue,” known as an arbiter of fashion 
in the millinery trade, succeeded in en- 
joining the use by a hat manufacturer, on 
its products, of the letter ‘“‘V” including 
the device of a woman’s head, although 
it was free to use the word “Vogue” as 
being a descriptive term. This decision 
was based on the injury that might result 
to the circulation and reputation of plain- 


tiff’s periodical from a use of its mark on 
goods that were inferior or out of style. 
Here, it will be noted, there was no actual 
competition between the parties. 

Even more far-reaching was the de- 
cision rendered by the United States Dis- 
trict Court, District of New Jersey, in 
the suit brought by the Rolls-Royce Com- 
pany of America, Inc., to restrain the use 
by the defendant of the name “Rolls- 
Royce” on radio tubes. Here again there 
Was no actual competition, nor was any 
actual damage claimed or proven. How- 
ever, the court said, there was nothing so 
dissimilar in the products of the parties, 
automobiles and radio tubes, to lead it 
to say that one might, with impunity, by 
reason of such difference, appropriate the 
name made famous as an automobile trade 
magk. In affirming the decision, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, observed that elec- 
tricity was a leading factor in both auto- 
mobiles and radio sets, a person buying a 
radio set marked “Rolls-Royce” might 
easily suppose that the automobile manu- 
facturers added radio sets to their list of 
products, and if the tubes proved unsat- 
isfactory, it would sow in his mind a dis- 
trust of the “Rolls-Royce” automobile. 

Two cases of especial interest to our 
members were among those decided during 
the past year, one by the New York Su- 
preme Court, the other by the Patent 
Office. 

The former case was an action for un- 
fair competition brought by Paul West- 
phal, well-known manufacturer of “West- 
phal’s Auxiliator,” and other preparations 
for the hair and scalp, against Paul West- 
phal, the World’s Best Corporation et al., 
to enjoin the use by the latter of the name 
“Westphal” in —— with the sale of 

similar line of products, P 
6 Back in the year 1881, Paul W estphal, 
grandfather of the defendant of that name, 
the plaintiff's predecessor in business, 
originated and began the manufacture of 
a hair tonic, which he ealled ‘“‘Westphal’s 
Auxiliator.” The business prospered so 
that the name “Westphal” became well 
known in connection with this preparation, 
and the name was later applied to a colat- 
eral line of goods, including hair renewers, 
shampoo creams, toilet water, perfumes 
and barbers’ supplies in general. In the 
year 1923, Paul Westphal, grandson, began 
to manufacture in New York City a hair 
tonic and other barber supplies, under 
the name of “Westphal,” whereupon ac- 
tion for was brought 

3 e parent concern. 
yr Fecision rendered on July 7, 1925, 
the defendants and their agents, attor- 
neys and servants, were enjoined from 
“manufacturing, selling or dealing in hair 
tonies or other barbers’ supplies within the 
State of New York or elsewhere under 
said name of Westphal, Paul Westphal, 
Westphal’s, Paul Westphal Company and 
Westphal’s World’s Best Corporation, or 
of any of them, or using said name of 
Westphal either, alone or in conjunction 
with other words or symbols or in any 
other manner, within the State of New 
York or elsewhere in connection with a 
hair tonic or barbers’ supply business. 

This decision, which is one of the most 
drastic of its kind on record, apparently 
prohibits the defendant, Paul Westphal, 
from using his own name in his estab- 
lished business, whether with or without 
qualification. 

The second case just 
eerned an application 
Office to register under the 
consisting of cartons in 
which the applicant packed its Nujol 
preparation, the word “Nujol having been 
previously registered. The purpose of 
the registration was to enable the appli- 
eant to register its label as a _ whole, in 
eertain Latin-American countries where 
registration of the whole label or trade 
mark is required. The application was 
rejected by the assistant commissioner 
on the ground that the material included 
in the carton, consisting, apart from the 
word “Nujol,” wholly of the descriptive 
matter and directions, did not constitute 
a trade mark, as it lacked distinctiveness. 
Jt was held, moreover, that since the appli- 
cant had already claimed and registered 
the word “Nujol” as its trade mark, the 
Patent Office was justified in refusing to 
accept its carton as such. ’ 

The consequences of this rejection were 
perhaps more serious than at first sight 
appear. In the first place, the act of 1920 
does not provide for an appeal in such 
cases, the commissioner’s decision being 
final. In the second place, due to the fact 
that the right to use a trade mark or label 
in most Latin-American countries is 
wholly dependent on registration, the ap- 
plicant was compelled, either withdraw 
its “Nujol” product from these markets, 
or to adopt, at great expense, a new label 
that would be held registrable under the 
act. Inasmuch as the evident purpose and 
intent of the Act of 1920 was to permit 
American producers who desired to export 
goods to Latin-American and other coun- 
tries register their marks the form 
used on the goods, as a basis for foreign 
registration, would seem that the strict 
interpretation given the law by the Patent 
Office was wholly at variance with its aim 
and purpose. This case, among others, 
serves to emphasize the need of a revision 
our present trade mark statute. 

As in previous years, your committee 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance of 
Arthur Wm. Barber, secretary the 
United States Trade Mark Association, 
preparing this report. 
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Our Fellow Members: 


The recent convention the National 
Druggists Association afforded 
real opportunity refresh and 
strengthen those bonds friendship that 
spring from common purpose. 


appreciated the privilege helping 
entertain you enjoyed 
thoroughly. 


Come again soon. 
welcome you. 


Detroit always 


FREDERICK STEARNS COMPANY 
Manufacturing Pharmacists 


Established 1855 Detroit, Michigan 


TRADE MARK 


Thé above brand STICK LICORICE identifies 
originally introduced 1870 and made uninterruptedly since 
then the NATIONAL LICORICE COMPANY and its ante- 
cedents. better quality procurable. delicious remedial agent 
for inflamed throat membranes. Sold only individual cartons. 


Formerly packed bags 


NOW PUT ORAMENTAL toc TIN BOXES 


The above made solely 


NATIONAL LICORICE COMPANY 


Headquarters for Everything Licorice 


Main Office and Works 


Moline, Montreal, Canada 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET SINCE 1871 
‘ 


as 
~ 
| 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


President Andrews:—The next order of business is the report of the committee 
on Iecal associations, W. E. Greiner, chairman. 
Mr. Greiner presented the following 


Report Committee Local Associations 


Nothing is so enduring some- 
thing that is very old. Of friendships 
this is particularly true, and where 
better, pray, can friendships be well 
formed and perpetuated as at informal 
gatherings among limited numbers many 


ever 


as 


so 


of whom have some commen point of 
contact. 

Local associations were recommended 
as a most desirable form of promoting 


acquaintance and frienship among whole- 


druggists at the earliest meetings 
of the Western Wholesale Drug Associa- 
tion of which the National Wholesale 


Drugeists’ Association is the successor. 
This subject therefore is one of the oldest 


with which we have been concerned. 
There isn’t anything new in it to record 


from year to year—it has just grown 
dear to us and we cannot pass a con- 
vention by without paying some small 


tribute to their great worth—recognizing 
their good work, 


Our recommendation is just the same 


as was that of the earliest association 
members—join the local association in 
your territory and attend their meet- 
ings fegularly. If you have no associa- 


tion nearby, form one, and get really well 
acquainted with your competitor—make 
friendship the basis of your competition, 
not enmity. 


President Andrews:—The next order of business is the report of the committee 


on memorials of dec 


ased members, Harry 


J. Schnell, chairman. 


Mr. Schnell presented the following report :— 


Report Committee Memorials Deceased 
Members 


As the years come and go the truth ot 
Alexander Smith’s observation that “to 
our graves we walk in the thick footprints 
of departed men” seems more and more 
significant. Year after year as this com- 
mittee brings in its reports the foot- 
prints of departed members to the grave 
grow more numerous in a way that would 
be appalling if we were not so accus- 
tomed to accepting such things as a mat- 
ter of course. Many of those who have 
passed “fell like autumn fruit that mel- 
lowed long,” while ethers were cut down 
in the midst om tweir growth when it 
seemed that much uy before them in this 
life. Each, as he has gone on, has left 
an influence on our trade and the world 
generally. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that this influence will not die so long 


as our race survives, as in some form or 
other it will be transmitted from snera- 
tion to generation indefinitely; The 


thought that in our daily life we are, ina 
sense, building for all time, should often 
give us pause. 

Puring the twe ‘ 
ing death has taken his usual toll of our 
fellows, our having been nineteen 
members. seven of whom were active (that 
is to say were identified with or had re- 
tired from houses that hold active mem- 
bership in our body), ten associate, one 
honorary. and complimentary. Two 
of the deceased, Fred L. Carter and 
Lucien B. Hall, had served, us as presi- 
dent. 

A brief sketch of the 
our departed members, 
order of their passing, 


Herbert Hostetter 


The Hostetter Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
1859-1924 


D. Herbert Hostetter, president of the 
Hostetter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
September 28, 1924, at Pasadena, Cal., 
where he had gone almost a year pre- 
viously for his health and to look after 
some of his business interests on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hostetter was sixty-five years old, 
having been born at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1859, the son of David and Rosetta Rickey 
Hostetter. He was educated at the in- 
stitution now known as the University of 
Pittsburgh, and also studied the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. 


lvemonth just now clos- 


1Oss 


one 


of 
the 


lives of each 
arranged in 
follows:— 


Our deceased member began his busi- 
ness career as purchasing agent for the 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad, of 


which his father was the builder and first 
president, and later was assistant to the 
president. Upon his father’s death, Mr. 
Hostetter became president of the Hos- 
tetter Company, the business founded by 
his grandfather, Dr. Jacob Hostetter, in 
18538, and of the Penn Gas Coal Company, 
and had other large business interests. 
He also gave much thought to civie affairs 
and was identified with public matters of 
both local and national scope. He was 
one of the first yacht owners to tender 
his yacht, Kestrel II, to the government 
during the World War. He was an ardent 
sportsman, and a member of the Art So- 
ciety and the Academy of Science and 
Art at Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, the Duquesne, Allegheny 
County and Oakmont Country clubs of 
Pittsburgh, the New York and Larchmont 
Yacht clubs, and other clubs in New York, 


and the Congressional Country Club of 
Washington, D. C., 

The widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


Frank Bell 


Armour & Co., Chicago, M1. 
Frank Martin Bell, manager of the 


pharmaceutical department of Armour & 
Co,. Chicago, died suddenly November 28, 
1924, of heart failure. He was fifty-eight 
years old. 

Mr. Bell was born at Mocksville, N. C., 
November 27, 1866. At the age of twenty- 
five vears he went to Chicago and secured 
a position with Armour & Co, His promo- 
tion was rapid and eight years later he 
was made manager of the pharmaceutical 
department, which position he held for 
twenty-five vears. 

In its early 


days the pharmaceutical 


department of Armour & Co, was known 
as the pepsin department, pepsin at that 
time being the only contribution of the 


house to materia medica. It was Mr. Bell 
who enlarged and developed the depart- 
ment until now if turns out some fifty- 


odd distinetly pharmaceutical products. 


The deceased was a regular attendant 
at our meetings, and took an active in- 
terest in this organization. His genial 


presence will be much missed by those of 
us who knew him best. 

Mr. Bell never married. Surviving him 
are one brother, Marshall Bell, of Murphy, 
N. C., and two sisters, Miss Margaret 
Bell, of Mocksville, N. C., and Mrs. Maxcy 
L. John, of Laurinburg, N. C. 


Richard Warren Proctor 


The Wm. Merrell Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio 
1872-1924 
Richard Warren Proctor, secretary, 


member of the board of directors, and 
technical adviser to the sales and public- 
ity departments of the Wm. S. Merrell 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died Decem- 
ber 7, 1924, at his home in that city. The 
immediate cause of his death was heart 
failure. 

Mr. Proctor was born at Billerica, Mass., 
and was fifty-two years old. 
He was graduated by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1894 with the 
degree of Bachelor Science. Imme- 


so 


of 
diately thereafter he entered the employ 
of the Wm. 8. Merrell Company as a 
chemist and became successively super- 
intendent of the laboratories, purchasing 
agent, and technical adviser to the sales 


Harry Schnell 


Chairman 
Committee Memorials 


and publicity departments. For the 
twenty years prior to his demise he had 
been secretary of the corporation and a 
member of its board of directors. 

The deceased was active in the affairs 
of the American Drug Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, having been chairman of its 
scientific section for two years, and was 
a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, a former president of the Tech- 
nology Club of Cincinnati. and had just 
been elected president of the local alumni 
association of the Delta Upsilon Fratern- 
ity. He was a member of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Uni- 
versity Club, and was very active in 
Masonic affairs, having been a member 
of the Scottish Rite and the Shrine, and 
treasurer of the Hyde Park Masonic 
Lodge. He was also treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Hyde Park Savings and Loan Com- 
pany. 


Mr. wife, who was Miss Cora 
Sadler, of Cincinnati, died some years 
ago. One daughter, Miss Mary Helen 


Proctor, survives. 


William 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, New York 


William Outis Allison, president of the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Ine., New 
York, died at his winter apartment in 
that city December 18, 1924, in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age. 

Mr. Allison was born in Bergen county, 
New Jersey, on the bank of the Hudson 
River, opposite New York, March 30, 1849, 
the son of William Henry and Catherine 
Jordan Allison. After such schooling as 
usually came to a country boy at that 
time he began his business life as a 
journalist in the office of William B. Dana, 
publisher of the Financial Chronicle of 


New York. Mrs. Dana, neighbor the 
Allisons, had taken a faney to the un- 
usually bright and prepossessing boy of 
eleven, had made him a member of her 
household, and had given him advantages 
which but for her would have been be- 
yond his reach. When he was in his 


twenty-third year he became a publisher 
in his own right by issuing the first num- 
ber of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
October 18, 1871. In 1874 he established 
The Painters Magazine, and in_ 1884 
bought The Druggists Circular. These 
three papers, the first named a weekly 
and the other two monthlies, he continued 


to publish, at first as an individual and 
later as president of corporations, until 
his death. 

Mr. Allison was twice married, first to 


Miss Caroline L. Hovey, who died in 1896, 
and then to Mrs. Caroline Comstock, whe 
survives. Three children by his first mar- 
riage also survive, Catharine, the wife 
of P. Roderick MacLean; Frances, and 
John Blauvelt Allison. 


Fritz Achelis 


American Hard Rubber Company, 
New York 
1843-1924 

Fritz Achelis, president of the American 


Hard Rubber Company from its formation 
to the end of his days, died at his home 


in New York, Decembér 23, 1924, in his 
eighty-second year. By his decease not 
only are our trades deprived of an out- 


standing figure but his home city and the 
country lose a citizen whose life was spent 
large] in alleviating the sufferings of 
others 

Mr. Achelis was born in the old city of 
Brooklyn, June 1, 1843, and his first busi- 
ness venture was with the textile house 
of Frederick Vietor & Achelis, New York. 
In 1881 he acquired an interest in the 
India Rubber Comb Company, with offices 
in New York and factory at College Point, 
Long Island. He was president of that 
company in 1898 when there was effected a 
merger of his company with the Goodrich 
Hard Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
and the Butler Hard Rubber Company, of 
president of the new corporation, the 
American Hard Rubber Company, in which 
office he served continuously until his 
death. He was always keenly interested 
in the sales problems of the new company, 
particularly in the merchandising of 
combs, one of its prine#pal products, 
through the drug trade and devoted much 
of his time and administrative ability to 
this important pnase of the business. 

In addition to being president and direc- 
tor of the American Hard Rubber Com- 


pany, Mr. Achelis was a director and 
trustee of the Central Savings Bank, a 
director of the Boker Cutlery and Hard- 


ware Company, and of H. Boker and Com- 
pany, Inc. He was also a member of the 
Rumson Country Club. Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, and the Merchants’ Club of New York. 

Conspicuous as he was in business and 
social life, Mr. Achelis was perhaps even 
a more outstanding fiure in the world of 
charity. Here he gave not only of his 
time and means but in person took an 
active part in the direction of the affairs 
of eleemosynary institutions in which he 
was particularly interested. Among some 
of his more notable acts in this field were 
the founding, building and furnishing of 
the Lenox Hill Hospital Nurses’ Training 
School, and the endowing of several beds 
in the hospital. In this work he was aided 
by his wife, and after her death, as a me- 
morial to her, he endowed loges and chairs 
in the New York Town Hall. In 1918, on 
the centenary of the birth of Conrad Pop- 
penhusen, well known as a pioneer in the 
manufacture of hard rubber in America, 
Mr. Achelis established an endowment fund 
of $30,000 for the benefit of the Poppen- 
husen Institute, College Point, New York, 
as a memorial to A. D. Schlesinger, for- 
merly general superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Hard Rubber Company, and William 
Kiel, Mr. Schlesinger’s successor. By his 
will generous sums were bequeathed to 
various charities in New York, New Jersey 
and Ohio. 

Mr. Achelis is survived by one son, 
Frederick G. Achelis of Greefiwich, Conn., 
and two daughters, Miss Elizabeth Achelis, 


and Mrs. F. A. Sansome, both of New 
York. 
Frederick Fink 
Lehn & Fink, Ine., New York 


1846-1924 


Frederick W. Fink, one of the founders 
the Lehn & Fink Products Company, New 
York, and Bloomfield, N. J., died Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, at Fulda, Germany, where 
he had gone a short time before to join a 
daughter and other relatives. He was 
seventy-nine years old. 

Mr. Fink was born January 13, 1846, at 
Cassel, Germany. He came to this coun- 
try as a young man and for a year was 


employed by Eimer & Amend, ov New 
York. Leaving this firm he was _ for 
twelve or more months in charge of the 


city department of Schieffelin & Company. 
Later he was appointed receiver for the 
bankrupt drug house of James Aspinall. 


On May 1, 1874, he and Louis Lehn, a 
Brooklyn apothecary, formed _a partner- 
ship with offices at 160 William Street, 


New York. Mr. Fink was the entire sales 
foree for the first half year of the new 
venture’s existence, and then one man was 
employed to call upon the trade. The 
growth of the businéss was rapid and in 
1884 larger quarters were taken at 128 
William Street. Mr. Fink disposed of his 
interest in the firm in 1898 to Albert and 
Joseph Plaut. His son-in-law, Franz 
Ehrmann, is assistant secretary of the 
present corporation. 

Mr. Fink was the guest of honor May 


8. 1924, at a banquet given by Lehn & 
“ink, Ine., on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the busi- 


ness, 

Mr. Fink established and until his death 
was president of the Elka Park Associa- 
tion, the summer colony of the Lieder- 
kranz Club, in the Catskills. He was also 
identified with a number of benevolent 
and welfare organizations. 

Surviving the deceased are two sons and 
three daughters, beside a sister and other 
relatives in Germany. 


Marion Ward 


Mooney-Mueller-Ward Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Marion Ward, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Mooney-Mueller-Ward 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., died at his 
home in that city January 8, 1925. 

Mr. Ward was born on a farm about 
three miles north of Rockville, Ind., one 
of eight children of James and Osee Belle 
Ward. The family moved to Fayette Coun- 


ty, Indiana, when Mr. Ward was only six 
months old, and he worked on farms and 
attended district schools in that coun- 
ty until he was eighteen years old. He 


then began teaching in the district schools, 
later moving to Ridgefarm, TIL, where he 
continued his teaching. Tiring of the 
pedagogie life he obtained work in a de- 
partment store at Ridgefarm. In 1870 he 
went to Indianapolis and bought a half 
interest in a drue store which his brother, 
Dr. B. Ward, had established. 
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With the growth their retail business, 

the Ward Brothers began to do some job- 
Hing, and soon were obliged to find larger 
quarters. In 1890, moving to still larger 
quarters, the firm discontinued its retail 
pusiness, A fire destroyed the entire stock 
of the company in_1895. The store at 120 
South Meridian Street was rebuilt, and 
when business in it was resumed in 1896 it 
was by a corporation known as the Ward 
Brothers Drug Company. In 1915, after 
the company had moved to 207 South Meri- 
dian Street, it was consolidated with the 
Mooney-Mueller Company, forming the 
present organization. 

: Mr. Ward was a charter member of the 
Columbia Club. Hq belonged fo the 
Marion Club, the Athenaeum and _ the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Surviving the deceased are his widow, 
Mrs. Mary Say Lord Ward, of Indian- 
apolis; a niece, Bertha Belle Wood, of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; and two nephews, Ward 
Hansun, and Marion Kk. Jamieson, both of 
Connersville, Ind. 


Nathan Danforth 


Danforth, Wilmington, Del. 
1852-1925 


Nathan B. DWanforth, retail and whole- 
sale druggist of Wilmington, Delaware, 
died at his home in that city January 20, 
1925, aged seventy-two years. He was 
the son the Rev. Appleton Danforth, 


a_ Baptist missionary to India, and his 
wife, and w s born in Assam, British 
India, April : 1852. When six years of 


age he was brought to this country. 

After his high schoc! graduation Mr 
Danforth became an apprentice in the re- 
tail drug store of Charles M. Morell, at 
Philadelphia, and was graduated by the 
Philadelphia College Pharmacy 1873. 
For a few years after that he was with 
Robert Shoemaker & Company. " 
In 1879 Mr. Danforth purchased the 
Store of Edward McInall, Jr., at the cor- 
ner of Second and Market Streets, Wil- 
mington, where he conducted a wholesale 
and retail drug store until his death, in 
the Meantime having enlarged the build- 
Ing several times. Thomas Donaldson was 
associated with the deceased as general 
manager for several years, and continues 
a busines as president of N. B. Danforth, 
_ The deceased was an active organiza- 
tion man. He was the second president 
of the Delaware Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in 1892-94, and served in that capacity 
several times later. He married Miss 
Elizabeth Jones, daughter of Washington 
Jones, of Wilmington, who died about two 
years ago. Miss Edith Danforth ,his 
daughter; A. H. Danforth, of Lower Cali- 


fornia, his brother; and Mrs. J. B. Cope, 
= Germantown, Pa., his sister, survive 
1im. 


Ashley Lloyd 
Lloyd Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Nelson Ashley Lloyd, for forty-five years 
a member of Lloyd Brothers, Cincinnati, 
of which firm he was vice-vbresident and 
treasurer, widely known several years ago 
as a baseball magnate, died at his home 
in Cincinnati, January 27, 1925, of pneu- 
monia and connected complications of long 
standing. He was an active member of 
the corporation that bears his name, hav- 
ing been associated in the business with 
his brother, John Uri Llogd, famous as an 
author, chemist and scientist. 

Mr. Lloyd was seventy-three years old, 
having been born in New York State 
November 17, 1851. He passed the greater 
part his youth near Florence, Ky., 
where his parents resided. As a member 
of Lloyd Brothers he took care of the 
financial end of the business. The cor- 
poration was founded by the two brothers, 
John Uri and Nelson Ashley. In 1924 the 
firm was incorporated, both members be- 
ing at the time past seventy years of 
age though still active in business. 

Mr. Lloyd's interests were not con- 
fined to baseball and pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturing. He was widely known in 
Masonic circles and was active in civic 
affairs. He was treasurer and a trustee 
of the Cincinnati Children’s Home, a 
director of the Atlas National Bank, and 
a member of the Business Men's Club, all 
in his home city. 

His widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
George E. Mills, survive him. 


Samuel 
Mobile Drug Company, Mobile, Ala, 
1853-1925 


Samuel Eichold, president of the Mobile 
Drug Company, Mobile, died Janu- 
ary 31, 1925, after a short illness. He was 
seventy-one years old. 

Mr. Eichold was born at Steinbach, 
Bavaria, May 7, 1853, and came to the 
United States at the age of eighteen years. 
He entered the general mercantile business 
at Newbern, Ala., where he remained 
until 1887, when he moved to Mobile and 
associated himsel]f with the wholesale drug 
business as a member of the firm of 
Kichold & Quarles. Here he continued 
until the following year, when the Mobile 
Drug Company was incorporated, absorb- 


ing I. C. DuBose & Company, which firm 
had been in business at Mobile since the 
middle of the last century. 

From the time of the incorporation of 
the Mobile Drug Company, Mr. Eichold 
had been its president. He was also a 
director of the Merchants Bank, and of 
the Stonewall Insurance Company, both 
of this city. and had been a director of 
the Stonewall Cotton Mills, of Stonewall, 
Miss. 

Surviving Mr. Eichold are his widow, 
Carrie Hanaw Eijichold; three sons, Ber- 
nard H., Milton A. and Hugo V. Bichold, 
all of Mobile, one daughter, Mrs. Leo J. 
Drum of Montgomery, Ala., and four 


grand children, 


George Green 

Green, Woodbury, 
1842-1925 

George Green, founder proprie- 


tary medicine house at Woodbury, N. J., 
bearing his name, died at his home in that 


city February 21, 1925, following a brief 
illness, at the age of eighty-three years. 
Mr. Green was born at Clarksboro, N. J., 
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MARINOL 


the new original cod liver oil, homogenized 


with extracts marine algae Fucus vesiculosus, 
Chondrus crispus, and concentrated sterile deep-sea- 
water. 


MARINOL 


really delicious and digestible. 


MARINOL oz. bottles. Per dozen, $8.00 


all Wholesale Druggists 


Made 


FAIRCHILD BROS. FOSTER 


NEW YORK 


ule Team Brand 


The Brand That Always Gives Satisfaction 


Borax Borax Glass Boric Acid Ammonium Borate 
Borate Manganese 
Mule Team Brand, Refined and 


Borax Boric Acid 
Crystals, Granulated, Powdered, Crystals, Granulated, Powdered, 
Impalpable, Calcined Impalpable, Anhydrous 


Mule Team Brand Granulated Boric Acid, 
SAMPLES GRATIS 


new form Boric Acid which will dissolve more readily than any form hitherto introduced. The 
granules being porous they dissolve almost instantly, making solution the shortest time possible. 


Sulphur Refined and Crude. all its branches. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company 


CHICAGO 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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January 16, 1842, and att@nded Dickinson 
College and the University of Pénnsyl- 
vania. He served as an assistant surgeon 
in the Civil War, and after business ven- 
tures at Baltimore, and at Athens, Ohio, 
went to Woodbury and took up the manu- 
facture of proprietary medicines for which 
his father had obtained the recipes. 

Mr. Green had large real estate holdings 
at Woodbury, and at Pasadena, Cal., at 
which latter place he erected the Hotel 
Green. He was active in New Jersey 
politics some years ago, and served on the 
staff of Governor Robert S. Green. 

A widow, one son and three daughters 


survive. 
Patten 


Chattanooga Medicine Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1840-1925 


Zeboim Cartter Patten, organizer and for 
many years the active head of the CAatta- 
nooga Medicine Company, Chattanooga, 
died at his home on the outskirts of that 
city March 20, 1925, in his eighty-fifth 
year. In spite of his age he maintained 
his interest in affairs and was in daily 
attendance at his office until within ten 
days of his death. 

Mr. Patten was born in Jefferson City, 
N. Y¥., May 3, 1840, the son of John A. 
and Betsy Cartter Patten. His parents 
were of English déscent, but natives of 
New York State. The son was educated 
in the public schools and Lowville Acad- 
emy, in his native State. When the Civil 
War commenced, Mr. Patten was a citizen 
of Illinois, and enlisted in the army from 
that State. He was severely wounded at 
Chickamauga and discharged from the 
service. He re-enlisted and became a 
lieutenant, but was forced to retire again 
as a result of his previous wound. 

Mr. Patten located at Chattanooga in 
1864, and in 1865 became associated with 
T. H. Payne in the book and stationery 
business under the firm name of Patten 
& Payne. In 1870 this firm purchased the 
Chattanooga Times and Mr. Patten had 
the responsibility of its general manage- 
ment for two years. His great activity ied 
him into many other enterprises so that 
it may be truthfully said that at one time 
or another he was interested in a large 
proportion of the successful plants of his 
adopted city. In 1876 he organized the 
M. A. Thedford Company, which three 
vears later Was incorporated as the Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company. _ ait first he 
did all the office work, superintended the 
manufacturing done by two assistants, and 
employed one traveling salesman. For the 
past ten years Z. C. Patien, Jr., has been 
president of this company. Other manu- 
facturing industries now in the hands of 
younger members of his family owe their 
existence largely to his carefully formu- 
lated plans. 

In 1903 the Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized with Mr. 
Patten as its first president. In the later 
years of his life this company oceupied 
the first place among his numerous busi- 
nss interests. 

Mr. Patten was a member of the Epis- 
copal Church, a member of all the prin- 
cipal civic and social organizations of his 
city, and, in a quiet way, gave largely to 
many benevolent enterprises. It has been 
said of him that he probably did more 
than any other citizen to make Chatta- 
nooga the prosperous, industrious, tnriv- 
ing city it is today. 

Mr. Patten’s first wife was Miss Mary 
Rawlings. She died in 1872, leaving one 
child, Elizabeth, who is the wife of John 
T. Lupton, of Chattanooga. In 1901 he 
married Miss Sarah Key, who survives, 
with one son, Zeboim Cartter Patten, 2nd. 


Henry Williams 


Williams Co., Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas 


1840-1925 


Dr. Henry Washington Williams, foun- 
der and president of H. W. Williams & 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, died March 
25, 1925, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four years. Net only was he a pioneer 
wholesale druggist of the great Southwest, 
but was the active backed of many young 
men who helped to develop the drug busi- 
ness and other businesses in that part of 
the country. 

Dr. Williams was born October 8, 1840, 


tending medical college at New Orleans 


when the Civil War broke out. He enlisted 
as a private in 1862 anJ was soon made 
a sergeant. Later he was called before 
the medical board and made assistant 
surgeon with the rank of captain and as- 
signed to a North Carolina regiment. He 
was severely wounded, recovered and went 
back into the war and was with General 
Lee when the great Confederate leader 
surrendered at Appomattox. 


Dr. Williams went to Sherman Texas, 
in 1874 and opened a wholesale drug store 
there. Ten years later he moved to Fort 


Worth and continued in the same business. 
Five years later he erected a _ building 
there and moved into it. This building 
burned in 1894 and after another move or 
two the company in 1916 went into large 
modern, fireproof quarters which it had 
built and continues to occupy. 

Our departed member was also a direc- 
tor and vice-president of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ National Bank. 

Two sons of the deceased, C. S. and 
H. W. Williams, Jr., as well as B. H. 
Lawrence, were taken into the company 
while it was growing. The father, how- 
ever, retained active control of the busi- 
ness until his final illness. The older son 
died shortly after the company moved into 
its present building. 

Surviving the are his 


deceased son, 


Williams, Jr., and two grand 


ters. His wife preceded him to the grave 
only two weeks. 


George Hillier 


Hillier’s Son Company, 
New York 
1840-1925 

George R. Hillier, dean of the crude 


drug business in this country, died at the 
home of his son, Isaac V. S. Hillier, in 
Cranford, N. J., May 30, 1925, a day after 


his eighty-fifth birthday, at which he was 
able to cut a cake and make merry with 
those who had gathered help celebrate 
the event. 

Mr. Hillier was born’ at Newark, N. J., 
May 29, 1840, and as a lad went to Jersey 
City with his parents. There he main- 
tained his residence until some thirty 
years ago when he moved to Asbury Park 
where he lived until the death of his wife 
in December, 1924. Subsequently he made 
his home with his son at Cranford. 

Mr. Hillier’s business life began when, 
Kesson & Robbins, of New York. After 
several years with that house he joined 
William T. Peek & Co., crude drug dealers. 
tinued by Peek & Velsor. Mr. Hillier’s 
father, Richard Hillier, established a crude 
drug milling business in 1860, and about 
one years later took the subject of this 
sketch into partnership, the firm name 
becoming Hillier Son. Their office 
was in the small triangular building still 
standing at the corner of Gold and Platt 
Streets, one of the old landmarks of New 


York. Mr. Hillier remained in active 
business until about fifteen years ago 
when he relinquished direction of his 


affairs to his son, Isaac, retaining an in- 
terest in the business, however, until about 
five years ago. 

At the time he became a partner in his 
father’s business, Mr. Hillier and Fannie 
D. Van Saun, of Jersey City, were mar- 
ried. They had nine children, all of whom 
are dead with the exception of Isaac V. S. 
Hillier, who succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of the R. Hillier’s Son Company, Inc. 

January 8, 1921, Mr. Hiller was the 
guest honor and the recipient valu- 
able tokens of remembrance and esteem at 
a reception held by Amity Lodge of Ma- 
sons, Jersey City, 
fiftieth anniversary. Mr. Hillier at that 
time was the only surviving member of 
the twenty-one who founded the lodge. He 
was one of the founders 6f the New York 
Drug and Chemical Club and served as its 
first president in 1894. In 1923 the club 
elected him to honorary membership. 

It has been said of Mr. Hillier that no 
man contributed more to the upbuilding 
of the botanical drug business in the 
United States than he, and that the plac- 
ing of the business on a high ethical plane 
was due largely to his influence. 

For many years Mr. Hillier with his 
wife, who died in 1924, attended our con- 
ventions and in other ways kept in inti- 
mate touch with the leaders in the drug 
trade, among whom he counted a large 
number of friends. 

Besides his son, Mr. Hillier is survived 
by nine grandchildren and seven great 
grandcholdren, one of the grandchildren, 
Richard Van Saun Hillier, being  vice- 
president and treatsurer of the Hillier 
Company. 


Reginald Barclay 
Barclay Co., Inc., New York 
1859-1925 


Reginald G. Barclay, chairman of the 
board of directors of Barclay & Co., Inc., 
New York, died June 2, 1925, when within 
two weeks of his sixty-sixth birthday. 
He had been a partner in the business 
since he was twenty-one years old, and its 
president from the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1914 until he became its board 
chairman three years later. 

Mr. Barclay was born Brooklyn, June 
14, 1859, the son of George C. and Mary 
Orr Barclay, and his earfy schooling was 
in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
When he was fifteen years old his father 
sent him to Caracas, Venezuela, to learn 
Spanish. Upon his return to New York 
he went to work for Barclay & Co., be- 
ing then seventeen years of age. His 
thorough knowledge of the-details of the 
business and his ability in handling its 
larger interests kept him at its head for 
Many years. 

Mr. Barclay was a strong supporter of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of New 
York, as well as of the Citizen’s Union, 
Fifth Avenue Association, and Civic For- 
um, and was a member of St. Andrew’s 
Society, the Pilgrims, the Down Town 
Association and the New York Yacht Club. 
He was married in 1897 to Miss Bertha 
A. Fahys, who, with their two daughters 
and one son, survive him. 


Thomas Leeming 


Thomas Leeming Co., New York 
1872-1925 


Thomas Lonsdale Leeming, senior mem- 
ber of Thomas Leeming & Co., New York, 
died June 5, 1925, an hour after being 
shot, as he was about to enter his office, 
by a man to whom he had refused to give 
money. He was fifty-three years of age, 
having been born January 9, 1872, the son 
of Thomas Lonsdale and Arethusa Helena 
Woodruff Leeming, of Montreal, Canada. 

When only a boy Mr. Leeming moved to 
New York, where he attended school. In 
1894 he was graduated by the Columbia 
School of Mines with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Philosophy. Within a few years he 
was made a partner in the firm of Thoraas 
Leeming & Co., founded by his father 
and later also vice-president of Nestle’s 
Food Company, and of the Leeming Miles 
Company of Montreal, and a _ director 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Leeming was an enthusiastic patron 
of music and the drama. In 1915 he was 
chosen head of the Children’s Educational 
Theatre, and at the time of his death had 
been for several months giving much at- 
tention to the drive for funds for the 
Brooklyn Little Theatre. For years he 
had spent annuaHy large sums on the 
musical education of talented young men 
and women, and each season Made ar- 
rangements for the appearances of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in Brooklyn. 

In social, educational and_ athletic 
circles Mr. Leeming was a prominent fig- 
ure. In addition to being president of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music he was presi- 
dent of the Riding and Driving Club of 
Brooklyn and of the North Country Col- 
ony, and was chairman of the board of 
directors of the Brooklyn Orchestral So- 
ciety, trustée of Adelphi College and of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and a member of a score of 
other clubs, associations and societies. 

In 1898 Mr. Leeming and Miss Gertrude 


Busby were married. She survives with 
their three children, Helen Schuyler, 
Leonard Busby and Thomas Lonsdale 
Leeming. 


Fred Carter 
Boston, Mass. 
1849-1925 


Fred L. Carter, president of this asso- 
ciation in 1908-09, at a time when he was 
also president of the Carter, Carter & 
Meigs Company, of Boston, died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 24, 1925, in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age. He had re- 
tired from active participation in business 
affairs six years ago when he sold his 
control of the Gould Witch Hazel Com- 
pany, since which time he had made his 
home at Los Angeles. 


Mr. Carter was born at Boston, October 
30, 1849, the second of four sons of Solo- 
mon and Abby Lewis Carter and a de- 
scendant of Rev. Thomas Carter, who 
settled in Massachusetts in 1638. After 
going through high school he entered, in 
1867, the employ of Carter & Wiley, of 
which firm his father was the senior 
member. The elder Carter had been first 
a retail druggist and later a wholesale 
and retail druggist at Boston for about 
thirty years, alone and as a member of 
the firms of Carter, Colcord & Preston, 
and Carter, Rust & Co. It was after sell- 
ing his interest in the last-named firm 
that he associated himself with Mr. Wiley. 
Later he bought that gentleman’s interest 
in the business and in 1873 formed the 
firm of Carter, Harris & Hawley. For 
this firm Mr. Carter worked as a travel- 
ing salesman for about a dozen years, and 
then, in 1886, was admitted into the firm, 
the name of which thereupon was changed 
to Carter, Carter & Kilham. Later it be- 
came Carter, Carter & Meigs. The latter 
firm was incorporated in 1906 with the 
subject of the present sketch as its presi- 
dent and treasurer, Solomon Carter hav- 


ing died in 1892. In 1915 Brewer & Co. 
purchased a controlling interest in the 


corporation, but Mr. Carter remained as 
general manager of the business for two 
years, 

_Mr. Carter was long active in associa- 
tion work, to which he gave of his time 
and energy unstintedly. He was a power 
in the Massachusetts Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, was active in the Boston Retail 
Druggists’ Association, and for thirty 
years was secretary and a leading spiric 
of the New England Drug Exchange. Our 
own records testify to his long and valu- 
able service in this organization as a 
member of committees and of the board 
of control before he became president, 
and those of our members who were priv- 
ileged to work with him know how untir- 
ing was his energy and how unselfish his 
efforts. 

Mr. Carter, while in active business, 
was generally regarded as the best au- 
thority in Massachusetts on the State and 
national laws relating to pure foods and 
drugs, and he put his valuable knowledge 
of this subject at the disposal of his cus- 
tomers and competitors alike. He was a 
life member of the Bostonian Society and 
of the Old School Boys of Boston. 


In 1879 Mr. Carter married Miss Clara 
E. Woods, daughter of George Woods, of 
Cambridge, Mass. She survives him, as 
does a son, Fred L. Carter, Jr., of Wol- 
laston, and a grandson. surviving 
brother is Clarence H. Carter, of Boston, 


Lucien Hall 


The Hall-Van Gorder Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
1848-1925 


Lucien B. Hall, who was elected presi- 
dent of this association at the meeting 
held in New York twenty years ago and 
presided over our deliberations at Wash- 
ington in 1906, died at his home in the 
suburbs Cleveland, June 30, 1925. 
was in his seventy-eighth year, having 
been born Brimfield, Ohio, February 
18, 1848, the son of Porter B. and Mary 
Hinsdale Hall. The deceased was presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Hall-Van Gorder 
Company, of Cleveland, and had many 
other business interests in that city. 


When Mr, Hall was fifteen years old he 
moved with his family to Hudson, Ohio, 
and attended the college there, and when 
he was twenty he began his business 
career as a clerk in a retail drug store 
at Cleveland. After two years in this 
position his aptitude for bigger things 
secured for him a position as traveling 
salesman for Benton, Myers & Canfield, 
of his adopted city. At the end of six 
years “on the road” Mr. Hall was called 
home by his house and made general sales 
manager, and about 1878, when he was 
thirty years of age, he became a mem- 
ber of the firm, the name of which there- 
upon’ became Benton, Myers & Co. In 
1903 Mr. Myers retired and the firm name 
was changed to Benton, Hall & Co. Upon 
the death of the senior member, in 1910, 
Mr. Hall succeeded him as head of the 
house. Up to this time the business was 
conducted under a partnership agreement 
but upon Mr. Benton's death it was in- 
corporated as the Hall-Van Gorder Com- 
pany, with Mr. Hall as president and 
treasurer, 


President 


Andrews :—You 
pleasure? 


have 


heard the report, 


October 15, 1925 


Horace Benton, who founded the house 
in 1851 as a drug and ship supplies store, 
took his brother in as a partner two years 
later and the business was conducted un- 
der the name Benton Brothers, and 
was continued Benton, Dunham Co., 
before becoming Benton, Myers & Can- 


field. Mr. Benton, will recalled, was, 
in 1882, the first president of our associa- 
tion. Following in the footsteps of the 


founder his house, Mr. Hall was for 
many years one of our most active mem- 
bers. was vice-president 1878, 
member the board control 1900, 
and chairman of the board in 1901-04. It 
was from this latter position that he was 
promoted to the presidency. 

constructive mind and execu- 
tive ability were brought to bear on prob- 
lems which confront others than whole- 
sale druggists. He was treasurer of the 
Cleveland Fruit Juice Company, and @ 
director of the Guardian Saving and 
Trust Company, and the Clifton Park 
Land Company. He was a trustee of the 
Old Stone Presbyterian Church and treas- 
urer of the trustees of Clifton Park, a 
director of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, and an ex-president of the 
Cleveland Wholesale Merchants’ board. 
His clubs were the Union, Clifton and 
Westwood Country. 

Mrs. Hall who was Miss Jennie 
Lyon, died ten years ago. The deceased 
is survived by one daughter, Mrs. George 
S. Case. 


Dearborn 


Mooney-Mueller-Ward Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


1858-1925 


C. S. Dearborn, vice-president of the 
Mooney-Mueller-Ward Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., died August 21, 1925, 
after a long illness. He was in his sixty- 


eighth year, having been born at Janes- 
ville, Wis., the son of Rev. O. J. and 


Anna B. Dearborn, February 9, 1858. 

Mr. Dearborn attended public 
schools of Wisconsin, but as his father 
died when he was only fourteen years old 
and he had to go to work, he never had 
the advantages of college training. At 
the age of fifteen he entered the employ 
of Frederick Stearns & Co., at Detroit, 
and five years later moved to Indianap- 
olis, Where he made his home the rest of 
his life. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Dear- 
born was associated with Marion Ward 
in the wholesale drug business under the 
name of Ward Brothers Drug Company. 
In 1915 this firm was consolidated with 
the Mooney-Mueller Company, to form 
the Mooney-Mueller-Ward Company, and 
Mr. Dearborn served as vice-president of 
the new concern until January, 1923, 
when, as a result of ill health of five 
years’ standing, he retired from active 
business. 

_Mr. Dearborn was a member of the 
First Baptist Church, of Indianapolis, for 
forty-seven years, during the greater part 
of that time an officer. He was super- 
intendent of the Sunday School for 
twenty-five years. He was also active in 
the work of the Indiana State Baptist 
Convention and was for five years treas- 
urer of the Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
clation, and for two years president of 
the Marion County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

He was a member of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Woodstock Club. 

Besides his widow, who was Miss Mary 
Avis Jones, of Plainfield, Ind., when they 
were married 1889, Mr. Dearborn 
survived by his mother and one sister, 
Miss Della Dearborn. 


William Pinkham Gove 


Lydia Pinkham Medicine Company, 
Lynn, 


1883 


William Pinkham Gove, vice-president 
of the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Com- 
pany, of Lynn, Mass., died September 28, 
1925, at his home in Salem, Mass. He 
was forty-two years old. 

Mr. Gove had always lived Salem. 
His father was William H. Gove, who was 
president of the Pinkham company at the 
time of his death in 1900, and his mother 
was the daughter of Isaac and Lydia E. 
Pinkham. He was a member of the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Church, of the Essex Insti- 
tute, and of the Salem Club, all of Salem, 
and of the Harvard Club In Boston. He 
worked in the Pinkham medicine plant as 
a youth, and after graduation by Harvard 
College devoted his entire business efforts 
to its interests. A widow, one doughter 
and two sons survive. 


Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention on 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 
a picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same. We also recommend 
that a full page be set apart for the re- 
production of the portrait of each of its 
ex-presidents who have died since our 
last meeting, namely, Fred L, Carter and 
Lucien B. Hall. 
is your 


gentlemen; what 


H. H, Robinson :—I move that the report be accepted and become a part of 
our minutes of the proceedings and that we follow an established custom of receiving 
it standing and with heads bowed for a brief period. 

(The motion was regularly seconded and carried, and the members arose and 
remained standing in silent tribute to the deceased members. ) 

President Andrews:—Last year, just before one our meetings adjourned, 
had a brief talk for just a moment from Dr. E. L. Newcomb, who had a message to 


bring to us from the American Pharmacetutical Association. 


time was so limited. 


We were sorry that his 


He is here today, and as we have made pretty good progress in 


setting through our schedule, I want to take the liberty of calling upon Dr. Newcomb 


again. 
a “Gopher.” 
has been a live wire ever since. 
how to introduce him. 


Dr. Newcomb is from my own State, the “Bread and Butter State,” and he is 
There was an electrical storm, or something, when he was born, and he 
Dr. Newcomb has so many titles that I hardly know 
He is professor of pharmacy at the University of Minnesota, 


he is the editor of the Northwestern Druggist, he is chairman of the campaign com- 


mittee of this large enterprise 


that the American Pharmaceutical Association is now 


engaged upon, and has other aliases of one kind or another which are not necessary 


to mention. 


I hope you will all stay and hear him. I 


gives great pleasure call upon Dr. Newcomb this time, and 


am going to limit him to fifteen minutes 


and rap the gavel on him, because I want to get you out in time for that golf game, 


We have a few more things following Dr. Newcomb, 


Dr. Newcomb! 
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ALCOHOL 


Pure and Denatured 


Pure Ethyl (Grain) Completely 
Alcohol U.S. Denatured Alcohol 


(TAX PAID) 


Specially 
Denatured Alcohol 


VARIOUS FORMULAE) 


Methanol 


(WOOD ALCOHOL) 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks all principal citie 


Horlick’s 


Originators 


Fifty-one years production and 
distribution Malted-Foods 
through the wholesale druggists 


Why clutter your stock shelves 
with left-over imitations and substitutes? 
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Pharmacy Headquarters 


Dr. E. L. Newcomb :—The time is ap- 
parently shrinking. A week ago Mr. An- 
drews said I could have twenty minutes. 

President Andrews:—We are in De- 
troit now, Dr. Newcomb. 

Dr, Newcomb :—However, we will try to 

conform to the amount of time alloted. 
_ Iam happy to speak to this organization 
for two reasons. In the first place, one 
of the first men whom I met when I en- 
tered the pharmaceutical field was a former 
very active member of this association, the 
late Mahlon V. Kline. Mr. Kline gave me 
a certain inspiration and a certain help 
which I am sure he'gave to all with whom 
he came in contact. I wonder how many 
of you know that for a year or more Mr. 
Kline led devotional services on Sunday 
morning in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy House on North Eighteenth 
street, Philadelphia, and that is where I 
an the pleasure of coming in contact with 

I am also happy to be able to be here 
and speak to you because I am convinced 
—as I know many of you are—that this 
project for establishing a great central 
headquarters building is one of vital con- 
cern to each member of this association, 
and I am going to use these fifteen minutes 
in briefly outlining the present organiza- 
tion of American pharmacy, in discus- 
Sing some of our problems, and in bring- 


ing forcibly your attention 
tion ‘which this headquarters building 
project has to these problems. - 

We need to have a larger vision, and 
there is every evidence in the last few 
years that many are securing a larger 
vision. We need to see American phar- 


macy as it exists today in this country. 
A great many of us have not realized 
the tremendous development and expan- 


Sion which has taken place. There was 
a time, soon after the landing of the 
Mayflower, when the retail drug store 
represented all of American pharmacy— 
the retailer, the wholesaler, the manu- 
facturer and the teacher were all there 
in the American retail drug store. Then 
as things have become developed and 
diversified, we have grown into an ex- 
ceedingly complex organization. We 


need to get up on a mountain top, where 
Wwe can actually see American pharmacy 
as it exists in this country today. Such 
picture will enable see more 
clearly how our problems must be evolved, 

And it was a pharmacist who had this 
vision a few years ago, down at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, there up on the top 
of Mount Mitchell, a mile above sea 
level, where one can see twenty different 
peaks rising majestically, he saw Ameri- 
can pharmacy as it actually exists. Off 
in one direction he saw a great army of 
American pharmacists represented by the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in another direction another army 
of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and in another 
valley the Proprietary Association, and 
in still another direction another division, 
the Association of United Medicine Manu- 


see 


facurers, the package medicine associa- 
tion, and then, as you have heard this 


morning, a more recently organize: 
the National Crude Drug Merchants and 
Millers’ Association—five great groups of 
manufacturing pharmacists in this coun- 


group, 


try. Then in another direction he saw 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, another great and important 
sroup—this organization—and a more re- 


cently formed group, the Federal Whole- 


sale Druggists’ Association, in another 
direction those who are engaged in the 


teaching of pharmacy in this country, the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties, the name of which has just 
been changed to the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy; and in an- 
other direction the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, and in stil! an- 
other direction the National Association 
of Drug Clerks, and in another direction 
the greatest and largest group of all, the 
National Association of Retail Druggists— 


in all twelve great national associations 
representing American pharmacy in this 
country. 

As he looked further he saw that each 


one of these organizations was doing im- 


portant work, that each was carrying on 
certain activities toward the solution of 
problems for the members of those par- 
ticular groups. He looked farther and he 
Saw that each one of these associations 
was working more or less without effi- 
cient equipment and facilities. He saw 
that many of these organizations were 
considering the advisability of establish- 
ing a great headquarters building which 
could serve their organization. Then he 
looked again and what did he see? He 
saw that these organizations not only 
were working to solve problems which 


concern them individually, but that prac- 


tically every one of these organizations 
is working today to solve certain prob- 
lems which concern all—great, collective 
problems—and he saw further that fre- 
quently these organizations, instead of 
working harmoniously together, were 
working antagonistically against each 
other, fighting against their own inter- 
ests instead of fighting with each other. 
You men know that that has been true 
in the last twenty vears, we have had a 
most chaotie condition reigning in this 
country. 

Dr. Dunning then and there at that 
time said that he was ready to start a 
Movement to produce a great central in- 
stitution which might serve all of these 
organizations, an institution which would 


provide adequate facilities, equipment 


and headquarters for all of these organ- 
izations. He went down from that moun- 
tain top and he considered a plan by 


which such a program might be laid out. 
He considered the advisability of going 
to this organization and that organization 
and asking them to take charge of such 
a program as he had in mind. 


There is one organization which did 
not stand out clearly from the moun- 


tain top, one which he did not see clearly, 
and after considering all of these differ- 
ent organizations, he decided that that 
one organization which he had not seen 
clearly was the only one in this country 
in a position actually to serve all phar- 
macists, That one association is the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, an 
organization which includes the men from 
these different national associations, 


an organization which has rendered tre- 
mendously important service to every 
branch of American pharmacy in the past. 

You men know that it was through the 
American Pharmaceutical Association that 
State 


our associations were developed, 
and these have saved millions of doliars 
to the retail druggists of the United 
States. It was through the American 


Pharmaceutical Association that our first 


State pharmacy law was drafted, and 
these served as models for the different 
States throughout the Union, and these 
laws have saved millions of dollars to 
the drug industry of this country. More 
than that, these laws have given the 
American people a great pharmaceutical 
service which the public would not have 


received had it not been for such action. 
You know also that it was the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in which were 
born these different national associations 
each of which, like this, is rendering tre- 
mendous service to its members and sav- 
ing millions of dollars to its members and 
also rendering more efficient service to the 
public on account of such organizations. 

You know also that it was the Ameri- 
‘an Pharmaceutical Association, at a 
time when the United States Pharma- 
copeeia was about to be dropped, that 
came forward and said, ‘‘No, we should 
have standards of this kind so that when 
drugs are sold in Los Angeles or in 
Maine the quality will be the same,” and 
through the work of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association these standards 
have been kept and developed until to- 
day the United States enjoys the reputa- 
tion of having the finest drug standards 
in the world. 

These things, men, stand out, if you 
will look back into the history of Ameri- 
ean pharmacy, as big milestones in the 
progress of the development of the drug 
business in this country. 

And so Dr. Dunning said, ‘‘Here is 
another project which is equal in size 
and importance, which has an important 
bearing on each of these different organ- 
izations and which should be carried out 
through the American Pharmaceutical 
Association.” 

What are some of these great problems 
which must be considered in a collective 
way and which concern all of us? You 
have already discussed a number of them 
here this morning. The question of price 
maintenance is one of the foremost ques- 
tions in this country today. Some of you 
may wonder what in the world the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association would 
have to do with the question of consider- 
ing price maintenance. You all know 
that a manufacturer today has a right to 
refuse to sell: you know that he does not 
have a right to make a contract: you 
know that legislation is essential in order 
that relief may be obtained. and vou are 
probably also aware that in addition to 
measures which the drug industry favors 
that certain measures have been drafted 
which will go much further than meas- 
ures which we support and will probablv 
be an extension of the public utilities act 


and which would determine the percent- 
age of net profit which might be made 
right down the line from the manufac- 


turer to the ultimate consumer. You also 
know. I take it. from the address of your 
president, that the American housewife 
must he taught the fact that, when she 
buys an item for 17 cents which is worth 
a quarter and which cannot be sold for 
17 cents at a profit, she is not making 
money but losing monev. She would be 
making money if she didn't buv anything 
else, but we know verv well that she 
buys other items for 50 cents that are 
worth a quarter, and there is where the 
great difficulty comes in. 

There must be a great national cam- 
paign carried on to teach the public about 
this evil. 

Another question enters into this ques- 
tion of price maintenance which has not 
been discussed at great length, or hardly 
mentioned in the drug literature and pub- 


lications, but which has an important 
bearing on it is the question of quality 
of materials. In reading your last pro- 
ceedings, you will find a distinct discus- 


sion of the fact that qualitv is the thing 
which goes with price. Think of that 
for a moment :—The question of quality 
goes with price! 

Now let me divert just for a moment 
and say this:—During the last ten years 
some tremendous discoveries have been 
made along the lines of bio-pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry. These discoveries have 
brought out such products as thyroxins, 
vitamins and insulins. These discoveries 
are not only useful to mankind, but the 
very fact that these things have been 
discovered has taught those who are 
engaged in analytical work a new view- 
point on the matter of vegetable drugs. 
We know that every drug contains me- 
tabolic compounds which have been 
missed by the pharmacological men who 


have worked on drugs during the past 
years. We know that practically every 
vegetabe drug must be studied. We 


know that compounds and preparations 
which for years and years and years 
have been used, which radical elements in 
this country have tried to condemn during 
the past decade, are unquestionably of 
merit. 

Fifteen years ago TI assisted in demon- 
strating a lecture at the Philade)phia 
College of Pharmacy for one of our lead- 
ing pharmacologists in this country, and 
that pharmacologist spent something like 
thirty-five minutes discussing the useless- 
ness of sarsaparilla and its preparations. 
Last fall in Buffalo, this same pharma- 
cologist discussed this subject with me 
and ended up by saying that he wasn’t 
sure but that possibly sarsaparilla was 
a very valuable medicine. You men in 
the wholesale drug business know that 
the business in the sarsaparilla prepara- 
tions in this country was practically de- 
stroyed through certain propaganda is- 
sued in this country which was not based 
on scientific facts but on the old pharma- 
ecological methods brought out by the 
pharmacists who really did not know, The 


manufacturer who is a member of the 

manufacturers’ association does not put 

out a preparation unless it has merit. 
Not long ago one of the leading ex- 


ponents the question the merit 
medicinal preparations told me he was 
convinced that a large majority, seventy- 
five per cent. of the proprietary remedies 
in this country, were actually prepara- 
tions of very great merit, and he ¢idn’t 


say that the other percentage was not 
he didn’t knosy. 

The time has come when we in 
drug industry must have some great in- 
stitution where we can put a stamp of 
approval on things of merit. or at least 
where we can put a stamp of fakery on 
fake preparations. The wholesaler needs 
it and the legitimate manufacturer needs 
it. We need for American pharmacy 
the same kind of an institution which 
American medicine has in the American 
Medical Association and let me say here 
that there is absolutely no relation be- 
tween this institution which it is pro- 
posed to build for American pharmacy 
and the American Medical Association. 


I do not know just how this question 
on merit and quality as it affects price 
standardization will work out. When I 
first mentioned the subject a month or 
more ago, one of our leading journalists 
said. “For heaven's sake, don’t mention 
that; you will spill the beans.” First, let 
me say that that very statement is an 
admission of the truth of the fact that 
merit and quality do play an important 


the 


part in the consideration of this ques- 
tion. And, second, let me say that we 
had better spill our own beans than to 


have somebody spill them for us later. 
We need a research laboratory where 
these tests may be made and a great pub- 
licity bureau where the American people 
may be taught\the truth, and these insti- 
tutions must be conducted on a high sci- 


entice plane. There was a time, a few 
years ago when we did not think that 
science played a verv important part. 
but today we know that science plays 
an important part in every activity of 
the human being. The construction of 
this great hotel. the conduct of a great 


mercantile establishment, the conduct of 
your wholesale drug business is controlled 
and governed largely today by scientific 
research alone business lines just as there 
is along professional lines. and we need 
a great svientific research laboratory 
where. vnder our own direction and 
domination we may carry out. these 
studies to determine the facts first on 
the operating costs of the retail phar- 
macist. such as we propose to do through 
the Babson Institute. We needa a hu- 
reau of that kind which can he econ- 
tinually functioning under our own ad- 
ministration and through the support of 
all branches of the industry, because the 
results of a bureau of that kind are very 
valuable to all of us. ‘hen we need a 
great research laboratory where tnese 
studies can be carried out and where the 
results obtained can be ‘iven out for the 
benefit of all of us. We need a great 
research bureau. 

Todav the American Medicai Associa- 
tion maintains a huge organization 
the purpose of selling the service of the 
American phvsician to the American peo- 
nie. What have we done in the drue 
industry? Practically nothinz. We need 
a fund of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year to tell the truth about the 
service of American pharmecy. You men 
who had an opportunity to read a recent 


for 


President Andrews :—We 
splendid address. 
must be on our 


certainlv 


way. 


October 


cof the Com:non- 
Education of the 
in that report 


Te port 
wealth 


by Dr. Charters, 
Fund, on “The 
tetail Pharmacist,” know 
that pharmacy is placed on a par with 
modern medicine. That survey Was con- 
ducted by men not engaged in phar- 
macy and the funds gotten by an endow- 
ment which was spread over twenty uni- 
versity presidents. The service cf the 
Wholesaler is equal to that of the manu- 


facturer on the one end and to the re- 
tailer on the other. 
This campaign to date has been suc- 


cessful the extent that practically half 
a million dollars has been raised, and the 
only group therein which ‘oes not stand 
out proportionate to other groups is the 
wholesale druggists’ group. I am _ not 
saying this as a matter of criticisw- -I 
am giving you this as a matter of in- 
formation. I understand at your last 
convention you gave an indorsement to 
the project, but you did not feel yeu 
could urge your individual members to 
subscribe to other associations. Again 
I repeat that it is not another associa- 
tion. As Dr. Beal, of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, said in an 
address which he made on the coast the 
other day, it is a federation of all drug 
interests. Your organization sends dele- 
gates to the House of Delegates of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation today is taking a tand on the 
solution of some of these greit questions 
which mean _ scientific research aiong 
business lines as well as along profes- 
sional lines. 

I hope that at this conventioa your 
organization will the point and that 
you will urge members eontribute tc- 
ward this great organization in the up- 
building of your institution. 

If I had the time. [ could convince 
you of the relation which this headquar- 
ters building has with the various bu- 
reaus—and that takes in eduvation, pub- 
licity, taxation. Let me say a worl on 
taxation. You men know how we paid 
taxes on drugs and medicines during the 
World War and the Spanish War. Why? 
3ecause our interests were divided end 
each group had a different tax to presen* 
tq Congress. No more unjust tax was 
ever levied than the stamp tar on medi- 
cines, levied when our men were lying 
sick on their backs in bed, and it was 
done because we were not a united group. 
The united group of American pharmacy 
exceeds in power. in capital, in influen-e, 
any other professional group in this eoun- 
try. It is time for us to take heed of 
the splendid work by your present presi- 


see 


dent and by your last president, and to 
co-operate wholeheartedly and bring to- 
gether our forces for the solution of 
these collective problems. 


Gentlemen. IT thank you very much for 
this opportunity and T hope that you will 


take some action here urging whole- 
hearted support to this headquarters 


building campaign which will function to 
serve you just as efficiently as_ every 
other group of the drug industry in this 


country. I thank you. 
thank you, Dr. Newcomb, for that very 


T wish it were possible for us to give him a longer time, but we 


T am going to take the liberty of cutting into the program just for a moment and 
introducing L. G. Ryan, who is the president of the Canadian Proprietary Associa- 


tion. 

by a number of the members of this association. 
with the manufacturers of Canada and we 

are very sorry 

interested in the formation of a 

Canada 


proprietary trade association, a P. 
could not attend this meeting, but T know you will be pleased to hear for just 


Last May they had a very interesting meeting in Canada which was attended 


close contact 
We 


We came into very 


met some very charming people. 


that C. W. Tinline. who is chairman of the provisional committee 


A. A. 


a moment from Mr. Ryan, who may te}! us briefly something about the progress in the 


formation of the P. A. T. A. 


Organization Move Canada 


I. G. Ryan:—As a member of the pro- 
visional committee of the Proprietarv Ar- 


ticles Trade Association of Canada, I 
regret very much that Mr. Tinling was 


unable to be present, through illness, at 
your meeting here. : 
The provisional committee was ap- 


pointed by Sir William S. Glyn-Jones dur- 
ing the convention we held in Montreal in 
May. last, and this provisional committee 
decided to take one step af a time. 

The first step was to get the retail drug- 
gist signed up. Mvy report is very short. 
but encouraging. We have 82 percent of 


in the Dominion. 


Mr. Ryan. 

the retailers who have paid their fees 
and have joined the P. A. T. A. of Can- 
ada. 

The next step, of course, is the whole- 
salers. and IT doubt whether we will have 
anv trouble with them. 

And the last step is the signing up of 
the manufacturers. 

I am not positively sure about the re- 
turn of Sir William S. Glyn-Jones, but TI 
reallv expect that we may have him come 
to Canada shortly after the first of the 
year. 

” The work carried on at the present time 
has been most successful and we are very 
much encouraged. I thank you. 


Invitations and Communications 


President Andrews:—We will 
ncxt order of business is 


the next convention. 


now 


get 
announcements 


program, and the 


back to our regular r i 
and invitations for 


and communications, 


Secretary Waterbury following cities have sent invitations the N.W.D.A. 


to hold its 1926 convention at those 
Mass., Chaleston, S. C.. Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Jefferson, N. 
Falls, Ocean City, Philadelphia, Quebec, 
St. Louis. Toronto, West 

We also have a pressing 


Drug Company. urging us. if we can’t go to Seattle this year, that we 
with a side trip to Alaska, 


sider it for 1927, 


points: 

Chattanooga, Aur 
H., Mackinac Tsland, Montreal. Miami, New . 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, Savannah, 
Jaden and Washington. 
invitation from Mr. Stewart of the Stewart & Holmes 


tabson Park, 
French Lick, 
York. Niagara 


Buffalo, 


Aurora, 


Atlantic 
Detroit. 


City, 
Fast 


at least con- 
which they are ready to plan for us. 


We have a telegram from L. D. Sale :— 

My heartiest congratulations and best wishes for the most successful meeting on 
record Only sorry T am not there to participate. 2 2 

W. A. Caperton:—I wish to second. the invitation to come to French Lick in 1926 
for the following reasons:—We put in our invitation in 1922 for the convention for 
1926. We want you to come to Indiana. Indiana will be ready for you in 1926, At 
that season of the vear it is our season; it is a season when Indiana comes into her 
ewn, and French Lick is one of the most beautiful playgrounds in the whole United 
States. 

There vou have one of the most magnificent hotele ¢= he found anywhere in 
America, a hotel that is famous the world over for its cuisine, for 11s room, for its 
scenery, and especially for its golf links. 

The whole of Indiana extends a welcome to you to come next year. We want you 


to come to meet with us. to play with us; we want you to be 


one of us. We most 


cordially invite vou and I uree you to come to Indiana next year, 


Secretary Waterbury :- 


Telegram from John PD. 


Owen: 


May this be the best and most successful convention ever held by the National Whole- 


sale Druggists Association. Illness prevents my attendance and am truly sorry to miss 
the meetings and everything 

Frank S. Smith:—wWill it be in order to extend an invitation for the 1927 con- 
vention? 

President Andrews:—I presume that would be in order. 

Mr. Smith:—We have wanted a convention to meet in North Carolina for several 


years. 


count of lack of faciliti Now 


hotel 


s. 


It has been presented several times, and we have been turnd down on ac- 
we } 
me that is the only reason why you haven't met in Asheville, N. 


the hotel facilities, and it seems to 


C., before. 


have 


Anybody who has been to Asheville, needs no further message with regard to its 


advantages, and T think almost everybody has been there some time or other. 
vho have not been there I will just simply state that we have everything that 
convention 
We have a wonderful climate, and the Association happens to 
meet in one of the most beautiful months of the year. 
way to 


those 
you would 
recreational 


like to have to make a 


nature. 


mountains is worth traveling all the 


To 


pleasant. We have everything of a 
In October, the foliage on our 


North Carolina to see. The most 


beautiful scenery I think in the world is in western North Carolina, and in October, 


certainly, when the leaves are turning. 
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Fritzsche others, Inc., 82-84 Beekman St., New York City 


Cable Address: Fritzbro, New York 


Branches: 


BOSTON: 131 State Street 
CHICAGO: 118 West Ohio Street 
COLUMBUS, O.: 308 New Hayden Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 2018 Guinotte Avenue 


OILS 


Perfumers Raw Materials Basic Aromatic Chemicals 


SAN FRANCISCO: 703 Market Street 
NEW ORLEANS: 813 Louisiana Building 
PHILADELPHIA. 422 Bulletin Building 


True Fruit Aroma Essences Fritzbro-Arome Flavors 


Ethereal Fruit Oils Amyl and Ethyl Ethers 


(For Food Purposes) 


Canadian Office: FRITZSCHE BROTHERS CANADA, Ltd., 93-95 Church Street, Montreal, Canada 


Products Our Brooklyn Factory 


ALLSPICE PIMENTO BERRIES 
OIL CINNAMON CEYLON 


OIL CLOVES OIL CARDAMOM 
OIL GINGER, and Oleo Resin 
PATCHOULY OIL SANDALWOOD 


OIL ORRIS, Concrete and Liquid 
OIL PEPPERMINT, Rectified, Superb Flavor 


Are Headquarters For 
BIRCH WINTERGREEN GAULTHERIA 


Inspected and guaranteed pure and genuine 


CREAM LUXE CAPRICE OLIVE OIL 


These Olive Oils are highest selection. never have complaints. 
Our oils keep fresh for Our aim Quality and Orders Repeated. 


GEORGE LUEDERS CO. 


427 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK 


Branches: CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


We Want you to come. I have invitations from everybody, from the sheriff, up, 
and I will be glad to submit them. ‘We have invitations from the governor, from the 
a every civic club in the city—from everybody who means anything to 
Asheville. 

have talked about having this convention Asheville for number years, 
and we hope the climax of our hopes will come in 1927 when you will meet with us. 
We want you to come; we most cordially invite you. We will give you true southern 
hospitality. will take care you the very best manner possible. have all 
of the facilities and we will be glad to put this information before the committee and 
prove to them that we can handle the convention in a way that will certainly give you 
the greatest pleasure and profit. Thank you very much. 

President Andrews :—That is a very warm invitation, Mr. Smith, very graciously 
presented, and I am sure we will be very glad to take the matter under consideration. 

Are there any others to be heard in connction with invitations for the next year’s 
convention, or any more communications? 

If not, what is your pleasure with these invitations? Unless there is objection 
they will be referred to the special committee on Time and Place. 

W. V. Smith:—I would like to make a motion that the secretary be instructed to 
send telegrams of felicitation to the former presidents of the association who cannot 
be present with us at this time. 

President Andrews :—That motion is very much in order. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Andrews :—You have heard the motion that the secretary be instructed 
to send a message of regrets to all our ex-presidents. All in favor signify by saying 
“aye.” The motion is carried. 


Do I hear a second? 


Convention Committees Named 


President Andrews :—We now come to the appointment of special committees. I 
will appoint on these committees the following :— 

Special committee on auditing of treasurer’s report, Max Bakst, chairman; W. C. 
Miller, and A. S. Wickes. 

Committee on nominations, C. F. Michaels, chairman; B. B. 
son, G. Barret Moxley, and J. C. O'Dell. 

Committee on time and place of next meeting, Henry J. Bowerfield, chairman; 
Arthur Parker, William F. Geary, George V. Doerr, and B. C. Hartz. 

The next order of business is new business. I note that we have this to say in 
the program under the heading of new business:—‘‘Members are requested to bring 
bfore the convention at each session those matters they would like to have discussed 
or acted upon by the asociation at this meeting.” Is there any new business? If 
not, and I hear no objections, this session will adjourn. 

Before you go, however, let me call attention to the fact that tomorrow’s session 
is to be called promptly at nine o’clock. We have a very important list of committee 
reports tomorrow. It is a very full day; we have much work to do, and I urge you 
very sincerely, each and every one you, here promptly nine o’clock. 

The session was adjourned at 12:30 o’clock. 


Tuesday, October 


Second Session, Tuesday Forenoon 


The meeting convened at 9.10 o’clock Tuesday forenoon, with President S. D. An- 
drews in the chair. 

President Andrews:—The meeting will please come order. are very anxious 
to call these meetings promptly on scheduled time. 

The first order of business is the reading of the minutes of the first session. 

(Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the first session.) 

President Andrews:—You have heard the reading of the minutes, 
what is your pleasure? Do I hear a motion that they be accepted? : 

(It was voted, upon motion of Charles Gibson, regularly seconded, that the min- 
utes of the first session be accepted as read.) 

President Andrews:—The first order of business this morning is the report of 
the membership committee. 

Secretary Waterbury read the following report:— 


Report the Committee Membership 


Gilmer, J. W. Morris- 


gentlemen, 


The committee on membership recom- The Le Montree Manufacturing Com- 
mends for election seven new active pany, Cincinnati. : 
members, and fifty-seven associate mMem- Lew-Mar Products Company, New 
bers, and one complimentary member, York. 
as follows:— The Lobel Manufacturing Company, 

Middleboro, Mass. 
Active Members Lowell Needle Company, Inc., Putnam, 
Conn. 

DuBois, Son Co., Paducah, Ky, The Maryland Pharmaceutical Com- 

Monroe Wholesale Drug Company, pany, Baltimore. 

Monroe, La. Albert Mansfield, Syracuse, 


Pennington Drug Company, Joplin, Mo. McCoy’s Laboratories, Inc., New York. 


Sigler Drug Company, Springfield, Mo. Ine., New 
Sunset Drug Company, San Antonio, York. 
exas. Pneumo-Phthysine Chemical Manufac- 
Tacoma Drug Company, Tacoma, W ash, turing Company, Chicago. 
Moyer Brothers, Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. The Pyramid Rubber Specialty Com- 
° pany, Ravenna, Ohio, 
Associate Members Rahayel Freres, Brooklyn. 
Acme White Lead & Color Works, De- ine.. New 
troit. 1e Rose Company, *hiladelphia, 
Ind. tussia Cemen Sompany, Gloucester, 
The Chaney Manufacturing Company, Mass. 


John S. Sampson & Son, New York. 


Springtield, Ohio. 
yp ‘ New-Mix Products, Ine., New York. 


Cincinnati Garter Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Cincinnati. Amity Leather Goods Company, West 
Colonial Chemical Corporation, Reading, Bend, Wis. 
Pa. Scholl Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
The De Luxe Clock & Manufacturing Caso. 
Company, Inc., New York. oe Shu-Milk Products Corporation, New- 
Deshell Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles. ark, 
August Drucker Company, San Fran- Southwark Paper Box Company, Phila- 
Drug Store Products, Inc., Toledo. Southwestern Sales Company, Dallas. 
The Earle Chemical Company, Inc., Henry Thayer Co., Cambridge, 
Wheeling, W. Va. Mass. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester. Thacher Medicine Company, Chatta- 
Export Underwriters Corporation, New Van Ess Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
York. Wallace Pencil Company, St. Louis. 
The Flexible File Company, Fremont, Western Tablet Stationery Company, 
Ohio. St. Joseph. 


White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Wintersmith Chemical Company, Louis- 


Franco-American Import Corporation, 
New York. 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Bosten. 


Glorient, Inc., New York. ville. 
Hall & Ruckel, Inc., New York. Zadek-Feldstein Company, Inc., New 
Hodgman Rubber Company, Tuckahoe, York. 

N. De Miracle Chemical Company, New 
Holman Soap Company, Chicago. York. 


Kemozone Corporation, New York. 
Sterling Magnesia Company, New York, 
Industrial Engineering Research Com- 
New York. 


Icodent Chemical Company, Inc., Detroit. 
The Jones Metal Products Company, 
West Lafayette, Ohio. 


J. W. Kobi Company, Seattle, Wash. pany, 
a Kolynos Company, New Haven, Complimentary Member 


Lazell Perfumer, Newburgh, N. Y. The Drug Jobbers Salesman, New York, 


President Andrews:—<According to the constitution, these names have to be 
posted twenty-four hours before they are voted upon. 

You have heard the report the committee membership, which was under 
Cc. J. DeWoody, and they have done a great work this year and are entitled to the 
thanks of this association. What is your pleasure? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that the report be accepted and that a vote of thanks 
extended to Mr. DeWoody and the committee. 

(The motion was seconded and unanimously carried.) 

President Andrews:—The next on the program is the report of the committee on 
credits and collections. W. W. Gibson is the chairman of that committee. 

This is a very important report and as the chairs are not all filled I think perhaps 
will ask for this report little later. Mr. Bogart, you think could round 
up more of our members? 

F. E. Bogart:—I hope we can, and if you can take up a little more detail at this 
time, we will see what we can do in getting them in. 

President Andrews:—Are there any other matters, communications, or new busi- 
ness to come up at this time? 

I will take a moment and read the names of the committee on thanks. 
as follows:— 


be 


They are 


Committee Thanks 


A. L, Hilles, Philadelphia; J. C. Ferrell, Durham, N, C.; Allen R. Bradley, Toledo; 
J. J. Tyndall, Providence; Henry W. Williams, Fort Worth. 

Secretary Waterbury:—I have the following telegram from W. O. Kuebler, first 
vice-president :— 


October 15, 1925 


Sorry I can’t be with you. Have sent an able substitute. Please meet him. 
Also extend my warm fraternal greetings to the members and friends. 

I also have a letter from Edgar D. Taylor, of the Powers-Taylor Drug Company, 
which reads as follows:— 


He will explain. 


Il am very much disappointed that, owing to the condition of my health, I will be unable to 
attend the meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association in Detroit. I had made 
all my reservations to do so but find it is best for me to remain at home. It is a great dis- 
appointment to me not to be able to attend this meeting and meet with my friends of the agsso- 
ciation. 

I think this is the third meeting that I could n attend since "98. I also regret that my 
house will not be represented, as Mr. Powers is unable to go. My interest in our assoc iation 
is as great as it ever was, and I hope its success will continue to a mucn greater extent for 
the benefit of its members. 

When a man passes his seventy-seventh anniversary and sixty-fourth year in the drug busi- 
ness don’t you think it is about time for him to retire from active duty? But | am as active 


today, as far as business is concerned, as I was twenty-five years ago, and I am able to be at 
my desk every morning, but I return home early and retire early. 

Sincerely hope that you will have a meeting that will be of great benefit, and I know it 
will be a great pleasure to all who are present. 

*lease present my kind regards to the members of our association and accept the same for 


yourself. 

I also have a communication from William W. Hoppin, assistant attorney-gen- 
eral, New York, and I will just summarize what they really want. I think this should 
have the consideration of the board of control. 

ne Andrews:—If there are no objections we will refer this to the board of 
control. 

Secretary Waterbury:-—Here is another communication from the American Foun- 
dation. Esther Everett Lape, member-in-charge, wishes us to have the association 
consider a resolution indorsing the world court, 

President Andrews:—This will also be referred to the board of control. 

Secretary Waterbury:—Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, also writes to us on the tax question. 

President Andrews:—This tax matter is really a very important subject and it 
has been referred to us by a very important national association, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. We have no committee on taxation to give this 
subject consideration, and I presume it should go to the board of control. 

I will be glad to hear from any one on the subject of taxation. If there 
objections it will be referred to the board of control. 

Charles Gibson:—Referring back a minute to Mr, Kuebler’s telegram: Mr, 
Patten tells me Mr. Kuebler is sailing for abroad on Saturday morning, and the only 
Way We can reach him is by a telegram dispatch, and I Would like to move that the 
secretary be directed to send Mr. Kuebler our greetings and best wishes for a pleas- 


are no 


ant voyage and a safe return. 
President Andrews:—That is a very 


nice 


suggestion, Mr. Gibson. The motion 


has been seconded and the secretary is instructed to send a word of greeting to our 
first vice-president, Mr. Kuebler, who is sailing for Europe on Saturday. 


Mr. Robinson, can you report at this 
plification? 


time on your special committee for sim- 


Charles Gibson:—You didn’t ask for a vote on my motion. 


President Andrews:—I beg your pardon. 


Regarding Mr. Gibson's motion in re- 


spect to sending a telegram to Mr. Kuebler, all in favor of the motion please signify 
by saying ‘“‘aye’’; opposed ‘“‘no’’; the motion is carried. 

H. H. Robinson:—This is the report of the special committee to confer with the 
Department of Commerce and other branches of the trade relative to simplifiea- 


tion:— 


Report Committee Simplification 


No meeting has been called by the De- 
partment of Commerce; consequently your 
committee is unable to report any prog- 
ress. We have, however, been informed 
by the New York office of this associa- 
tion that the proposed conference has 
been delayed from time to time at the 
request of the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. It would also appear from the 
report of a special committee on catalog 
simplification of the American Drug 

President Andrews:—You have 
your pleasure? 
referred to the board of control. 

We will now have the report of the 
William Gibson. 


heard the 
Unless there are objections we will take the usual course and be 


Manufacturers’ Association that they 
were unable to arrive at any definite set- 


tlement of this matter. 

Your committee is strongly of the 
opinion that a modification of the gen- 
eral pharmaceutical line could be made 
without inconvenience to the dispensers, 
and recommends that this association 
place itself on record as being in favor 
of such action by all pharmaceutical 


manufacturers. We beg to submit this for 


approval. 


report of the committee, what is 


committee on credits and collections. Mr. 


Report Committee Credits and Collections 


General Credit Conditions 


The splendid traditions of this commit- 
tee, carried on for so many years by the 
various chairmen, notably Mr. Hover and 
Mr. Hutchins, make it incumbent on your 
present chairman to essay a task for which 
he is not fitted: namely, that of describing 
general conditions as they affect credit. 
This has been done by former chairmen in 
order to clarify the thoughts of the mem- 


bers of the association, but in this case 
it will be merely for the sake of the 
record, 

“Americans,” Secretary Hoover, 


“have little right to complain about our 
economic situation during the year 1924.” 
The situation that existed at the time of 


the last report of this committee has been 
found again in 1925, which will stand in 
economic history as a period of continued 
recovery. It is agreed that the general 
situation in industrial activity is only 
slightly less than in 1923, when new rec- 
ords were’ established many lines. 


in 
Many figures show a gain even over that 
year of prosperity. Commodity prices, 
which are probably the best index of 
commercial activity, have started upward 


again, as shown by Bradstreet’s index, 
after a period of steady though slight 
declines for the first six months of the 


current year. The stock market, which is 
more of a prophet than an index, has 
caused great wonderment by its steady 
advance since before the national election 
of last year. If this record lives up to its 
reputation as an indicator, and it is con- 
sidered to show what business conditions 
will be six months later, we should, before 
the end of the current year, be in the 
midst of the greatest period of prosperity 
in our history. For that matter, there are 
many indications that we are more pros- 
perous than many of us think we are. 
Bank clearings are consistently ahead of a 


year ago. New building is still slightly 
ahead and gives signs that new capital 
heretofore invested in bricks and mortar 


will now be devoted to increased produc- 
tion of commodities. 

Foreign trade, both exports and imports, 
is well ahead of a year ago. Money rates 
are very low, and it is generally considered 
that this condition will continue, subject 
only to increased seasonal demand in the 
fall. The tide has turned in the gold 
movement and exports are now exceeding 
imports, to the great relief of some of our 
economists. The number of businesss fail- 
ures shows a slight increase for this year 
compared with last, but the increase is not 
in the same degree as the normal increase 
in the number of firms in business. At 
the same time, the total liabilities in dol- 
lars are.very much less than last year. 
Corporafion statements covering the first 
six months of the year are showing sur- 
prising profits in many cases, and divi- 
dend payments are ahead of a year ago. 
The railroads are doing the greatest busi- 
ness in their history. Carloadings are 
breaking past records frequently. 

One of the most important factors to be 
considered in describing present industrial 
conditions is the great increase in sales of 
chain stores. While this is due partly to 
new stores that are opened, yet the old 
stores are showing additional gains, and 
this form of business is ap increasingly 
large factor in the distribution process. 
It should be considered that this is a sign 
of what is probably the most remarkable 


feature of this perfod and the thing by 
which it will be remembered: namely, 
hand-to-mouth buying. This is not only a 
current characteristic of the retail mer- 
chant, but it is extended to the general 
public more than we realize. The public 
is more and more learning to buy in two 
ways. One from chain stores at low prices 
for cash and the other on easy terms from 
instalment sellers. The latter should be 
considered in more detail in this report, 


and it will be discussed in a later section. 
The former tendency should not be de- 
plored by us as wholesale druggists, be- 


cause hand-to-mouth buying, as far as re- 
tail merchants are concerned, operates to 
our benefit. If the merchant is thoroughly 
committed to such a policy he will buy 
from us in jobbers’ quantities rather than 
from a manufacturer who tries to load him 
up in consideration of the jobbers’ dis- 


count. 
Losses From Bad Debts 


Such losses in the wholesale drug trade 


are not excessive if we may take the 
Harvard bureau figures as typical. No 
definite trend may be observed in the 
three reports of this bureau. The per- 
centage of loss given for the three years 
—19: 1923, 1924—are respectively 0.4, 


0.3, Yet are informed that there 
are thirteen reporting houses whose losses 
from bad debts amount to 1 percent or 
more of net sales. A loss of this magni- 
tude, while presumably not serious to any 
one house in any one year, yet should be 
considered alarming because of what it 
implies. It must be due either to lack of 
attention to details or a recklessness of 
management that bodes ill for the stock- 
holders if it extended to every branch of 
the business. 

We are told in the Harvard report that 
there is a slight difference in the percent- 
age of loss from bad debts between large 
and small concerns in favor of the former. 


Those that had assets of less than one 
million dollars per year show losses of 
4.10 percent. Those between one and two 


million, 0.85 percent. Those over two mil- 
lion, 0.3 percent. This may indicate, says 
the report, that in the largest business 
credit and cgllection problems have been 
given more attention and measures taken 
to reduce credit losses to a minimum, To 
your chairman's mind, however, this dif- 
ference is due, not to credit work but to 
greater unwillingness on the part of the 
managers to refuse doubtful business 
when sales are small and managers are 
anxious to maintain them at a figure that 
will carry the overhead. The management 
is likely to accept business which they 
know is not perfectly certain of payment, 
but which they hope will prove profitable 
and will be paid ultimately. It may be 
due also to the fact that in large business 
the sales and credit department are com- 
pletely divorced and the sales manager 


knows that it is useless to put pressure 
on the credit manager because the latter 
is responsible for his accounts, and for 
nothing else, while in the small business 
there is often an intimate connection be- 
tween the two departments, and they may 
be under the same management. In this 


case credit men are in constant temptation 
and under great pressure to pass orders, 
which they know are doubtful, for the 
sake of building up sales. 

There is a more significant difference 
when firms are grouped according to geo- 


or 
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DISCRIMINATION 


the prerogative every buyer and should exercised especially the purchase 
Chemicals for Medicinal, Pharmaceutical, Industrial and Analytical uses. 


MALLINCKRODT Chemicals appeal critical users whenever purity and relia- 
bility are required. They represent distinctive excellence, the natural development 
over fifty years manufacturing experience. 


Inquiries solicited from users 


ACID PHOSPHORIC ALKALOIDS 
ACID TANNIC ETHER 
ACID GALLIC IODIDES 
ACID PYROGALLIC BROMIDES 
ACID CARBOLIC BISMUTH SALTS 
ACID LACTIC MERCURIALS 
ACID CITRIC SALICYLATES 
CHLOROFORM CREOSOTE U.S. 


Complete List application embracing 


MEDICINAL, PHOTOGRAPHIC, ANALYTICAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS, ALKALOIDS, Etc. 


CALL FOR— 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


SMITH, KLINE FRENCH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


California Milk Products Co. 


MILK SUGAR AND CASEIN 


Wholesale Druggists Manufacturing Pharmacists 


. 
3 
5 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


graphic location. In the northern part of 
the country credit losses qwere merely 0.25 
percent, but in the South and Southwest 
such losses were U.5 percent of net sales. 
This has heretofore been considered char- 
acteristic of these two. sections. This 
is probably true to some degree, but the 
North and South are continually getting 
closer together in the matter of business 
practice and credit conditions throughout 
the country will ultimately be similar. The 
North <Atiantic and Great Lakes regions 
have been compelled to hold their credit 
losses to a minimum because of their 
Small margin of profit. It is your chair- 
man’s opinion that this condition will ex- 
tend to the South as competition becomes 
keener, whether it be competition in price 
or in service. 


Relations with National Association 


Credit Men 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Credit Men it has been the 
custom for several years to devote an 
afternoon to a conference of those repre- 


resentatives at the convention who are 
engaged in a similar line of business. At 


this year’s convention, which was held in 
Washingon, in June, a meeting was held of 
the group embracing the wholesale drug 
trade and manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 
cals and proprietaries. Of this group, J. E. 
Stilz, of Kiefer-Stewart Company, was 
chairman, and F. J. Olmen, of the Minne- 


apolis Drug Company, was secretary. 
The committee on credits and collections 


endeavored to cooperate with this group 
by sending to the members of the associa- 
tion a letter calling their attention to the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and particularly to the group 
meeting of the drug section. This letter 
urged on them the importance and advisa- 
bility of sending a representative from 
their respective credit departments to at- 
tend the convention and to be present at 
the group meeting. A large percentage of 
the members of the Association replied to 
this general letter and some stated that 
they would be repreSented at the meeting. 
Unfortunately, however, the meeting oc- 
curred in the middle of the very hot 
weather with which the present summer 
was inaugurated, and in addition the 
meeting was held in a city where summer 


temperature is always high. The printed 
proceedings of the group’ conference 
should be of great interest to every 


wholesale druggist and every drug credit 
man. It is hoped that next year’s com- 
mittee will start early and efficient action 
toward persuading a large number of the 
representatives of the whole¢sale drug 
trade to attend this most important con- 
ference. 

Again this committee is indebted to Mr. 
Stilz for suggesting what should prove of 
great advantage to many of our credit 
departments. As a result of his report to 
your chairman of the meeting of the credit 
men of various houses in the Middle West, 
the following letter was sent by your 
chairman to all members of the committee 
on local associations :— 

At a meeting of the O. K. I. some 
months ago, there was discussion to the 
advisability of holding a meeting of the credit 
men of the various member houses. It was 
decided to make a beginning by calling to- 
gether representatives of a small group of 
houses, covering approximately the same terri- 
tory. The meeting was held on April 20, 1925, 
in Columbus and was attended by representa- 
tives of houses in Columbus, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne and Indianapolis. It is reported 
that the meeting was a very profitible one and 
a similar meeting is to be held in the fall. 


& M. 


as 


I would be glad to have information as to 
the activities of your local club with respect 
to meetings of members’ credit men. If any 
such meetings have been held, please let us 
know whether you consider them successful. 
If there have been no such meetings, will you 


not introduce the subject at the next meeting 
of your club and let me know the general 
opinion of the members, Whether for or 
against. 

This is an activtiy which past credit and 
collection committees have talked about, but 
so far as I know it has never been made an 


association interest With association sanction. * 

To this letter twelve replies Were re- 
ceived. It was found that in several cases 
credit meetings were actually being held, 
with favorable results. It appears that in 
seven of the local associations such meet- 
ings are held from time to time, varying 
from a formal organization with regular 
meetings to more or less caSual and infre- 


quent meetings in connection with local 
credit associations. Four local clubs re- 


plied that they had not considered such 


meetings, would take it up at their next 
club meeting, and that the proposal was 
receiving favorable consideration. One 
member of the association replied that 


such meetings could not be held because 
of certain conditions which exist in that 
territory. Your chairman knows of several 
local clubs and several territories where 
there is no local organization, where, be- 
cause of conditions of excessive competi- 
tion, such credit men’s meetings would be 


impossible. It is evident that these meet- 
ings can be held only in complete confi- 
dence and trust, with the understanding 


and the belief that the matters discussed 
will not be used to steal business from a 
competitor and that the information there 
disclosed will be held in strict confidence 
and not passed on to _ individuals under 
discussion, Cases have been known where, 
after a formal meeting of credit men to 
discuss a particular account, the whole 
discussion was told verbatim to the debtor 
whose account was considered. It is evi- 
dent that the mere suspicion of such an 
event will destroy completely the mutual 
confidence Which is essential to such a 
on discuss at such credit meetings 
cannot be questioned under the Federal 
law. Such appears to be the opinion of the 
legal authorities who have passed on the 
point in question. There is no question of 
restraint of trade any more than there can 
be any legal question of the credit infor- 
mation obtained and sent out by mercan- 
tile agencies. If there is any doubt in any 
mind as to the perfect legality of such 
interchange of credit data, it will be set at 
rest by reference to a discussion of this 
point editorial the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter of May 11, 1925. This edi- 
torial should be read by all the members of 
the association and by their credit men. 


Credit Inquiries 


It is a constant matter of discussion 
among credit men to what extent they 
should divulge information about their ac- 
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counts without receiving some benefit in 
return, This question is especially acute 
in the wholesade trade because wholesale 
houses receive every day credit inquir.es 
about the customers from concerns whose 
evident intention is either to take the 
account as a competitor or to sell the 
account with no benefit to the wholesaler. 
What to do in such a case is a grave prob- 
lem. In some firms such inquirers are not 
given the information that they request, 
yet, if a refusal is made, that fact is 
often made known, with consequent loss of 
his tavor as far as the jobber is concerned. 
Various pians have been adopted in the 
trade in an attempt to find a solution tu 
this problem, but none is entirely satisfac- 
tory. A credit man would hardly withhold 
information about a good customer and 
be active in his refusal, even though he 
knows that the recipient of the informa- 
tion intends to sell goods direct to the cus- 
tomer which normally would be distrib- 
uted through the credit man’s house. If 
the customer is in good standing that in- 
formation could be eastry secured from 
other sources, and the credit man’s refusal 
is likely to get him into trouble with his 
customer and accomplish nothing, after 
all. Some houses make a practice of dis- 
regarding such inquiries by making no 
reply. Some give the information re- 
quested, but accompany it with a protest 
against the practice of direct selling and 
with the request that distribution be made 
through the house answering the inquiry. 


Salesmen Credit Aids 


The salesman is constitutionally and by 
nature unfitted for credit work. ‘The typi- 
cal salesman, and probably the one that is 
most valuable to the fiouse, is continu- 
ally at odds with the credit department, 
and has only a desire to make sales, a 
desire which is in every way creditable to 
him. Yet the salesman can be used by the 
credit man with understanding and imag- 
ination and prove a great assistance both 
in deciding on the character of the credit 
risk and in maintaining the account on a 
satisfactory basis after it is opened. The 
credit man must study the personality of 
the salesman and take what he says, not 
literally, but in the light of his personality 
and peculiarities of character. Others are 
so convinced that the salesmen are unfitted 
for credit work that they become preju- 
diced against the account the minute the 
salesman intercedes for it. The valuable 
credit man is intimately acquainted with 
all of his salesmen. He travels over his 
territory frequently and regularly, not only 
to make the acquaintance of his customers 
and size up the risks, but also to gain the 


friendship of the salesman covering the 
territory, so as to know just how much 


reliance is to be placed in the salesman’'s 
reports and to what extent the salesman 
can be used to facilitate collections. 

It is agreed by our committees on sales- 
salesmen 


men and selling methods that ; 
should not be used to make collections. 
This, of course, applies to the typical 


salesman who is a salesman and nothing 
else. It is impossible for the salesman to 
make collections, retain the personal favor 
of his customers, and still conform to the 
policies of the house. He will be under 
constant temptation to yield to the cus- 


tomers’ demands. He will allow unwar- 
ranted claims and he will allow the de- 
duction of discounts after the discount 


period has passed, and, if he is once com- 
mitted to such allowances and his cus- 
tomers realize that fact, there are no lim- 
its to the demands that they make on him. 

Your committee decided that this year 
no questionnaire would be sent out to 
members of the association, and this de- 
cision was made, first, because the mem- 
bers receive a great number of question- 


naires about the time the committee re- 
ports are written; second, because the 
ground has been fully covered by past 


it was thought that no 
new facts would be found, The question 
of granting excessive discounts on pro- 
prietary goods is the most seriof&s one now 
before the wholesale drug trade. The rea- 
sons and remedies no doubt will be fully 
covered in the repors of other committees. 
The credit man looks at these Matters 
from a rather different angle. To the sales 
manager such discounts often seem like an 
opportunity, and he sees that it is possible 
to increase his sales at no cost except 
that additional discount given, and pos- 
sible also to gain additional business at 
a profitable price by selling some of his 
goods at no profit; but to the credit man 
it means progressive disaster if carried 
beyond a certain point. It is, first, an ad- 
ditional argument to his customers to pay 
within the discount period, and later it 
means the necessity of explaining why 
such discounts are held by his house as 
cash terms when his competitors are al- 
lowing the deductions even though bills 
are paid in sixty or ninety days. It means, 
finally, a considerable increase in out- 
standing accounts unless the credit man is 
awake to the situation, because, as Mr. 
Hutchins pointed out, in the end the cus- 
tomers who receive the excessive discounts 
are being carried for just_as large an 
amount as before, while those who do 
not receive them are being carried for 
larger amounts, because to the unthink- 
ing credit man such accounts are more 
profitable, and, therefore, can be carried 
longer. 

It was stated last year that the whole- 
sale drug trade is now strong enough to 


committees, and 


adopt universal terms. It was Stated on 
the floor that the reason that cash dis- 
counts tend to become trade discounts is 
that the N. W. D. A. does not “stand 
hitched.” A horse that will not stand is 
compelled to learn by bit and rein, The 
wholesale druggists who think that they 
can give away 3 to 4 percent of their 
sales in trade discounts either will learn 

by force of necessity or will carry 


business by a profitable side line, or 
make it up by excessive charges for 
that do not carry a regular list 
You cannot take one and one from 
and have anything left, or, in the 
Harvard Bureau, you can- 
not take expenses of 15.8 and cash or 
trade discounts of 3 to 4 percent and have 
anything left of fhe net profit of 1.3 shown 
for 1924. Those who cannot see this plain 
fact when put thus in black and white will 
have to learn by force of circumstances, 


will 
items 
price. 
two 

figures of the 


Expenses 


Those who cannot make up their dis- 
count losses either by selling more _profit- 
able lines or by a profitable side line 
have yet a way out. It is a straight and 
narrow way and it is customary in the 
trade to say that it is an impossible one. 


in the face 


Yet worth considering 
comironts us we 


ot the situation which 
cannot reduce expenses. The Harvard bu- 
reau reports are only an average. For 
every item of expense reported, some one 
house has a low figure, and if it is pos- 
sible tor one house to have the lowest 
expense in the United States tor oftice 
Salaries or for delivery charges, it is pos- 
sible tor Many of us to equai that record. 
if an individual house is high on certain 
items it makes an immediate effort to re- 
duce those items. That’ process can be 
carried farther and farther, until it is 
pertectly conceivable, tnough not likely, 
for one house to be the lowest in all the 


expense items reported. To attd&in these 
figures condition, and one 
hardly to be attained by any of us. Yet, 


your chairman has no patience yith any 
who say that our expenses cannot be re- 
duced. Those competitors whom we are 
pleased to call ‘unfair’ claim to de busi- 
hess On an expense account far below 
ours. Admitting for the moment that such 
clams are true, We answer at once that 
this condition is possible because such 
competitors are not giving the service that 
We are giving. It becomes at once advis- 
able to inquire whether the service we are 
giving and which we are asking our cus- 
tomers to pay for is required of us. Your 
committee will not attempt to answer this 
question, but introduces it only in the hope 
that there may be some urgent searching 
of souls in an attempt to learn whether 
or not we are asking our customers to pay 


for services that they do not want. Your 
chairman believes faithfully that this 
service is necessary to the retail trade, 


and it is our custom to say that the drug 
trade without the sevice wholesaler could 
not exist. Yet, it is a dangerously com- 


placent attitude for a trade or an indi- 
vidual house to assume, in asserting its 


own necessity to the effect that it is nec- 
essary to its customers’ existence and 
that they cannot get along without it. 


Returned Goods 


One service which the_ wholesale drug 
trade is performing gratuitously is the 
very uneconomic one of accepting the re- 


turn of merchandise sold in good faith. 
Such returns amount in the average ty 
1.7 percent of gross sales. It is admitted 


that this figure is needlessly high, and it 


should be remembered that the bulk of 
such returns is not because of errors in 
filing the orders, but is the result of a 


purely arbitrary position adopted by the 
customer, which is in effect a repudiation 
of the contract. It is freely admitted, 
even by those who take advantage of this 
custom in the trade, that such excessive 
returns increase the cost of doing business 
and, therefore, increase the cost of mer- 
chandise to the dealer. It is known that 
where one dealer abides by all his con- 
tracts of purchase while another reduces 
excess stock or closes out unsalable items 
by returning them to the wholesaler, the 
cost of the latter practice is actually paid 
by the former. To accept indiscriminate 
returns from part of the trade is grossly 
unfair to the other customers who do not 
take advantage of the spineless custom. 
Yet, when comes finding remedies 
we are at a loss. Some houses have a rule 
that they will not take back goods unless 


the date of purchase and the reason for 
the return are given. Such houses find 
themselves at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with other houses who accept in- 


discriminate returns and even-boast of it 
as good advertising. Other houses have 
tried a campaign of education. It las 
been their experience that the more the 
practice is talked about the greater the 
quantity of goods that are returned. 

This practice leads to another which is 


just as uneconomic and is a_ corollary 
of the former. It is a practice of many 
wholesalers to return goods’ indiscrimi- 
nantly to manufacurers. This practice 
should be condemned in just as certain 
terms as that of the retail trade in re- 
turning goods to us. In this case the 
situation is not quite as bad. We are 
often forced or think we are forced to 


issue credit for returned goods even though 
we know that the claim is unjust and, in 
many cases, that the goods were never 
bought from us originally. Many manu- 
facturers on the other hand having a 
practical monopoly are able to prevent 
indiscriminate returns. We find it neec- 
essary to allow credit in order to hold a 
good account. Manufacturers often think, 
through mistakenly, that the only favor 
that is worth anything to them is that of 
the ultimate consumer. 

The association should set itself sternly 
against unjust returns, whether by retailer 
or by wholesaler. Of fhe many uneco- 
nomic practices to which we are forced by 
stress of competition none is more insid- 
ious and dangerous to our welfare than 


this, 
The Annual Budget 


Not many of us budget our expenses for 
the year to come. To bankers and to ac- 
countants this is ofen a cause of surprise, 
but it is not hard to understand why a 
trade, even of the size and importance of 


ours, does not find an annual budget a 
necessity. Our budget is actual) our 


last year’s figures since most of the Varia- 
tion in sales from year to year is a com- 
paratively small percentage We are, 
therefore, continually comparing sales by 
the month or quarter with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year and our 
expenses are compured in the same way. 
We have moreover a most convenient and 
practical budget already made up for us in 
the figures of the Harvard bureau. 

mark for us to shoot at. We Know to a 
hundredth of one percent what our ex- 
penses ought to be and must be to show 
us the average profit or the one that 
can be reasonably desired. The most 
elaborate budget can do no more than that. 


Commercial Agencies 


The commercial agencies were attacked 
and censured and justly so by your chair- 
man of last year. The points made 
against them were, first, that they had 
made their reputation and are now trying 
to cash in on it; second, that their reports 


are no longer accurate; third, that they 
make no more reports on chattel mort- 
gages, etc.; fourth, that their personnel 


is of a low grade of ability; fifth, that they 
now work on a percent: basis and so 
do it only where it is easiest and most 
profitable. 
To these accusations your present chair- 
man assents. The reports and ratings of 


re 
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the commercial agencies are of value to 
us now only in a general way. They are 
ol use When it is necessary to pass hastily 
on a new account for a small amount. 
‘Their reports are entirely useless when it 
is a question of gaining information about 
an old account we are selling regularly. 
Our credit men in the course of their 
regular duties learn more about their cus- 
tomers’ financial affairs than is contained 
in the average commercial agency report. 

Many of us will agree that the above 
facts are true of both the regular agencies. 
The credit men of one group of houses 
recently decided that they could get along 
with only one agency instead of two, but 
they were utterly at variance when it came 


to the question of which one should be 
dropped, 
From these remarks it should not be 


taken that all the offices of both agencies 
are equally useless. In some localities the 
character of the manager is such that the 
local office retains all its early vigor. Itis 
to be regretted that it is not so in every 
locality. The failure of the commercial 
agencies to fulfill their early promise is a 
distinct loss to every line of business and 
especially to ours. 


Instalment Selling 


If economic and business history may 
be divided into definite periods, this pres- 
ent period, now that we have gone through 
the time of doubts and fears, first of mail 
order houses and then of chain stores, will 
be known as he period of intalment selling. 
This is clearly the result of our capital 
investment in the post-war boom. Many 
producers find that their interest charges 
are so high due to excessive capital in- 
vested in plant account that any expedient, 
no matter how desperate or temporary, 
seems welcome to them, so they take the 
consumer up on a high mountain and show 
him how the kingdoms of the earth may 
be purchased at a dollar down and a prom- 
Ise Of weekly payments. Their competi- 
tors find themselves in a dilemma. They 
know that this practice is uneconomic and 
is unfair to the consumer and if carried 
far enough will result in national disaster. 
So, as Mr. Babson says, they must either 
adopt the plan themselves, or sell for cash 
at reduced prices, or sell out. In most 
trades where this practice has become the 
rule, all the dealers have adopted this ex- 
pedient. It began perhaps in the musical 
instrument trade and it was developed to 
an enormous extent by the automobile 
dealers, It is now extending to practically 
all branches of trade and in many of them 
the inescapable laws of economics have 
been completely disregarded. 

It is true that a very plausible defense 
may be made of certain phases of the prac- 
tice. There can be no objection to buying 
a house by paying part of the purchase 


price in cash and the balance on mort- 
gage. Such an action is praiseworthy be- 


cause it induces saving toward a valuable 
possession. A little nearer the border line 
would be the practice of purchasing on 
time payments the furniture in the house 
or the argicultural implements for the sur- 
rounding farm. Considerably more ques- 
tionable would be the purchase on instal- 
ment terms of an automobile. especially a 
pleasure car which has short life and no 
earning power. 

And now comes the institution which is 
profiting most by this questionable way of 
doing business and in fact has made pos- 
sible’ its present enormous extent, namely, 
the finance corporation. No extensive de- 
scription of their method of operation is 
necessary. Those of us who have not had 
experience with them, either by adding to 
their profits or by charing in them, will 
be surprised to learn the terrific rate of 
interest that is paid by the instalment 
buyer, this amounting often to 14 percent 
and sometimes considerably more and is 
concealed from the ignorant or inexperi- 
enced purchaser by disguising it as service 
or other charges. 

The mere description of such a state of 
affairs will show how indefensible is the 
practice. In its worst phases it amounts 
to nothering more or less than selling a 
poor man something that he does not need 
and cannot afford and charging him an 
enormous rate of interest for the privilege, 
the profit being earned, not by the business 
man who makes the sale, but by the cor- 
poration that finances it. 

Now this has very little direct relation 
to our trade except as it affects the general 


credit structure. It has been our habit 
to sell store fixtures and soda fountains 


on the instalment plan, Dut this is gen- 
erally a banking proposition because arti- 
cles are being paid for out of the increased 
profits made by their possession, and very 
few in our business have found it neces- 
sary to accept less than 25 percent down 
payment or to extend the payments over 
a longer period than two years, and most 
of us carry the purchase notes ourselves 


and do not sell them to finance corpora- 
tions and so the interest charged to our 


customers is 6 percent and no more. We 
are well on the favorable sidé of economic 
practice. The business is profitable to us 
and profitable to our customers because 
they pay a fair rate with no concealed ex- 
tras. It affects us differently, however, if 
one of our customers who finds it difficult 
to pay his merchandise bills, purchases a 
pleasure car and pays to the finance cor- 
poration those principal and interest funds 


that should be paid to his merchandise 
creditors. Every experienced credit man 
has seen profitable accounts go wrong 


for no other reason than this, 
Students are quite generally agreed that 


present conditions cannot endure. The 
only question is whether they will be 
righted with or without a crash. Cer- 


tainly the consumer cannot eat his cake 
and have it, too. We must in some way 
return to economy. Those who cannot 
resist the temptation to mortgage future 
earnings for the sake of present enjoyment 
must learn better either by experience or 
by education. The prophecy is made that 
if instalment selling continues the poor 
man will go through a cycle of purchasing 
goods on instalments until his limit is 
reached, losing the goods purchased plus 
the instalments paid and then purchasing 
more goods—on the instalmenf plan, of 
course. 


Warehousing 


We have come through a period of com- 
petition with scalpers, mutuals and bootleg 
jobbers and are still owners of our busi- 
ness. Of late a new form of distribution 
has appeared which bids fair to usurp part 
of our function as wholesalers. The storage 
warehouse, now firmly established in all 
large cities and in many small ones, is 
gradually extending its operations until 


»* 
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there is only a very small port of our 
business that such an organization cannot 
perform. 

One of these storage companies which is 
typical of their method of operation offers 
its service in the following words: There 
is a telephone listed in your name in our 
office. All salesmen in the surrounding 
territory work from this point and a credit 
customers of 


list expedites shipment to 
good credit standing. Daily reports of 
receipts ard deliver are furnished with 


cost of each service shown. Packages are 
stencilled shipping papers are typed. 
Physical inventory is taken and reported 
promptly each month. Collections are 
made when authorized. 

It is evident that there are few func- 
tions of the standard wholesaler which 
cannot be performed by the storage ware- 
house. It inciudes telephone orders, sell- 
ing helps, passing orders for credit, ship- 
ping and billing, taking inventory and 
making collections. Aside from sales 
management and credit investigation, the 
wholesaler does no more. We do not ex- 
pect that the wholesaler will be at once 
supplanted by the storage warehouse but 
we do fear that the easy full package 
business, which we like to call profitable, 
can readily be taken away from us unless 
we devote our energy to emphasizing these 
functions which we can and which the 
storage warehouse cannot perform. 


Credit Standing Manufacturers 


A new field of effort has opened up for 
the credit man of the wholesale drug 
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lrade as a result of the change in sell- 
ing methods which is coming on us un- 
avoidably. The immense number of items 
that we carry, lated at above fifty 
thousand, leaves our salesmen bewildered 
unless they are some guide toward 
determining what ms should have their 
special attention. A slow motion picture 
Was recently made of berry pickers in or- 
der to determine the most eflicien 

of performing that work, and it 
covered that the time wasted in 
picking was lost, not in actually picking 
berries, but in deciding which berry to 
pick. Our salesmen were in 
dilemma. Intelligent sales m: 


study the trend of the times now tell our 
salesmen what items they are expected 
to push and emphasize it by varying the 
salesman’s compensation according to the 
profit made on the sale. As a result of 
this our buyers are making arrangements 


they 


with manufacturers whereby ree to 
deliver their salesmen’s efforts in consider- 


ation of an increased discount or pro- 
tected price or exclusive territory. 

It is evident that a buyer or a sales 
manager, knowing nothing of credit mat- 
ters, is likely to make such an arrange- 
ment with a manufacturer in a _ poor 
financial standing, and so devote the best 
efforts of his salesmen to building up a 
la business only to find, after it is es- 


tablished, that the manufacturer is in 


bankruptcy or so close T it that he is 
unable to carry out his agreements. It 


becomes the duty of the credit man, there- 
fore, to investigate the credit standing of 


the manufacturers with whom such spe- pecially the sales and purchasing depart- 


cial arrangements are made and to do it ments. 
even more carefully than he investigates President Andrews :—I am sure we are 
the condition of a new customer because all very grateful to Mr. Gibson for that 
re at stake. verp splendid address. 

a ‘ers “or Ses ‘ e > 
for our special efforts have followed a sion of the wi I think Mr. Bogart 
regular historical trend. First, it was has an announcement to make. 
adherence to a price protection plan now F. Be Bogart :—l wanted to ask the 
outlawed, then was mbers the committee the presi- 
count, then it Was an exclusive agency, dent's address, who may be present, to 
now it is a selective distributor plan surely meet immediately following this 
Whatever inducement happens the that may lunch together 
fashion, it is at once taken up by new and prepare our work upon that report. 
manufacturers who have new later Skillman will have 
exploit and by old manufacturers whose something to say about some arrange- 
items have been slowly dying and who ™ents for today. 
hope that they can revived adopting President will ask Sew- 
the plan then popular. The credit man _ all Cutler to respond to Mr. Gibson's re- 


: reater work for his house than 
to cull out from the great mass of manu- 
facturgrs who are looking for our favors 
and distribution those who can show by a 


can dono ¢ port. 


Necessity Service 


Sewall Cutler :—After listening to a re- 


sordid financial statement their ability to 
stay business and fulfill their agree- like this, doesn’t seem 
ments, and then also to exclude those who Ought to make many comments—it has 
have nothing to offer but the hope that covered the field so thoroughly on every 
our sales methods will float to success the Point of credits and_ collections. . 
ne wW article of doubtful prospects or an There was One sentence here. however, 
old one that has fai which made a great impression on me 
end then appeal reading over the report. Your chair- 
credit man to cease standing aloof. The man_ wisely avoided any discussion of 


credit man is no longer a glorified book- it. I perhaps very unwisely and rashly 


keeper—he business man and manager going bring up. says: “It 
of the most important department of his becomes at once advisable to. inquire 
ig Hie must show his broadness of whether the service we are giving and 

Ine »y intelligent co-operation with all which we are asking our customers to pay 
the other branches of management, es- for is required of us.” ’ 
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I think that service can be rougly 
divided into two sorts, quality and quan- 
tity. We have never talked about reduc- 
ing service and especially on the quality 
of the service, but I can’t help wondering 
if some of us aren’t neglecting the quan- 
tity of service we are rendering. We 
all realize the importance of expense, net 
margin of profit, and what expense it 
means to our gross volume of sales. We 
want to cut down expense where we can. 
Isn't some of the service that we are 
rendering to our trade unnecessary? Is 
it appreciated, is it really desired, and 
isn’t it almost a nuisance to our trade? 
Couldn’t the matter of circularizing lit- 
erature to go through the mails be han- 
dled by our salesmen? I am talking of 
our local trade that is visited pretty 
nearly every day. A lot of that, it seems 
to me. could be eliminated. I know when 
I read over this, I thought of our own 
house. saved item $720 per 
year. It is a small item perhaps, but 
it represents an item of profit on a 
pretty good volume of business. Many of 
us start in service in an experimental 
way and then I am afraid some of us 
forget that it is experimental and keep 


it up. An experiment ought not to mean 
that it is to be continued. Me might 
eliminate it. 

It is just one thought that it is a 


dangerous thing to think of rashly, bu 
perhaps if we did it with moderation, Wwe 


could all save some money on it. I taank 
you. 

President Andrews:—George Moehle, 
will you discuss this report? 


Value Agency Reports 


George Moehle:—Like Mr. Cutler, I 
believe that the report speaks for itself. 
Whatever thought I might have on this 
subject of credits and collections, would 
probably not be of any particular value 
to this meeting because that is really 
outside of my line of work in my nouse. 

However, there are a couple of thoughts 
that came to me that weren't touched on 
in this report and that I hoped might be 
discussed at this meeting. One is the old 
subject of giving time and discount and 
what remedy might be employed to avoid 
that abuse. 
In our particular field we are in active 
competition with one of the most aggres- 
sive of the mutual houses and one of 
our own problems is to determine what 
to do with the man whom we are carry- 
ing for three or four months and whom 
we know is sending his cash in advance 
competitor. We have 


to our irregular . e 
studied this particular subject in| our 
house and we haven't gotten any wuere, 


because we find if we press him we 
have other houses in our field who seem 
to be willing to take on that business 
and put up with that abuse. 

Mr. Gibson, in his report, devoted a 
paragraph to the commercial agencies, 
whom I believe he very rightly accuses 
of falling down in the function that they 
are supposed to perform. We tind. as he 
states. that commercial agencies’ reports 
are of little or no use to us because gen- 
erally we have as much or more infor- 
mation than the agencies are able to give 
us and our own information tells us in 
many instances that the agency informnr- 
tion is wrong. 

Tt seems to me, as long as we are 
working along standardizing lines in this 
association, that possibly there misht be 
an opportunity for us_ in the United 
States of America to have a unitorm 
blank to obtain credit information on 
directly from the customers themselves. 
There probably is nothing new in the 
idea. It was employed many, many 
years ago, but it seems to have passed 
out practice. have used 
within the last couple of years with very 
good results to ourselves and we find 
that when we sit down with a customer, 
or insist on him giving us a signed 
statement, it has a good effect on his own 
business. It causes him to check up on 
himself, so to speak, and in a general 
way it does him a great deal of good. ; 

Aside from these few points, IT don’t 
think I have any further comment to 
make on Mr. Gibson’s very able report. 

President Andrews :—May we now hear 
from F. C. Groover, please? 


F. C. Groover :—I want to compliment 
Mr. Gibson on this very able report as he 
has taken some angles which,no credit 
man has taken heretofore. He has 
brought into it thoughts which are good 
for all of us. I am going to touch open 
just three points, very briefly. The rela- 
tions with the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

This is a very important subject for 
us to consider and every house should 
send a credit man, or their credit man, 
to the national association. They sain 
a great deal that is very valuable to 
them in their work. T am sure that you 
give them an opportunity. only to 
gain knowledge and information, but to 
have a wonderful time, such as you fe!l- 
lows have when you come to the national 
drug meetings. And they are entitled to 
i boys. 
touched upon another 
where 


not 


—the local association. That is her 
vou can get some real good out of It. 
Getting close the other fellow who 
handling credits in your own territory 


is very important, because if you will sit 
down with him at a meal with your feet 
under the same table, whether he wants 
to or not he will drop something that is 
of good information to you. Usually, 
when you know him ‘vell he will give 
you a whole lot of it and won" charge a 
cent for it. That is a point that is very 
pertinent in the local field. 

Mr. Gibson also touched upon some- 
thing that I am not going to agree with 
him on and that is the saleman as a 
credit aid. They are a great aid. They 
ean be made a great aid. I know, for I 


President Andrews:—Is there 
report? 
of it. 
If there is 
your pleasure? 
F. E. Bogart: 


any 


no one else to be 


one 
It is a very valuable report and we don’t want to hurry by 


heard, the 
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was a credit man, sales manager, and 
so on in my organization a good many 
years ago and I always had the sales- 
men come in and sit jiown and taik to 
me. You see, having been sales manager 
and credit man and president and porter 
of the organization, I could get very close 
to him and I know he can be of great 
service to the credit man and the sales 
manager. Having occupied all three of 
these positions at one time I had the ex- 
perience and know how it works. 

to keep the three organizations, or the 
three managers working in close co-op- 
eration. They must do it if you gentle- 
men are to get the best out of your busi- 
ness. I thank you. 

I had a salesman come and sit down 
at my desk one day and was talking to 
him about what he could do to help the 
sales manager and the credit man. both 
of whom I was. I told him he could give 


me information about the customer that 
I needed as _ credit man and sales man- 
ager, ete. I could use him as _ credit 


man because I told him at once that if 


he let a certain account get too big the 
credit man could cut him off and we 
would both lose. TI said. “If you don't 
zo after it aggressively, I mean the 
money, the account will get away from 
you and then the customer will sav. 
‘Well, Bill, would like give you the 
order, but you know the old man up 


there is apt to turn it down if I get in 
too 

So I said, “Bill, there is where vou 
lose because whenever the aceosunt gets 
too big and he is afraid the cre “it taan- 
ager will cut him off, then th: very first 
thing he does is to tell vou he hasn't 
got a thing for you ani your. ecom- 
petitor will come along fifteen minutes 
afterward and get a good order out of 
him. You keep this account in good shape 
and you will have no trouble in selling 
your customers all they need anil vour 
corretiter won't have a look in.’ 

That is where the salesman, the credit 
man and the sales manager can all work 
together and it is a very important thing 


Exchange Information 


W. T. Harper:—The exchange of in- 
formation, I think Mr. Gibson referred to. 
calls to my mind the one situation that 
came up not verv long ago, but under 
some conditions the question of courtesy 

This was a case where a large distrib- 
utor was making a territory and we had 
known of their handling certain items 
that had slipped in time. and nothing 
could be done about it. We tried to, but 
one of our salesmen came in one dav 
and said that another acconnt had come 
in, and it was the first time the man 
had made that town. In the course of a 
few days we received an inanirv from 
this house with regard to credit. the first 
order of $80—derogative evidence, just 
as our salesman had renorted. 

We wrote a letter and tried to he as 
courteous as we could. and told them 
that we didn’t exchange credit on that 
kind of a basis. T don’t think it is neces 
sary to do it, and we should regard our 
own interest, and should be man enough 
to tell a concern of that kind that we 
don’t care about giving the information 
on those principles. 

In regard to the credit man and his 
debt. there is one point that is brought 


out by Mr. Gibson that would seem to 
me that there could be more emphasts 
put on. 


Tn the September issue of the Credit 
Monthly of the National Association of 
Credit Men there was a shor: article on 
character. 

This article brought out a verhatim 
report of the testimonv as given hv J. Pp. 
Morgan, the elder, in 1912, at which time 
there was a committee trving to pry off 
the lid and see what information they 
eould get regarding the condition he- 
tween big business and Wall Street. 
They were trying to get some infarma- 
tion as‘to how the bankers of Wall Street 
loaned theid money and what securities, 
ete.. were put up. 

Mr. Untermeyver was very much sur- 
prised to hear from Mr. Morgan. saving 
that it depended more on the character 
of the man than the securitv. Mr. Mor- 
gan was questioned again ahout that. and 
Mr. Morgan told him that the manv loans 
were made out and the securities were 
based entirely on the character of the 
man. which rather took some of the in- 
flation out of Mr. Untermever’s question. 

Mr. Bahson, in his book, ‘“‘What Ts Sue- 
cess.” has six factors in the making of 
success. The first factor that he wvses 
is integrity. and Babson uses J. P. Mor- 
gan as an illustration of integrity. 

It seems to me that our credit man. 
in basing credit, should have the first 
thing on his list. character and integrity 
of the customer, and it brings out a 
point there in regard to that customer 
on which they can depend much more 
than on the financial figures that are 
given. Tt will also tend to stabilize and 
hetter conditions. It tends to make het- 
ter men of our traveling men and it 
makes better accounts. 

Tn closing up accounts, IT might sav 
that we dislike to close up accounts, and 


we have hit upon a plan which Mr. Gib- 
son rather questions in one wav: hut |! 
think it is a case of necessity. We 
evolved the installment plan, but it was 
on money already borrowed, instead of 
an account to be promoted. In this in- 


stallment plan we drew un notes for the 
eustomer, but on all of these notes we 
hrought up the point. which we had 
printed in the form of the note, a clauss 
making each note one of the series, and 
if any note hecame past due and was un- 


paid, or in the case of sale of the stock, 
all notes were due and payable. 

It seems to me where one plays that 
installment plan, it is good practice, but 
eaution should he taken to provide for 
them in case of default, or when they 
become due. 
else who would ike to he heard on this 


the discussion 


report is now before you, and what is 


[ move you that we refer this report to the board of control. 


(The motion was seconded and unanimously carried.) 


President Andrews:- 
time. 

F. E. 
tions at this time. 


3ogart made announcements regarding the 


Mr. Bogart would like to make some announcements at this 


boat. trip and the plant visita- 
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MEDICINAL 
CHEMICALS 


SYNTHETICS AND 
ACTIVE-PRINCIPLES 


Digitalin 

Hydrastine 

Malonic Ester 

Nitrobenzoic 
Acid 

Lobeline Sulphate 

Neocinchophen 

Nuclein 

Podophyllin, U.S. 

Procaine 

Pyruvic Acid 

Sanguinarine 
Nitrate 

Strophanthin 


Acriflavine 
Anesthesin 
Arbutin 

Avenin 

Barbital 
Barbital-Sodium 
Berberine 
Chloramine-T 
Chlorcosane 
Cinchophen 
Dichloramine-T 
Colchicine 
Diethylamine 
Diethylmalonic Ester 


CONCENTRATIONS 
and 
EXTRACTS 


(Po. and Solid) 


PRICES REQUEST 


Abbott Made 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Saline Laxative 

Salithia 

Thalosen 

Syr. Guaial Comp. 

Calcidin 

Anespray 

Aneskreme 

Intestinal Antiseptic 

Buckley’s Uterine 
Tonic 

Galactenzyme 


Aromol 

Benzyl Fumarate 

Chlorazene 

Digipoten 

Neonal 

Butyn 

Sodoxylin 

Calcalith 

Sunex 

Butesin Picrate 
Ointment 
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President Andrews:—We 
salesmen and selling methods. 
Mr. Bertoli presented the following 


on 


Report Commmittee Salesmen 


will now call on L. J. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Bertoli, who will make his report 


report :— 


and Selling 


Methods 


should 
offer to 


one has well said that it 
be the duty of this committee to 


Some 


the membersh.p new and constructive 
ideas that will promote the improvement 
of selling through wholesale drug houses. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that any- 
one who has read some of the past re- 
ports of this committee should, perhaps, 
feel that what is needed is the adoption 
of some of the excellent ideas that have 
already been presented by previous com- 
mittees and certainly many of the ideas 
that this committee would like to recom- 


mend are contained in these past reports. 

And yet each committee necessa 
approaches the subject from a new angle, 
and hopes that what if may have to say 
will also be constructive and of real 
value to the trade. 


Salesman’s Compensation 


This has been thoroughly covered in 
past reports. It has also been made very 
clear in the report so acmirably prepared 


by Secretary Waterbury on the subject of 
“Compensating the Salesman.” 
We decidedly recommend a study of this 


Subject. We strongly be4tve thit a sys- 
tem of graded compensation, based as 
nearly as possible upon the value of the 
salesman's classified sales, is the most 
equitable system of mpensation, both 
for the salesman and for the house. 

We believe that it will reduce the turn- 
over in sales forces and that, more im- 
portant still, it will promote a contro! of 
sales effort that will make it possible for 
the wholesaler to more nearly do whut 
some of the proprietors may have a right 
to expect from him. 


What Can the Proprietor 


Certain proprietors have recently 
changed their policies of marketing their 
goods and are depend7ng upon service 
wholesalers for thei® distr.bution and 
making it worth the service wholesaler's 
while to do this work well. Where the 
proprietor has adopteG such a policy and 
his d'scounts are sufficient to justi sales 
effort, he is entitled fo more from the 
service wholesaler than in most cases he 
has had and more than he is now getting 
from a very large number of them. 


It is, naturally, impossible in this report 
to attempt to say, in detail. what even the 
committee thinks indiv'dual proprietors 
should have. but we do Believe that: 

It is possible to set aside certain weeks 
as a drive period for a manufacturer's 
goods. 

To set fair quotas for each salesman on 
these goods. 

To increase the salesman's compensa- 

tion on these goods, either by a prize con- 
test or special compensition allowance. 
_We believe, also, that it might be pos- 
sible to give a manufacturer about three 
of these special drives a year and that. 
if the manufacturer's discount warranted 
it. his item should be on a “push” list 
with adequate compensation to the sales- 
man during the entire year. 

And we believe that there 
should be promotional effort 
of the buyer and the sales 
head of the house, 

We believe that many proprictors. if 
they could vet this effort. would be glad 
to put in effect a special free goods offer. 
extra window or counter advertising. or 


could and 
on the part 
manager or 


some Other feature that would make the 
drive interesting to the retail drug t. 
We believe that if the manufacturer and 
wholesaler did generally thus work to- 
gether the result would be so eminently 


Satisfactory to both that there would never 
be any question of the necessity of any 
alternative form of distribution. And we 
believe that some such working towether 
as this is the onlv thing that will ever 
be a solution of the unfortunate and un- 
necessary mess in which so much of drug 
trade distribution now finds itself. 

We therefore earnestly urge every mem- 
ber to seriously consider this matter, and 
when a proprietor adopts a proper svstem 
of distribution and with proper compen- 
sation. to use every foree the service 
wholesaler has to make a success of his 
plan. 


Conventions 

One house devised a plan to bring in 
all their salesmen two or three times a 
year in groups of three or four at a time, 


spending their time in conference with 
men of their own organization—the prest- 
dent, buyers, department heads, sales 
manager, etc. Each executive of the or- 
ganization is allotted a certain time and 
not only tells them of the new things 


and the kind of support that this depart- 
ment expects of these salesmen, but also 
leaves things so that the salesman has the 
Same opportunity to make constructive 
Suggestions to the department men. 
_ Conventions of this kind create a more 
friendly feeling between the house and ‘the 
salesmen. Contrast this with the other 
method of convention—the three- or four- 
day program, with manufacturers’ repre- 
Sentatives who come on the program one 
after the other and talk about their vari- 
ous products, hoping, of course, that their 
efforts are for the goods of the salesmen 
and the house and, in many instances, 
salesmen do receive valuable information 
at conferences of this sort. 
Let’s take the salesman’s 
these conventions. 


viewpoint of 
Supposing, for ex- 
ample, there are some twelve to twenty 
different men who talk to them in the 
course of a few days. How much do you 
think the average salesman can compre- 
hend or take away with him? He is ex- 
hausted listening to a flood of oratory 
of what he ought to do, why he isn’t 
doing it, how easy it is to do it, and many 


other things. 

_ We suggest to the houses who use this 
form of convention to try this bringing 
of men in a few at a time to meet with 
the different men of your inside organi- 
zation and ask them which convention 
they get the most good from. You will 
find they are “sold” more strongly on 
the organization than ever before. They 


0 away with a better understanding on 
account of the personal contact. You 
get a great deal of good from these men 
when in groups of three or four and 
also, being in their organization, they 


are more willing express their thoughts 
and ideas and much good comes from 
these meetings, not only for the sales- 
men, but the house well. 

Personal contact these men 
few days is, we better 
of convention. 


as 
with 
believe, a 


Mail 


for a 
form 


The 


For years it has been a custom for 
buyers and sales Managers to give out 
mailing lists of their sales organization 
and to any manufacturer who would be 
likely to ask for such a list it would be 
given. Salesmen in from the road on 
week-ends find their desks cluttered with 
mail, a great part of it important, most 


of it, however, from manufacturers whose 
lines are not important to house or sales- 
man. 
Your committee suggests 
manager have control 
Your committee also 


that the sales 


of salesmen’s lists. 
suggests that all 


Bertoli 
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Committee Salesmen and Selling 
Methods 
letters of manufacturers be sent in to 
the sales manager and that he, in turn, 
forward them to the salesmen and, in 
most instances, the sales manager is in- 
terested to the point that he can add a 
thought of the house to this letter and 
strengthen the appeal. 


Another thing, there is always a certain 


turnover in sales organizations. Mailing 
lists are rarely ever revised. So from 
the manufacturer's standpoint, there are 


going out to the men who 
iffiliated with their original 
house A lo to the manufacturer be- 
cause he is reaching men who are no 
longer interested in his products and be- 
cause he is not reaching all the acting 
salesmen of the jobber. A loss to the 
salesman because he is not receiving the 
information he should have. 

Having the letters go through the sales 
department, guarantees every salesman 
knowing of the deal and will receive the 
burden of a deskful of Saturday mail 
that awaits the salesman rather than a 
greeting of his family. 


Value Calls Intervals 


Most houses insist that the salesmen 
use advance postal cards. If your sales- 


many letters 
are no longer 


man promises to visit a man and it is 
impossible for him to get there. suggest 
that he ‘phone, wire or write. The rea- 
son why— 

Many times a personal message will 
save an order for him and his house 
will prevent customers saying, “‘Well, I 
haven’t an order for you this trip. Be- 
cause you missed me last trip, I wasn't 
sure that you were going to get here so 


I gave my order to Bill Brown.” 
Returned Goods 
The subject of returned goods is con- 
sidered for this report. Someone sug- 


gested that the salesmen knew just what 


transactions and amount of work exists 
in handling returned goods. Your com- 
mittee is not so sure that they all do. 
We suggest that each house make up a 
list of the different transactions nec- 
essary to adjust the return of merchan- 
dise so that the salesman may be shown 


the amount of work nece ry in handling 
returned goods. Perhap he can assist 
in eliminating many unnecessary returns. 

For example, let us say that a sales- 
man writes an order up wrong. The cus- 
tomer may have wanted one only and, 
perhaps, the salesman wrote the order 
for “one dozen.” The customer has 11-12 
dozen and wants to return them, Many 
times the salesman can persuade this cus- 
tomer to keep the entire lot or he can 
pick up the goods and, perhaps, sell them 
to a neighboring store, thus eliminating 
the necessity of paying freight charges 
on the return and losing the sale. 

There are times when the house makes 
certain mistakes. Perhaps a small size is 


sent for the large. The large size 
billed and the customer wants to return 


it because he thinks that’s the only way 


he can get the proper adjustment. The 
salesman can suggest the customer keep- 
ing the goods and asking the house to 


issue a credit memorandum for the differ- 
ence in price. Many salesman say, “It’s 


the house's mistake. Send it back to 
them.” 

This committee believes that the sales- 
men can assist the house in eliminating 
the matter of labor and expense on re- 
turned goods. We talk a great deal about 
the cost of filling orders—it certainly costs 


us much more to handle returned goods. 


Concentration Territories 


This committee believes that territories 
should be segregated and one salesman 
held accountable for every account within 
that particular zone. With overlapping 
territory. it is impossible to hold any 


one salesman responsible. 

The N. W. D. A. map and_ booklet, 
“Census of Salesmen,” hardly belong in 
this report. Because, however, it presents 
so effectively to the proprietor and ad- 
vertiser the position of the jobber and 
the jobber's salesmen, this committee 
heartily endorses the use of these two 
mediums which have proven very valu- 


able. The map and booklet are thorough- 
ly comprehensive and they should be in 
the hands of every executive and buyer 


to ably discuss the distributing value of 
the service jobber. 
Your committee believes that work of 


this nature is invaluable and is worthy of 
recognition of all committees. 


Buying and Selling Plans 


We all have customers who, when they 


see the salesman’s samples say, “Give 
me one-quarter, one-half or a dozen,”’ or 
whatever the quantity may be. of an 
item just because it rather appeals to 
them They are likely to order six or 
more of such items every time the sales- 
man calls on them. What do they do 
with thesse goods? Do they attempt to 
merchandise small quantities of this 
sort? Isn't it a fact that most of these 
goods go into the showcases and are 
never sold until someone comes in and 


insists upon having them? 

One of the principal duties of a 
man is to assist the retailer in all of his 
problems and one of the big problems 
that confronts the retailer is the lack of 
knowledge on selling. 

Supposing a drugg st, in going over the 
salesman’'s samples, buys a small quantity 
of about six items. Supposing the sales- 
man said to this customer, “Bill, you 
bought six items. You bought small quan- 
tities. You have apparently bought them 
without thinking how you are going to sell 
them. Let's just forget this group. You 
buy fifty pieces of this article and here's 
how we're going to it’—and if that 
dealer follows out the salesman’s instruc- 
tions, he is sure to make a success of it. 
And then, on the salesman’s next trip, the 
customer says, “Jim, that was a ‘dandy’ 
idea you gave me. What else have you got 
that I can put over in the same manner?” 

It is an opportunity for making a cus- 
tomer more enthusiastic. Means increased 
business to the retailer, salesman, and the 
house. 

Every of 


sales- 


sell 


dealer should have a set-up 


some sort by which to gauge his buying. 
Why should he say, “This item will not 
sell!’ or “I can only sell a dozén,” or “I 


can’t sell the quantity you suggest,” when 
he hasn't gone into the sales ability of the 
product? 


1. How can I sell? 

2, How many an@ how much can I 
sell? 

3. What profit do I make? 

4. How rapid is the turnover? 


This committee suggests that you pass 
this set of buying plan on to your sales- 
men. If they take this set-up to the re- 
tailer and if the salesmen can get retailer 
to ask himself these questions, under num- 
ber one, “How can I sell?’’ the dealer will 
think of things in line ,.with :— 

Is this item worth a window or counter 
display? 


Should IT advertise it in the newspaper? 

How can I interest my clerks? 

Will it be necessary to pay them a 
P. M.? 


Perhaps a circular letter will do it. 

Who wants this product? 

What’s my market? 

And, then, last of all— 

Why should they (the consumer) buy 
it? 


If the dealer will ‘“‘weigh-up” merchan- 


dise in this manner, he will rapidly be- 
come a merchandiser. Either he will ac- 
cept quantities of goods or else he will 


pass up the item entirely. The danger of 


“dead” stock will be greatly eliminated. 
Today we are in an era of duplfation. 


Every store has too many duplicates. 
After he has answered question one, he 
either wants or does not want the product 
offered. And, then, he can easily answer 
the second question, “How many and how 


much can I sell?” because he knows his 
possibilities. 
His third point, what is the profit? His 


profit ought to be commensurate with the 
amount of effort necessary to put over the 
sale. And, then, the fourth question, the 
turnover. A turnover has no value unless 
it has volume with it. 

The committee believes this set-up has 
value. We suggest that you pass this on 


to your salesmen, It will help the re- 
tailer with his buying and selling. 
Push List 
ITEM os @ 


Your committee recommends that sales- 


men carry a push list of the house and 
controlled lines and that one page be de- 
voted to each account called on, the 
quantity purchased, also the date. 

If, for example, there are fifteen to 
twenty special items on this list, where 


sales are made a record on the individual 


sheet should after 
the salesmen’s visits to the town. A lot 
of book work would be eliminated if this 
work were kept up as a bookkeeper would 
do it. 

If on this record were noted entries indi- 
eating “No Sales,” then this list would 
serve as a reminder to the salesman that 
he must, at some time sooner or later, 
sell to the customer this item. If there is 
an entry of the item, this list would serve 
also as a reminder that, perhaps, there is 
a repeat order awaiting the salesman. 

Perhaps a customer purchased the item 
and failed to make a display or even put 
the goods on the shelf—perhaps they are 
still out in the back room. The salesman 
renders them service by taking interest in 
the merchandise he has already sold and 


be posted 


customer's 


insisting that the dealer get a profit on 
goods he already owns. Another method 
of helping the druggist to make sales 


This, we believe, builds up good will and 
an interest on the part of the druggist 
and salesman in products that you are 
most anxious to place. 


Druggist Executive 
Retail Druggists’ Expense Set 


(Or av about $85 day) 
Figuring store's average profit is 33 1-3 
percent. 
One-third of $30,000 is $10,000, or cost 
merchandise ....... 20,000 
Forty percent of $20,000 purchases is 
8,000 
Sixty percent of $8.000 werth of pro- 
prietaries is bought of cut-raters or 4,800 
Tenpercent saving on $4,800 is.... 480 
Five and one percent saving on $4,890 is 288 
Making a saving to retailer who buys 
Figuring the dealer's time that is de- 
voted to:— 
Buying 
Checking the order 
Checking the prices 
Book work, such as:— 
Entering invoices 
Writing out a check 
Extra delivery charges (if out of 
town) 
Time spent (if only one hour’ per 


day, and figuring a dealer's time at 


$2 an hour, whereas, of course, it’s 
worth a great deal more, because 
any dealer can spend time on the 


floor and certainly earn more than 
$2 per hour) 
Figuring the dealer's time, 313 
the year at $2 per hour, equals $ a 
Loss of sales (because the cut-rater is 
unable to fill orders completely). 
Overhead is larger because proprietor 
finds it necessary to hire an extra clerk 
to wait on trade because his time fs taken 
up with unnecessary work. 


days to 


Clerks lose sales because’ proprietor 
spending most of his time supervising 
buying and has no time to give to the 


selling end of his business. 

The proprietor, being a_ high-salaried 
executive of the organization, does work 
that an apprentice or porter should do. 


No thought is given to sales plans or 
window displa hence store not 
building up prestige, nor is it attracting 


new accounts. 
Proprietor unable to educate his clerks. 
Stores suffer from lack of supervision, 
poor displays and uncleanliness. 


Comparison Service and Short-Line 


Wholesaler 


Short line 
Gives 10 
limited line of 


whole 
percent off 


Service wholesaler 
Complete filling of 
orders on a 


Prompt shipments staples 

Honest dealings 

Extend credits 

Salesmen 

Merchandising helps 

Store arrangement 

Lower ices drugs, 
chemicals, etc. 

Better sundries at 
lower prices 

Exclusive lines 

Discounts on proprie- 
taries 

Cash discount 

Bettering the drug 

business 

Donations to conven- 
tions 

Attendance at conven- 
tions 

Aid in legislation tuo 
help the retailer 

Rulings on State and 
Government 

Legal advice 
What, in the druggist’s mind, is the 


most important duty in the store? 5 

A great many of them may answer this 
question with various replies, but the most 
important occupation, from the amount of 
time devoted by the proprietor, is the buy- 


ing end. Every druggist wants to be 
kown as a “buyer,” because every drug- 


gist figures that “buying” profits is more 
important than selling “profits.” Perhaps 
they don’t believe it, but the majority of 


their time spent buying 
selling, 
We believe that much good can be ob- 


tained from this set-up, that is, if you and 
your salesmen will only use it. In this 
set-up we have attempted to show a deal- 


ers’ actual business, figuring on an aver- 
age profit of 3344 percent, the cost of the 
merchandise and the saving the druggist 


makes by patronizing houses that give ex- 
cessive discounts, 

In this set-up we show what a dealer 
saves by “shopping” and, perhaps, spend- 
ing most of his time in buying. In the 
average store, the prqprietor is a general 
all-around man—bookkeeper, buyer, seller. 
His duties are so many that he hasn't, 
because he is a “shrewd” buyer, been able 
to give time to building up his own organi- 
zation—sales plans, window displays and 


store trims, training his organization to 
make more sales, better sales, and to 
treat customers with a friendly manner 
so that the reflection of the store attitude 
will insure steady patronage from his 
neighborhood or community. 

You may have seen many stores that 
are untidy. It is an admission that we 


are sorry to make, but it is an example of 
the druggist who is a “buyer” rather 
than a “seller.” 

There is one point here that is worth a 
great deal to the retailer, and that is that 
many of us try to “cut corners’ on our 
overhead, but the retailer, ‘because he is a 
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“buyer,” spends most of his time at his 
desk, opening up goods, answering tele- 
phone inquiries, meeting salesmen—in- 
stead of handling salesmen in a business- 
like Manner to get the benefit of his: sell- 
ing knowledge, the druggist’s only 
thought is “I want to buy chaper.” 

Then what happens to the retailer’s 
business? It’s in the hands of his clerk. 
being built up? The druggist doesn’t 
know. If the druggist would just forget 
that he is a buyer and devote his time to 
selling goods, being out in the store, con- 
tacting the people who are spending money 
With him, in most cases he could eliminate 
at least one clerk. Certainly the saving of 
one clerk will more than offset all the 
Saving a retailer can make by buying. 

It is the dealer who is a “buyer” who 
always complains about business, and 
Why shouldn't he? The atmosphere of this 
store is not conducive to good business. 
The cost of doing business in the retail 
store seems to advance each year. This 
is due to many things—high rents and 
Wages are two important factors. Retail 
business Management should be encour- 
aged and the retailer should forget the 
buying end of the business and turn to 
the selling end, which means new cus- 
tomers, more profit, and the added volume 
insures lower business costs. 

The service jobber is worthy of every 
druggist’s support. No other branch of 
industry takes an active interest in the 
retailer’s behalf, and we call your atten- 
tion to this set-up, the things that a serv- 
ice jobber does against those of the short- 
line jobber. 

Just recently, this bulletin was sent to 
one of our member houses and from it a 
three-page letter was issued on the value 
of the wholesaler to the retailer and what 
the retailer should increase his 
business. 

, sident Andrews :—We thank you. Mr. 
Bertoli, for that very splendid report. 

I will now call on George B. Evans, a 
former chairman of the committee ‘on 
salesmen and selling methods. 


Discounts and Compensation 


George B. Evans:—For fear that I 
might get away from what I intended to 
say, I have taken the liberty of writing 
down my discussion I have to offer, and 
x might say also that this discussion is 
simply a further emphasizing of what is 
already in the very splendid report. 

The great criticism as 1 see it, in dis- 
cussing all reports presented to this con- 
vention is the fact that almost always 
there is too much discussion and too little 
action. What we need at the present 
moment is action. 

Your chairman has presented his report 
with certain recommendations. He feels 
that these recommendations are based on 
sound business principles, or he would 
not have made them. All the recommen- 
dations in the world are not worth any- 
thing if that is all that is done about them. 
The whole report is so valuable and so 
full of information that one could spend 
the entire day discussing it. However, in 
view of the fact that a request has come 
that in discussing the report, we confine 
ourselves to certain features of it, I am 
going to confine myself to the first two 
subjects. 

What can the proprietor expect? The 
proprietor has a right to expect what he 
pays for and no more. When I say what 
he pays for, I mean by that not the dis- 
count he allows the service distributor but 
rather the discount he allows him to keep 
by the form of competition he provides for 
the service distributor and the discount 
should be based on the amount of sales 
effort required. 

We are living in a different age and 
the time for talking additional discounts to 
manufacturers just for the sake of addi- 
tional discounts is past and gone. The 
time has arrived when the thinking manu- 
facturers who are making a study of dis- 
tribution problems are doing something 
to protect the discounts already provided. 
Those manufacturers who are following a 
policy of this kind certainly have a right 
to expect the most friendly co-operation 
on the part of the service distributor's 
salesmen. They also have the right to 
expect that salesmen shall be properly 
compensated by the distributor in propor- 
tion to the actual profit the distributor is 
allowed. 

The manufacturer, who by his actions 
demonstrates that he knows nothing about 
distribution problems and for that rea- 
son does nothing to see that people work- 
ing for him get a fair return tor their 
efforts, is certainly not entitled to any 
consideration whatsoever and that class 
of manufacturers are rapidly coming to 
the point where they are manufacturers 
who are getting exactly what they ure en- 
titled to and no more. i 

There has never, so far as I know, been 
such a change in sentiment and actual 
revision of sales policy as there has been 
during the last twelve months which has 
resulted in adopting just ordinary cormmon 
sense methods of vompensation salesmen. 

There are cnough things in the drug 
trade to sell on which everyone can make 
a legitimate profit so that it is not neces- 
sary for us to spend time on unprofitable 
merchandise even though we may feel the 
n sSity of carrying some so that we can 
afford to pey salesmen their fair share 
of the profit they make for us, and both 
make more than we have in the past. 


When we realize the number of manu- 
facturers who have changed over the last 
year to this method of doing husiness, 
there cannot be much question about the 
future, because there is no other drug dis- 
tributing organization in this country 
which is equipped to give the service the 
wholesale drug distributors are. I firmly 
believe that within a very short period 
of time any service distributors worthy 
of the name will be reorganized on some 
plan of compensation along the lines sug- 
gested in this report and those who are 
either too ignorant to sense the trend of 
the times or too lazy to do some real 
thinking, even though they may call them- 
selves service distributors, will not be 
considered as such by manufacturers who 
are also doing some thinking. 

It is also true that all of that class will 
automatically eliminate themselves from 
consideration on the part of either the 
manufactuerer or retailer because in any 
organization where such a plan has been 
adopted, the salesmen in those organiza- 
tions are automatically (just from a sense 
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of self-preservation) working with the 
retail trade in an education campaign— 
the equai of which has never been at- 
tempted by any selling organization in 
this country. In spite of the fact that this 
campaign of education is only just 
started, it has within the last year had 
a more far reaching effect on methods of 
distribution and the kind co-operation 
all branches of the trade secure than one 
could ever hope for. There are at least 
four separate factors in the method of dis- 
tribution, manufacturer, service distribu- 
tor, his salesmen and the retailer. Each 
factor is dependent to a large extent on 
the other three. Therefore, each is entitled 
to pay for the service rendered, which 
brings us back again to how much the 
manufacturer is entitled to. Our con- 
clusion is that he is absolutely entitled 
to co-operation in proportion to the amount 
of profits he permits the three branches of 
distribution to make and no more. 

Unfortunately there are some so-called 
service distributors as well as manufac- 
turers who have not as yet awakened to 
the fact that we are living in a different 
age and both will automatically eliminate 
themselves and the fact that one is a mem- 
ber of this, or any other association means 
nothing. 

It is time all who expect to qualify 
under the name of service distributor took 
off their coats and went to work for the 
manufacturer who deserves our support 
and if we do that we will have enough 
to do so that we can forget the unprofitable 
lines and let them die as the manufac- 
turers of such lines, by their actions, have 
invited, and it should be a pleasure for 
anyone to let them have what they are 
looking for, 

the past not few manufacturers 
have taken the position that the whole- 
salers were of no great value to them, 
that they were merely for the purpose of 
filling small orders. 

When confronted with the fact that it 
was becoming more universal for the 
service distributor to compensate sales- 
men in proportion to the profit earned on 
each line the change in attitude is noted, 
as it is very noticeable. 

Moreover, many manufacturers are alive 
to the fact that between 2,500 and 3,000 
service distributor salesmen in this coun- 
try are not only doing nothing to help 
them but actually are not interested in 
either them or their products. The posi- 
tion of those manufacturers has changed— 
now we are charged with being unfair, 
discriminating and while it is unfor- 
tunate that we should be put in this posi- 
tion, it is nevertheless true. 

President Andrews:—We would like to 
hear from Mr. Penland, of the Waco Drug 
Company, Waco, Texas. 


Obligation Manufacturer 


J. M. Penland:—I want to say just a 
word on this report. I haven't given It 
a great deal of study because I didn’t get 
a copy of it until after I arrived at the 
convention. 

I was impressed with the suggestion 
of our obligation to manufacturers. We 
have evidence of a tendency on the part 
of manufacturers to look to the service 
wholesalers for their distribution more 
than ever before. I am wondering if we 
recognize the responsibility on each of us 
to the manufacturers in adopting such 
policies of distribution? It too frequently 
happens, I think, that we know too little 
about just what we are doing for manu- 
facturers, and there are so many special 
lines that can be sold by jobbers that 
we are devoting more time and attention 
to those lines and letting our general 
business drift as it will. 

Just recently we had this experience:— 
We had two new lines presented to Us 
on a basis that was satisfactory to the 
membership of this organization, and asa 
matter of check-up we kept a record of 
the sales for two weeks. On both items 
we got 60 percent distribution. Iam sure 
manufacturer who can feel will get 
60 percent distribution before having in- 
jected his advertising campaign can well 
afford to recognize the service wholesalers 
give as the one economic chain in the 
distribution of his product. : 

The manufacturers in this case did not 
require that any special amount be sold, 
but they did want their products In the 
hands of the retailer and without getting 
them in the hands of the retailer it was 
impossible for them to hope to get them 
into the hands of the consumer. After 
having gotten the distribution they could 
get behind it with an adve rtising cam- 
paign. We, as jobbers, are not expected 
to create a demand on the part of the 
consumer without a great deal of Cco- 
operation from the manufacturer, 

Two three years ago there was 
thought advanced, I think, in this conven- 
tion that we were traveling too many 
men, and it was suggested that many of 
us could reduce our sales organization, 
make our territories less frequently and 
perhaps accomplish a great deal more for 
ourselves. The one thought in the minds 
of those of us who discussed the sub- 
ject at that time was a question of mak- 
ing more money by reducing the expenses 
of selling. The fact remains, however, 
that the life of every wholesale drug 
house in this country, and so far as } 
know in all other countries, is the sales 
organization. If we are going out to sive 
the manufacturers the co-operation 
through our sales organization, that they 
have a perfect right to expect, then we 
are not entitled to reduce our service job. 
We are having a great many new lines 
coming on the market almost daily. We 
are going into new lines because we find 
it profitable to do so. IT am wondering if 
it isn't possible that we ought to increase 
our sales organizations in many cases and 
try to do the very thing that is suggested 
in this report, help to educate the re tailer 
to pass the merchandise through to the 
ultimate cgnsumer. That is the desirable 
thing for the manufacturer, certainly the 
desirable thing for the wholesaler and 
retailer. 

So I am rather inclined to think that 
the time is almost at hand when we are 
going to find it profitable if we increase 
our sales organization. I thank you. 

President Andrews:—I wish to repeat at 
this time again the announcement that 
was made yesterday, that our associate 
members are entitled the floor, and 


would be glad to hear from them at any 
time, discussing these reports. 

F. F. Ingram would like to be heard on 
this. 


Making Better Merchants 


} 


F. F. Ingram:—There is one thing the 
Mr. Bertoli said in his report that I th 
is very important. Like the kitchen chair 
in the parlor, I may be a little bit out of 
place here. I do want to say, however, 
that it is up to the jobbers to make their 
customers better merchants. I think that 
point should be emphasized very fully. 

We have only to look to one of the 
largest chain store organizations to see 
the result of such a policy. Each year 
they gather their members in a conven- 
tion and they pound and pound and pound 
to them on how to sell goods. 

It seems to me that the jobbers could 
well do something like that once or twice 
a year, perhaps in their territory, to get 
their customers in, have men address 
them on “‘how to sell.’”’ We like to think 
that we and the jobbers and our sales- 
men and the retail druggists are in a 
sort of friendly conspiracy to sell the 
consumer. The consumer is the fellow we 
are after, and let us adapt our talk to 
the terms of the consumer. Let us say 
to the retailer, “‘How much of this bill 
can you and I sell to your customers?” 

The trouble has been largely with the 
retailer, I think. The retailer is subject 
to high pressure salesmanship from 
manufacturers of course, most of the 
time. However, he is not capable of 
“exerting or doesn’t exert high pressure 
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salesmanship on his customers. He has 
been educated perhaps on the salable fea- 
tures of the goods that he buys, but he 
does not realize what most of us realize, 
and that is that he makes money on whac 
he selis and not on what he buys. 

I think this point should be brought 
home at your monthly salesmen’s meet- 
ings: That they should make their cus- 
tomers better merchants and make bet- 
ter customers for them, raise their cus- 
tomers up, teach them how to be mer- 
chants. At present their ambition is 
chiefly to be a slot machine—you put in 
a quarter and we will give you a two by 
two toothpick. Let the salesmen and job- 
bers themselves educate the customer 
that the jobber is the druggist’s best 
friend. The druggist should not ware- 
house goods for manufacturing, and he is 
tempted to do so, and to do it by large 
discounts which in some cases equal the 
jobber'’s discounts. He buys too many 
goods; he buys them and can’t sell them. 
He therefore performs the function of the 
jobber. The salesman should tell the cus- 
tomer that the jobber is the salesman’s 
best friend. He should follow that up. 

The wholesalers will find plenty of 
manufacturers willing and eager to ad- 
dress your salesmen on ‘‘How to Sell More 
Goods,” and they will be very anxious 
to address your customers, your drug- 
gists, on how to make themselves better 
merchants, because we have obtained a 
lot of experience and information, and 
think will the benefit the 
jobbers as well as the retailers if the job- 
bers can sort of chaperon their druggists 
and make them better merchants. 


President Andrews:—This is a subject that we could discuss much longer, but 


the time is speeding on and unless there 
We will proceed. 
Just a moment for a few words from 


is someone else to be heard on this subject 


Mr. Skillman. 


(Harry Skillman made announcement concerning the railroad certificates.) 

Warner James:—Mr. Chairman, would it be in order for me to suggest the sub- 
stitution of the word ‘‘wholesaler” in all these galley sheets where the word “jobber” 
is used? I don’t want to discuss the difference between a jobber and a wholesaler, 


but even the manufacturers are making 


that distinction in their own mind, and I 


think it would be a very fine thing if we might dissociate the word ‘‘jobber’’ from 
the running of our wholesale drug establishments. 


Prsident Andrews:—I think that is 


a valuable suggestion, Mr. James, and if 


5 


there is no objection we will pass that word on to the board of eontrol, and perhaps 
they can make that correction in the reports, in order that they may all be uniform 


in referring to us as service wholesalers 


and not service jobbers. 


Our constitution was amended last year, as you know, and provided for several 


new committees. 


One of the new committees is the committee on special lines, and 


I will again call on J. M. Penland, who is chairman of that committee. 


Just a moment—the Secretary 


“alls my attention to the fact that I did not ask 


for a motion to refer the report of the committee on salesmen and selling methods 


to the board of control. 


Unless I hear word to the contrary, it will be so ordered. 


J. M. Penland read the following report:— 


Report Committee Special Lines 


The committee on special lines set sail 
on uncharted seas without knowing exactly 
its purpose or destination, triving to ex- 
plore to the best of its ability, hoping to 
find new and hitherto unknown informa- 
tion that would be of real, definite value 
to our members. Like all exploration par- 
ties, its functions were not well defined, 
its purpose not clearly indicated, its direc- 
tion hazy, its worth unknown, its value 
doubtful. In searching for the unknown, 
explorers can only start towards a point 
they believe their goal, or at least near it, 
trusting to find a clue that will lead them 
to their objective. 

Your committee had no information to 
guide it, since it was new and, therefore, 
had to strike more or less blindly toward 


Penland 


Chairman 
Committee Special Lines 


what it personally believed to be its goal. 
Your chairman, not wishing to impose his 
own ideas as to the work of the com- 
mittee, undertook to get an expression 
from: first, the memb h*p of the Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association at large as to 
the purpose of the creation of a committee 
on special lines, none of whom seemed to 
have any well-defined ideas as to the rea- 
son for its creation. Second, the other 
members of the committee were conferred 
with, seeking to get their ideas as to 
the functions of the committee, what lines 
should be studied and what information 
should be sought. 

Perhaps your chairman's letter was net 
altogether clear and therefore was “ot 
qualified to bring forth the information 
most desired. So much time having 
elapsed, your chairman deemed ‘t advis- 
able to decide the work of the committee 
and begin action. So it was decided to 
concentrate the study ‘*o9 three lines, 
viz:—(1) Household lectrical appliances, 
(2) cameras and eaecessories and films, 
(3) vacuum bottles and thermalware. 

The following questionnaire was sent to 
all members :— 


Questionnaire 


l. Do you handle household electrical appli- 
ances, such as washing machines, flat irons, 
vacuum cleaners, toasters, heaters, curling 
irons, percolate ete 
(a) If se, will you furnish the committee 
with amount of your total volume on 
these items per annum. 

(b) What the percentage your total 
sales 

(c) Are specialty salesmen employed to so- 
licit trade on these items 

(id) If so, how many 
2. Do you handle kodaks and photographic 
supplies 
(a) If so, will you furnish the committee 
with amount of your total volume on 
these items per annum 

(b) What is the percentage to your total 
sales 

(c) Are specialty salesmen employed to so- 
licit trade on these Items 

(qd) If so, how many 

8. Do you handle thermos bottles, jugs, ete. 

(a) If so, will you furnish the committee 
with amount of your total volume on 
these items per annum 

(>) What is the percentage to your total 
sales 

(c) Are specialty salesmen employed to so- 
licit trade on these items 

(_) If so, how many 

This was done in an attempt to deter- 
mine how many were handling the three 
lines mentioned, what success they were 
paving and whether any special effort was 

ng made to sell them. he returns 

Were not altogether satisfactory, as only 

98 answers were received, though 262 

questionnaires were mailed. Only 38 per- 

cent of our members answered at all. Also, 
in numerous instances no information was 
given, In fact, 26 percent of the replies 
contained no information of value. ; 

.,The chairman will assume some respon- 

sibility for this. The compiling and mail- 

ing of the questionnaire was left to sub- 
ordinates, and two of the questions used 
were rather misleading. 

Grateful thanks is tendered those who 
ass.sted the committee, for the majority of 
those reporting did cheerfully give what 
information they could, and only through 
the data supplied was there gained an in- 
sight into the amount of business done by 
the wholesale druggists with these lines, ~ 

It should be remembered that our for- 
mer, president, Mr. Moxley, at our St. 
Louis meeting in April, 1924, recommended 
the employment of some expert to study 
the merchandising possibilities of various 
lines in the wholesale drug fusines The 
work of this committee, we believe, should 
undertake to compile and present informa- 
tion to the association at its annual meet- 
ing, Information of value on various lines 
handled by wholesale druggists that are 
now reco ed as side lines of more or 
Jess insignificance, but which could be de- 
veloped into major lines if the potential 
possibilities were properly understood and 
the proper effort was put behind it. This 
should provide a basis for the work of 
future committees 

Before analyzing the information ob- 
tained from the questionnaires let us de- 
vote a moment to the total amount of 
business done in the United States per 
year on each line and the potential mar- 
kets yet uncovered, 


Electrical Appliances 


From the Bureau of Census we learn 
that the output of electrical apparatus and 
appliances during 1923 was valued at 
$67,002,084,an increase over 1921 of 59.4 
percent. On this basis the value of the 
1925 output could safely be estimated at 
$196,801,322. 

The articles included in the census re- 
port, and about which specific inquiry was 
made, are washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, flat irons, toasters, ranges. heat- 
ers, curling irons, percolators, ete. It does 

not include residential fixtures, commercial 
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lighting units, flashlights, electric toys, 
etc. The total value of all lines of elec- 
trical merchandise in 1923 was $973,045,- 
000—estimated for 1924, $1,188,170. 

Assuming, however, that one-third of 
the output value of electrical appliances 
in 1923 was made up of vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines and heavy, bulky arti- 
cles not handled by wholesale druggists, 
we must admit that approximately $45,- 
000,000 worth of appliances that can be 
and are being sold by wholesale druggists 
were sold largely through wholesale hard- 
ware houses, department stores and small 
electrical supply houses, practically all of 
whom close their places of business at 6 
o’clock in the evening. The aggressive 
retail druggist should find it comparatively 
easy to build up a very profitable business 
household electrical goods, and we, the 
committee, believe they will do so if proper 
study of the subject is given by the whole- 
sale druggists and possibilities are pre- 
sented with anything like the enthu iasm 
with which we get behind other lines, the 
potential possibilities of which are very 
much less. 


A little later we shall estimate the 
amount and percent being done by our 


members. 

To illustrate the potential market we 
will give for five States in different parts 
of the United States the population (1920) 
number of residences having electric light- 
ing (1923). The comparison will leave no 
doubt as to the potentialities remaining: 
Residential Percent 
Lighting, Having 

3 Lighting* 


Population, 


State 1920 , 
Alabama ..... = 
Illinois seuwe 
Massachusetts. 64 
38 

SO 


Washington 


*Figuring number of homes as one-fifth of 
population. 
These figures were taken from the 


United States Census report. 

The above States were selected at ran- 
dom. More impressive figures can easily 
be obtained on the other forty-three States. 


The truth remains that there is a vast 
potential market. For instance, out or 
100 average electric lighted houses— 

28 have no electric iron. 

56 have no vacuum Cleaner. 

@ have no electric fan. 

71 have no electric washer. 

87 have no electric heater. 

88 have no electric toaster. : 

95 have no electric sewing machine. 

95 have no electric percolator. 

98 have no ironing machine. 

99 have no electric dish washer. 

If the 8,175,510 unwired. homes now 


reached by central station lines were wired 
the approximate value of the potential sale 


of fans alone would be, figuring that only 
370 out of each 1,000 would buy a fan 
and that the average retail value was 


$10, $30,000,000. 


Cameras, Accessories and Films 


No absolute reliable data could be pro- 
cured on the sale of amateur cameras, 
accessories and films. We did obtain an 
approximation from a very reliable source 


and in round figures the estimated sale 
during 1924 is given as $40,000,000 on 


kodaks and films only. This figure does 
not include paper, chemicals, motion pic- 


ture films, etc. 
As this is a yearly per capita expense 


of less than 50 cents per individual, and 
taking into consideration the further 


nowledge that the average camera user 
films greatly excess this 
figure every year, it 1s safe to assume 
that probably there is a potential business 
of twice or three times the amount given 
in the preceding paragraph, if proper mer- 
chandising methods were used by both 
wholesale and retail druggists in an effort 
to increase their sales of these items. 

If our information as to the amount 
sold in 1924, viz., $40,000,000, is correct, 
and assuming that all of the wholesale 
druggists in the United States are aver- 
aging about as much in sales as the 38 
percent which we heard from, there is ap- 
proximately $37,000,000 of this business 
going through other sources than the 
wholesale drug trade. 


Vacuum Bottles and Thermalware 


The Bureau of Census was unable to 
give figures on the output or sale of these 
items. An attempt was made, but it was 
impossible to get the figures without dis- 
closing the operations of individual estab- 
lishments, is to the law 

orizing the investigation. — 
from a reliable source 
gives tne value in 1924 of the vacuum bot- 
tles manufactured in this country as $4,- 
000,000, with an estimate of the value of 
thermalware (not vacuum) Jugs as an 
additional $1,000,000. 

You will agree, we 
inadequate. 


believe, that this 
Conditions in 


figure seems itions 
the last few years have been unfavorable 
to the growth of the vacuum bottle in- 

Foreign imitations, greatly in- 


dustry. 
ferior to American made bottles, and much 


cheaper in price, have flooded the coun- 
try and created a very undesirable condi- 
tion. It is to be hoped this situation can 
be remedied and that the industry may 
>xpand, 

onpens to return to the information given 
by our members. Of the 98 reporting— 

7 handle all three lines 

PH a cameras and vacuum bottles only 

3 handle electrical goods and vacuum bottles 

10 handle vacuum bottles only 

9 handle none of the three 

Granting that these figures hold good for 
our entire membership, approximately 50 
percent handle all three lines, 30 percent 
handle at least two of them, and only 
10 percent do not handle any of the three. 

The largest volume of electrical appli- 
ances reported by any member as yearly 
sales was $30,000. The percentage of 
these sales to total sales was three-tenths 
of 1 percent. The highest percent to total 
sales of any firm reporting was 1 percent. 
The volume of this firm, however, was only 

' The lowest volume reported was $1,500. 
The lowest percentage given to total sales 
was only 2/100 of 1 percent. 

The total volume of all firms reporting 
on electrical goods was $133,395. Many 
members did not, however, report a quan- 
tity, stating that their volume of sales on 
electrical goods was practically nil. 

The sale on cameras, accessories and 
Alms were much more encouraging. The 
total sales reported amounted to $1,248,- 
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576. Some firms fafled to report in dol- 
lars and cents. 

The largest amount reported was 
$150,000. The firm having this volume 


amounted to 6 percent of their 
Another firm reported sales of 
percentage of 8 percent 


stated it 
total sales. 
$100,000, with a 
of total volume. 

The lowest sales given were only $670, 
which figured 2/10 of 1 percent of total 
volume. 

The members winning the distinction of 
selling the largest amount of vacuum bot- 
tles turned in sales of $30,000, with a 
percentage of 3/10 of 1 percent. The 
lowest yearly sales reported were given as 
$200. Percent to total sales was not 
given. 

The total reported volume of all report- 
ing firms was $457,126. 

To gain a more workable figure, let us 
of the 


assume that the 62 percent mem- 
bers not reporting have sales on each of 
the three lines averaging the same as 
those of the 38 percent, then the annual 
business on each of the three lines is 


approximately :— 
Electrical 
Cameras, 
Vacuum 


goods..... 
films, etc 
bottles and 

The figures may not be entirely accu- 
rate, but every effort was made to have 
them so, and your chairman believes they 
are nearly so. They serve to show, how- 
ever, that most of the business in these 
lines is being marketed through channeis 
other than the wholesale drug trade. 

We must remember that an unknown 
portion sold direct to the retail drug 
trade. 

The three lines we have had under con- 
sideration are profitable in the main. 
‘Lhey do not bear the same profit. Cameras 


$351,000 


is 


and vacuum bottles might be classed as 
seasonal, yet hardly to a greater degree 
than electrical goods. The truth is they 


can all be sold during the greater portion 
of the year, and though each has its peak 
months, they can be classed as year- 
round merchandise. From the standpoint 
of turnover and volume they are all 
profitable. 

Future committees can, we believe, 
start with a better idea of what is ex- 
pected of them and obtain greater results. 
Great good can be expected to result from 
investigat.ons of this churacter, both in 
holding lines within the drug channel that 
have béen slipping through other markets, 
and supplying intormation that will lead 
to the addition of other lines that add vol- 
ume and protit with average turnover, and, 
lastly, in driving home the fact that re- 
liable, authoritative information is a 
great factor in applying the needed pep 
to lagging sales. 

One member wrote the chairman that 
his questiononaire had opened his eyes, 
tor they got the true facts as to the vol- 
ume they were doing on each line, and 
found to their surprise that they were tar 
lower than they had ever dreamed they 
were. We surmise their volume on these 
lines will increase in 1925. 

in conclusion, we wish to again call 
your attention to the fact that $67,000,000 
of household electrical appliances were 
sold during the year 1923 and that if the 
same increase in the distribution of these 
items has taken piace from 1923 to 1925 
as did take place from 1921 to 1923, the 
total amount distributed for the _ year 
1925 should total $106,000,000. Of this 
amount, the wholesale drug trade, accord- 
ing to reports made, have distr.buted only 
$351,000. 

Some houses reporting show gross sales 
of $30,000, while many of them replied 
that they did not handle this character 
of merchandise. Our experience has been 
that electrical goods are very profitable 
and do not require any expert knowledge 
to handle. 

Of the total amount of cameras and 
films sold during the year 1924, approxi- 
mately $40,000,000, as _ before stated, 
wholesale druggists have sold $3,285,700, 
leaving a balance of $37,000,000 as being 
sold either direct or through other sources 
than the wholesale drug trade. 

Of vacuum bottles, thermo jugs, etc., 
the total production, as best we could 
ascertain, is about $5,000,000, and $1,202,- 
900 of this amount was sold by wholesale 
druggists. It seems, therefore, that the 
three lines discussed offer tremendous 
potential possibilities to our membership 

President Andrews:—It is a fine report, 
Mr. Penland. 

will now hear from Roblin Davis. 


Careful Selection Needed 


Roblin H. Davis:—I think it is very sig- 
nificant that a report of this kind should 
have been presented to this association. 
It is a very significant fact that the presi- 
dent, last year, considered the study of 


the special lines and appointed a special* 


committee. The action of the president 
in appointing this committee probably 
came from the consideration of the neces- 


sity of exploiting the possibility in our 
business as much as possible. As one 
wholesaler expressed it this morning, it 


has now become necessary for us to use a 
tractor in turning over the ground in- 
stead of using the old-fashioned plow. 
We must plow deeper and get more aid 
better results, and we must exploit those 
possibilities in every possible way. I pre- 
sume that that fact is responsible for the 
appointment of this committee. 

There are many things 
might be touched upon and 
so short that I hesitate to 
tail and discussion and the 
laid before you. 

The report is very well worth very care- 
ful consideration and study. 

There is one thing which occurred to 
me while the chairman was reading his 
report, and it was touched upon by him 
in speaking on the report which was 
given just previous to his report, the re- 
port on salesmen and selling methods. 
That is the possible danger we may fall 
into of concentrating too greatly on these 
so-called “special lines.’”’ In other words, 
what | am trying to say to you is, today 
more and more, as time goes on, all of the 
lines which we will carry will have to be 


here that 
the time is 
go into de- 
information 


sO 


given special treatment. 

Now there are some lines which will 
respond more readily and more gener- 
ously, but just a word of warning, Mr. 


President, to all of us, we should be very 
careful in the selection of our lines. We 
should try and pick those lines which will 


respond to this treatment, and keep in 
mind all the time that we must avoid 
turning ourseves into specialty houses, 


but at the same time conduct our regular 
business, and get everything we can out 
of the special lines 

President Andrews:—Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? 


Trouble with Electrical Goods 


William Jay Schieffelin:—Some of our 
members have sold large volumes of elec- 
trical appliances, and if there are any 
such members here should like ask 
the question if they have had any trouble 
with the electrical appliances getting out 
of order, and whether or not the custom- 
ae them to the wholesaler for 

I ask that question because this year 
we turned down on electrical line’ be- 
cause of the fear that it would get out 
of order, and it was rather an expensive 
line, but we were afraid that they would 
come back to us for a repair service 
which we were not prepared to perform. 

President Andrews:—I presume that 
there is some oné who can answer Mr 
Schieffelin’s question. 

I think that it is obvious that any one 
handling electrical appliances, such as 
vacuum Cleaners, etc., is bound to have 
trouble With the returning of them for re- 
pairs or adjustments. In our house we 
maintain a repair shop and service de- 
partment, and I think any house who gets 
into the electrical appliance line very ex- 
tensively must set up to perform this 
service for the retail trade. 

J. D. Spurrier:—Some two and one-half 
years ago the Curtis Publishing Company 
made survey the possibilities the 
sale of electrical equipment through the 


Wholesale drug field and the potentials 
seemed to be very great. They made a 
recommendation to the National Electric 


Lamp Association that the best way and 
the safest way to start the wholesale 
drug field and the retail drug field in this 
line Was to have the lamp association 
piace a consignment with the wholesalers 
and the retailers, placing stocks of lamps 
there on a monthly basis. a 

They found after a little while that this 
led to the fact that the people who came 
in for those lamps would buy other 
smaller electrical equipment, with the re- 
sult that the wholesaler and the retailer 
gradually worked up a volume of business 
in this way. 

I think 


country, of which seventeen million are 
electrically wired, probably from 75 per- 
cent to 80 percent are located within but 
twenty-eight States, so that the basis of 
their recommendation was to get to these 
concentrated areas where the electrically 
wired homes were and take advantage 
of the community service of the retail 
drug stores, and get into that field. 

The net of it was that about two years 
ago the National Electric Lamp Associa- 
tion started this plan and it has proven 
guite satisfactory. 

I was talking with Mr. Boyd, of the 
Cleveland branch of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, about six months ago and he 
brought out the fact that there is a large 
amount of business for the wholesale and 
retail drug merchants, if they will grad- 
ually work themselves into it. The great 
danger is having the retailer sell this 
equipment without making the customer 
satisfied, and if they will build their 
volume on certain standard lines they 
will carry a volume enough to charge 
their cost on the service, and then go out 
and make a house-to-house canvass, they 
will then get the people to come into 
the store. 

It is not my purpose to recommend that 
the drug men get into the electrical field, 
but I think you will find some interesting 
information in the data as furnished by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 

J. M. Penland:—At the time I got into 
the potential possibilities—I am giving 
you this for just what it is worth—I pre- 
sented it to them and gave them the fig- 
ures of just what the possibilities were, 
and in two weeks our men sold more of 
those kind of items than we had sold in 
eight months previously. 

It is a question of knowing, first, what 


the potential possibilities are and then 
knowing the lines, and then going after 


the business enthusiastically. think this 
line has great possibilities. 

Dr. Frank L. Humphrey:—Regarding 
the repairs, I was president of the Elec- 
tric Company of New Jersey, and I know 


that all reputable manufacturers give a 
guarantee of the fixtures sold, and that 
guarantee went through our office and 
then went to the customer, or to the 
agent, and all they had to do was to 
bring back the electrical fixtures and 


immediately the fixtures were forwarded 
of. 


the will find that the manufacturer and taken 
ared gama 4 shing Company has pre- This gentleman asked about repairs, 
pared some interesting data on this, for and it seems to me that we have not 
out of twenty-four million homes in this touched upon it. 

seat oe Andrews eae dislike to hurry by this report, but we have still 
Several rnportant matters to take up, and unless there is some one else, I will 


ask what is your desire in 


referred to the board of control? 


respect to this report? 


Do I hear a motion that it be 


(It was voted, upon motion Mr. Cutler, regularly seconded, that the report 


of the committee 
President 
uniform 


lines be 
experience a 
presented by 


on special 
Andrews :—I 


on accounting 


referred 


some 


to the board of control.) 
peculiar sensation in hearing the report 
one other than myself. It gives me 


great pleasure to call on Sewall Cutler to present the report of the committee on 


uniform accounting. 


Sewall Cutler:—Mr. President, I feel as if really the report of this committee 


has already gone out into your hands 


in 
problems, and with this thought in view I am going to be very brief now. 


of the Harvard 


I also 


the form a bulletin in 


hope that when we are through reading this, the opportunity may be given Mr. 


Lennihan, of Harvard, who is here, to 


go 


into the point briefly, as to the aims 


and ambitions of your committee this year, as to what the work would lead to. and 


also speak on the possibilities of the future, with your permission. 


tollows :— 


The report is as 


Report Special Committee Uniform 
Accounting 


The work of your committee for the 
last year has been much simplified by the 
efforts of previous committees, and espe- 
cially through the activities of the former 
chairman. Our work this year would have 
been also unfavorable without the co- 
operation of our individual members, whom 
your committee wants to thank. | Their 
willingness to submit figures of their 1924 
business has enabled Harvard to_ issue 
their bulletin way which makes 
more representative of our special line of 
activities than almost any. other plan 
they have previously been interested in 
publishing. This last year one hundred 
and thirty-two of our members submitted 
their figures to the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, and only three sets of 
figures were eliminated, because it was evi- 
dent that the figures submitted did not 
conform with the general scheme of ac- 
counting which has now been almost uni- 
versally adopted by our member houses, 

The efforts your committee this year 
were directed in two ways, one of which 
was the publication and distribution of 
bulletin No. the Bureau Business 
Research of Harvard University. In pub- 
lishing this bulletin, the Harvard bureau 
kept in view the purposes that have 
guided all its cost research work: namely, 
to provide individual firms with reliable 
standards of expense by which they can 
measure their own results; to assist in 
the development of a clearer undefrstand- 
ing of the services and functions of par- 
ticular trades and the costs that these en- 
tail. The questionnaire sent out to our 
members was practically identical with 
that sent out in previous years. This was 
done with the idea of furnishing true 
comparative schedules to show the yearly 
development of our trade. The Harvard 
bulletin No. 50 was published and dis- 
tributed to our members in the first part 
of June. It is not our intention now to 
discuss this, but it is earnestly hoped that 
our members have given it their attention, 
and have received the help which it was 
intended to give. 

At the 1924 meeting of our association, 
your board of control also authorized this 


committee to make arrangements with 
Harvard to issue a series of written ar- 
ticles in problem or case form, with the 
idea of informing our members of what 
was going on in our individual houses, 
that we might get a new interpreiation 
and realize how we might get further 
value from the Harvard bulletin, These 
problems, which have been set out to 
our members twice a month, have been 
written up by Harvard as a resuwt of 
their actual contact with various houses, 
Every effort has been made not to dis- 
close the identity of any house, but to 


show the picture as it existed, and to pre- 
sent this picture in problem form, without 
comment or criticism, for the consideration 
of our members. It has been the intention 
of Harvard in presenting these problems 
to use information from the questionnaire 
and to select houses which show a low 
percentage cost on certain expense items, 


and to show how these figures were ob- 
tained, and how economy resulted. They 
have also written up other interesting con- 
ditions that have been found in the vari- 
ous houses examined 

In recommending the continuance of 
this special committee on uniform account- 
ing, your present committee now feels that 
the collection of operating expenses issued 
by Harvard shows for the third consecu- 
tive year a fair comparison of our ex- 
pense costs. It is not probable that these 
figures will change to any extent in the 
next few years, and we, therefore, recom- 
mend that this type of research be tem- 
porarily suspended, until, at least, our 
members feel that they have made suffi- 
cient progress in their development to 
show a decided change and the need for 
new comparisons. This recommendation is 
approved by Harvard, which feels that 
there would be no decided ‘advantage in 
coninuing this work indefinitely. 

Your committee, though, feels that our 
association with Harvard University 
should be retained, and that your commit- 
tee for the coming year should author- 
ized to continue the publication of the 
problems. There has been more or less 
vagueness and uncertainty in the mind of 
your committee this year as to what sort 
problems you wished. This uncertainty 
might eliminated, and Harvard could 
which were, perhaps, more definitely laid 
out for them. In this way the bulletin 
could be continually kept before our mem- 
ers, with new interpretations ror the 
benefit of our trade and our members P 
. resident Andrews :—I wi!} now eail on 
Richard Lennihan. sistant director ‘of 
the Bureau of Business Research of Har- 
vard University, 

(Vice-President W. F 
the chair.) 


Cost Handling Goods 
Richare¢ 
share 


as 


Geary assumed 


Lennihan :—The time is vary 
do not want to spend but two 
or three minutes on the bulletin whieh 
we issued during the summer, in which 
the result of our study of the cost of do- 
ne business was embodied. There are, 
1ioWwever, One or ings 
ry me By r two things that I want 
_A year ago at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion the question was raised as to 
whether or not it would be practical to 
develop a table that would show the par 
score for what might be termed each hole. 
and this case exch hole would be an item 
of operating expenses. 

One page sixty-nine we have set up not 
a par score, because we have found thut 
impractical, but a goal which we believe 
every wholesale druggist can reach, It 
is not one that he should be satisfied with 
but one that he should accomplish. That 
table has not been drawn up by consider- 
ing the few exceptional cases. It is a 
table that is based on what the progres- 
sive wholesaler is accomplishing. 


This third year of the studies we have 


— 
: 
| 
ae 
| 
| 
a 
* 
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slight variations. In the conclusion, the 
important variations are discussed. 
believe in Cambridge that these variations 
indicate fundamental differences in meth- 
ods or policies. I am using the term 
“methods or policies” rather than mer- 
chandising, distribution or selling, be- 
cause I have found since arriving in De- 
troit. in talking with the different mem- 
bers here, that start discuss merchan- 
dising policies and certain fundamentals 
of merchandising and the wholesaler 
with whom I am discussing this subject is 
talking about selling. I think he means 
training salesmen; as a matter of fact, 
he is talking about exactly the same 
thing I am and it has taken me about 
two days to realize that the terminology is 
so different that every time I discuss a 
merchandising problem with a wholesaler, 
I must take a great deal of care to be 
sure that I understand him or that he 
understands me. 

We honestly believe that future work 
in your field, if carried on, should be 
conducted with the viewpoint of trying 
to get the experience of the progressive 
wholesalers and wholesalers who have 
had experience in trying out methods of 
selling or merchandising—whichever you 
wish to term it—and giving that infor- 
mation to the trade. 

Your cost of doing business studies are 
not the answer to the successful opera- 
tion of a store. They are a guide for an 
executive, to let him know in which di- 
rection he is headed; it provides him 
with a yardstick which we believe is in- 
dicative of what the trade is doing. But 
these bulletins, if used properly, will as- 
sist an executive. If an executive op- 
erates from the viewpoint of the expense 
statesmen, particularly during the times 
that we have been through in the lest 
two years, and probably the changes thut 
we have every reason to believe are com- 
ing. he is not going to be  follewmg 
sound policies. 

I am trying to clearly point out that 
there is something bigger in operating a 
wholesale drug business than merely 
your expense items—and we think that 
this trade is ready for the next step. 
The exact form of research work, who is 
going to carry it out, how it is going to 
be conducted from our viewpoint, is a 
detail and one that your board of con- 
trol should work with. 

From our viewpoint. we are perfectly 
willing to assist and help. Any data that 
you collect. we would very much like to 


have in Cambridge for teaching pur- 
poses. 
A year ago, in order to find out 


whether it was possible to take this new 
step, either by using our research facili- 
ties or some other, we agreed to under- 
take an experiment. That experiment has 
resulted in the problems that have been 
mailed you, two every fortnight, I think, 
from the beginning of June. 

In starting out it was very difficult to 
know exactly what subject to try to 
study; the subject that would be of in- 
terest to the trade, and also in conduct- 
ing this experiment how to make the 
minimum amount of your money go the 
farthest, so that this year your board of 


control would have something concrete 
to consider . 

Those cases were obtained by our 
sending out a representative to an in- 


dividual firm, gathering the dta, putting 
it through our organization for an cor- 
rections or questions which we ay raise. 
and then having them sent back to the 
executive from whom the data was ob- 
tained for his approval and permission to 
print and distribute to the mernbers of 
this association—and we have tried to 
follow our policy of safeguarding the 
confidence of the individual members cf 
this trade, and I want to say -hat your 
trade, in submitting the reports of the 
cost of doing business, showed the high- 
est return of any trade that we kave 
studied for eleven years, and that your 
members have continued that attitude in 
assisting our field men. We have failed 
to find any wholesale druggist who did 
not assist our field man after he had ex- 
plained what you were trying t9 do. 

Now, to summarize these twentv-one 
or twenty-two cases is a difficult problem. 
T am going to try to do it, but in dome 
it IT want you to remember that T am an 
outsider. that I haven’t been in the busi- 
ness, and any remarks I may inake are 
from the outsider’s viewpoint. 


I think that these cases can be grouped 
into three classes. First we collected 
some problems on those points that were 
primarily concerned with the determina- 
tion of merchandising policies or selling 
policies—the big, general, oroad problems 
of the wholesale druggists. Second, those 
relating to policies and methods of stock 
control. Third, those relating to ware- 
housing policies. Some druggists with 
whom I have talked, when I have used 
the term ‘“‘warehousing”’ to them, have 
taken it to mean your whole business. 
What I am going to try to do here, when 
IT use the term “warehousing,” is merely 
to speak about warehousing in the whole- 
sale drug trade the same as a Manufac- 
turer would speak about his store rooms 
for handling his raw materials. 

We were rather surprised to read over 
some of the warehousing problems because 
it seemed to us that some of them were 
rather simple and only touched A. B. CC. 
principles, and I think it probably would 
be worth while to spend a minute on what 
your warehcusing is. 

You have got really the physical hand- 
ling of your merchandise and the control, 
the control to take effect through some 
type records. Under the physical hand- 
ling you first have to provide for the hand- 
ling of in-shipments. It seems ridiculous 
to say that they ought to come through 
one inlet; yet we have found four whole- 
sales druggists who are allowing their in- 


shipments to come in through four dif- 
ferent doors, which was the cause of 
rather a high expense and a great deal 


of confusion. 
The next point which we believed to be 


the fundamental trouble was that when 
you unpack your in-shipments you must 
check them for quantity and quality, 


where a quality check can be made; but 
when you get them unpacked, they should 
immediately be placed in their proper 
locations. We found three warehouses 
where damage was occurring because of 
the package being left open on the floor 
and dust getting into it and there was an 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


item of spoilage. That item of spoilage 
in one establishment amounted to quite 
a figure. 

Your next thing is the physical hand- 
ling which might classify under the 
general heading of “storing.” teally, a 
well regulated warehouse means primarily 
quick deliveries, economical use of space, 
and conservation of materials that you 
have, and if you are going to accomplish 
that you have to work out a sane location, 
instead of having your reserve stock-room 
supplies on five different floors, which has 
been found. 

The types of racks or shelves that you 
use. manufacturers have found have made 
a tremendous difference in the amount of 
storage space that is used. Many of the 
wholesalers told us that nothing could be 
done on that problem, that they had been 
in this warehouse for twenty years; there 
was shelving, and there were walls and 
there were the limitations. Now, it is all 
right for you to give me a problem show- 
ing what Mr. X did, but Mr. X wasn’t 
in our situation at all. As a matter of 
fact, most of you are all in the same 
situation so far as your warehousing goes, 
and I honestly believe that if you study 
the types of racks you are using, how 
you locate those racks on the various 
storage floors, that you are going to 
release a lot of storage space. There is 
no formula that will fit the trade as a 
whole; it is only the use of common sense 
and applying that to your racks and bins. 

The next point is: How do you put 
the merchandise on those shelves? We 
went into waherouse after warehouse 
where there would be a shelf here, and 
there would be a lot of merchandise; a 
new shipment would come in and they 
would push this to the back and put the 
new shipment here. When they made de- 
liveries, they would take the newest ship- 
ment and make the deliveries. By the 
time they got to that original shipment, 
another shipment would come in, and that 
stock in the back of the shelves in one 
place we traced had been there for two and 
one-half years. Now it is perfectly sim- 
ple to train your men to put the new ship- 
ment in the back, or if you haven’t got 
room for that, put your new shipment 
on one side of the old merchandise and 
use your old merchandise first. 

That doesn’t require a great deal of 
research work; it is exactly the sort of 
thing that the Taylor system in their 
effort to develop scientific management 
has spent a great many months and years 
in discussing and analyzing. 

One minor point is the location of your 
different equipment, indexing it, and 
working out an index for your whole 
warehouse. We found three stores where 
the old warehouse man died and for the 
next six months no one could find any- 
thing. It is perfectly all right to go 
along and say, “I have had this man for 
vears and he knows everything, and it is 
a waste of time to consider anything”; it 
probably is until he dies, and then you 
are going to pay for it. We found three 
wholesalers who were paying the bill this 
last year. I don’t mean a complication 
of symbols for locations, I mean something 
very simple so that the average man who 
has been around your establishment for 
a number of years ae up to that de- 

@ nent and go to work. : 
ry far as we have been talking about 
equipment, it is perfecfly all right to put 
that in, but if you don’t work out a de- 
livery system, everything you have done 
so far will be useless. Primarily what 
you have to do is to get in your orders 
and deliver them just as fast as you can, 

d as economically as you can. 
<—* are several problems that have 
brought out how to work out your delivery 
systems. Here again there isn’t any one 
system. Some wholesalers have subdi- 
vided the work of these order fillers in the 
stations and have put in conveyors, and 
by the use of those group stations have 
been able to take the men from station 1, 
when on Monday morning there wasn't 
much for that station to do, and move the 
men around. Others have worked out 
other records, but practically every place 
we have been, where it has been studied, 
have found the total cost wages 
warehouse labor had been materially re- 
duced. Just remember that if you put 
in an economy in warehouse labor, that 1s 
practical and worth while, and one that 
does not break down giving service but 
dids service, and you save $1,000 a year, 
you are saving that $1,000 every year. 
“Look at your balance sheet and see on 
a percentage of sales what $1,000 net 
profit means. 

Material records is the control side of 
it. We found a great many places where 
there are no records maintained. We 
found other places where adequate rec- 
ords were maintained, and those records 
were used for the purpose for which they 
were installed. You can read books, you 
can have all 


can go into factories, you" 

sorts of perpetual inventories of various 
kinds and forms described. You have 
forty to fifty thousand items in stock. 
It seems worth while to consider those 
items and to work out some sort of a 
record, whether for all items as _ per- 
petual inventory or only some items ; but 
when you have done it, don't forget the 
purpose of putting that in. It isn’t for 


the purpose of coming to an annual meet- 
ing and saying that you have a perpetual 
inventory. The only reason you have a 
perpetual inventory is to aid your account- 
ing system to let you know from month 
to month where you stand and to aid your 
buyers in placing orders. 

We found one wholesaler who had a 
remarkable system of records. Those rec- 
ords were given to the accounting de- 
partment and every month they drew up 
a very good accounting statement. But 
the buyers in that store never used those 
records placing their orders. 

There are only two reasons why you 
want to put records in. One is to help 
your accounting department and the other 
is to help your buying department, and if 
you put them in and run them and you 
don’t give them to those two departments 
and they don’t use them, then there is a 
question in my mind of why you are run- 
ning them. 

One minor point on warehousing is the 
limiting and cleaning up of dead stock. 
It cannot be done over night—it is a two 
or three year program. It has to be car- 
ried on slowly so that the expense of doing 


will not out proportion, but 
think that the wholesaler should consider 
starting in a small way and moving out 
this dead stock. If you want to keep it, 
some cheaper method of warehousing it 
should be found. 

The second general group were those 
problems relating to policies and methods 
of stock control. To briefly define what 
I mean by stock control, it is some up- 
to-date knowledge of the merchandise, 
the sales of the stocks, and your financial 
position. That was brought out by one 
problem in which a budgetary system had 


been started but not perfected. There 
are other problems that bring out the 
co-relation of stock sales and finance. 


That is the type of thing that the de- 
partment stores have been working on 
for seven years and that the wholesalers 
in this trade, in the grocery trade, and 
in the wholesale jewelry trade, are just 
commencing to consider, and that is the 
balance between finance, sales and stocks. 

Iam not going ‘to take the time to dis- 
cuss any of the problems, but before con- 
cluding I want to say that we found one 
merchant who had thought about sim- 
plification. That was the man who han- 
dled tooth: brushes, as I remembered it. 
Simplification from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer is one thing. It is quite 
possible for a manufacturer to get duwn 


to one product and produce it econom- 
ically at a price on a service basis. I do 
not want to leave the impression that 


this trade can consider simplification from 
the viewpoint of the manufacturer. You 


are giving service, you are rendering a 
service; you may be able to apply, and 


to some extent I think you can apply the 
theory of simplification, but you have to do 
it by the use of a great dea! of common 
sense I have had one person, I am sorry 
to say, advise that what you ought to do 
is cut down three thousand items. I don’t 
believe if you did you would be a service 
wholesale druggist. You have a tremen- 
dous problem, but I think you can do 
something in a small way to reduce the 
number of lines, varieties and styles. I 
don’t believe it is advisable to even con- 
sider it from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer. 

Now in general conclusion, our three 
years have convinced us—and we are 
using this material in the classroom— 
that the life of the wholesale service 
jobber depends upon his service rendered 
efficiently and economically. By ‘‘econom- 
ical service’ I don’t mean that you have 
to have the lowest dollars and cents ex- 
penditure. It is sometimes economical 
to spend money. I do not want to leave 
the impression that you shouldn’t spend 
money to render service. 

We have not found anything during. the 
last three years that would indicate, with 
all the changes that are occurring in this 
industry, that the wholesale service jobber 
isn’t here to stay—and we have consid- 
ered that seriously from the time we 
started in making these various studies 
in your trade. 

For future work, if it is undertaken, 
irrespective of who does it, I personally 
think that you ought to take up some 


of your broader problems of selling or 
merchandising, whichever you want to 


consider them; carefully work out exactly 
what you want, because this last year it 
has been very difficult for us and it has 
been very difficult for your committee to 
try to sit down and work out what we 
should go after. I don’t think you ought 
to hurry; I think you ought to take time 
to carefully work out what is wanted. 
Then I think that it can be obtained and 
I think if you do it on the right basis 
that it is going to be worth-while from 
the viewpoint of your association. 

In conclusion, during the last three 
years the members of this association, 
through their co-operation, have given 
us in the Harvard business school a 
great deal of teaching material regard- 
ing your trade, which has been more than 
worth-while, with the result that we can 
trace immediately if we had two boys 
graduated last year who went into the 
wholesale drug business. The data that 
is used in Cambridge is not the only 
school that is having access to it. There 
are at least 125 business schools in this 
country that are using our material, and 
I believe the next two years we will have 
available for them the work that we car- 
ried on in the last year. We are not an 
uplift organization. We have-never, and 
we never intend to, and frankly we can’t 
tell you how to run your business, but if 
our research is of any value, it is at your 
disposal, and I want to say to the asso- 
ciation and to every individual in the 
association, that if we have anythinig in 
Cambridge that you believe would be of 
assistance to you, we will be very glad 
to send it to you, and we would be very 
glad to talk with any of you who happen 
to be in Cambridge at any time, and 
practically everything we have is at your 
disposal, now and in the future. I thank 
you, Mr. President. 

(President Andrews resumed the chair.) 

President Andrews:—I will call on Wil- 
liam J. Mooney, JY., to briefly discuss 
this report. 
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Wm. Mooney, Cutler’s rec- 
ommendation for the continuance this 
special committee on uniform accounting 
l am sure meets with the hearty approval 
of all, especially the issuing of these bul- 
letins cases, they might termed. 
These cases, when properly devoured 
and digested, will result most beneficially 
to us all. During the past year especially, 
on warehousing we have found two or 
three examples shown us in the problems 
that were very identical with some de- 
fects in our organization, and the re- 
arranging eliminated in one instance two 
stock men. 

We all know that the most successful 
courses in the law schools of the country 
are either an entirely case system course 
or a combination of textbook and cases. 
We here in the study of our business 
have this opportunity of combining the 
case system with our concrete problems 
of our own, and I hope that if there are 
any of us who have sort of passed by 
these bulletins as they arrived at our 
desk, that during the coming year will 
study them with the proper authorities 
in our firms, our warehousing men, and 
I am sure that if we will study our ware- 
housing problems they will be most bene- 
ficial to us all. Mr: Cutler and his asso- 
ciates are to be congratulated on the fine 
work we have received from them during 
the past year. I thank you. 

President Andrews:—Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? 


Danger Old Stock 


W. L. Crounse:—I was reminded by the 
Statement made by the representative of 
the research bureau of some experiences 
of mine in Washington which perhaps will 
Serve as a word of warning to some of 
you. I refer particularly to his reference 
to the way in which new stock is brought 
in and pushed into bins or on shelves in 
front of old stock which frequently re- 
sults in the accumulation of stock that 
is antiquated and that perhaps would not 
be used to fill orders when your order 
clerks go through, but which nevertheless 
is in your possession and therefore is 
subject to inspection and seizure by the 
representatives of the prohibition unit. 
Several members of this association have 
had this unfortunate experience:—The 
agents have come into the establishment 
and without going to any one in a re- 
sponsible position have gone into the 
warehouse and helped themselves from 
the shelves to samples. In one case in 
particular I recall a@ synthetic vanilla 
made of vanillin was seized and it was 
reported as containing only 8 percent of 
alcohol when the standard is something 
like 22 percent. In that particular case a 
notice to show cause why the permit 
should not be revoked was served upon 
one of our members, and I think the total 
expense of getting out of that little snarl 
was something like $1,500, including a 
handsome fee to a local attorney to take 
care of the case. 

Now, you will bear mind that the 
government insists that every one of 
your alcoholic preparations shall contain 
not only a sufficient quantity of alcohol 
but not any more alcohol than the stand- 
ard calls for, you will see that in some 
of these cases you are in danger. This 
particular preparation that I speak of 
had been in the possession of this house 
for ten years and was manufactured, 
therefore, some five years before the pro- 
hibition regulations went into force, and 
when we were able to demonstrate that 
fact, we secured another analysis of it, 
and upon the second run it showed about 
21 percent of alcohol, showing that some 
stupid boy in the laboratory had made 
another blunder. 


The government, in the language of 
the street, plays both ends against the 
middle with you on alcohol preparations. 
If you have a preparation which shows 
16 percent when it should show 20 percent, 
they say you have kept out the alcohol 
for bootlegging. If, on the other hand, 
it should show 22 percent and it does 
not show 30 percent, they say you are 
manufacturing your booze. 


So you see that you must be very care- 
ful, and I would suggest to all of you 
bearing in mind this matter of ware- 
housing and the use of new stock as a 
cover for the old on your shelves; have 
your men look over these stocks of al- 
coholic preparations and see to it that 
you haven't got some old things in 
there which have deteriorated. You un- 
derstand, of course, that it is not only 
the danger of having stock made in pre- 
prohibition times, but also of having al- 
coholic preparations which actually de- 
teriorate. 

Along that same line, you know what 
the rule is in regard to pepsin products, 
After a certain length of time, the non- 
potable character of those products dis- 
appears and if you have those on your 
shelves, they are liable to seizure, and 
you may get into serious trouble; so it 
is something well worth a little investiga- 
tion. 


President Andrews:—Is there any further discussion on this report? If 
not, what is your pleasure? 

F. E. Bogart:—-I move that it take the usual course, 

(The motion was seconded and carried). 

President Andrews:—This report is referred to the board of control. 

I wish I had time to introduce the chairman of the next committee, but I am 


going to pass that and call on Kiefer 
us his report on education and research, 


Mayer without further introduction to read 


a very valuable subject. Mr. Mayer. 


Mr. Mayer presented the following report :— 


Report Committee Education 


The fiftieth regular meeting of our as- 
sociation at Atlantic City last September 
passed an amendment to the constitution 


creating three new standing committees. 
One was the committee on education, 
which the convention declared ‘will have 


jurisdiction over all educational problems, 
especially those concerned with retail 
merchandising, contact with colleges, 
dealers’ helps, This committee was 
created in an atmosphere that sensed the 
sound constructive thoughts of the lead- 
ers of the N. W. D. A. for the past fifty 
years in that “our prosperity and future 
is inseparably linked with the prosperity 
and progress of the individual retailer.” 
We all recall the four questions submit- 
ted in referendum form to our active mem- 
bers last year. Question number four con- 


templated the establishment of a merchan- 
dising bureau for the purpose of improv- 
ing retail merchandising methods, and 
drew forth a wide variance of opinions 
about equally divided, so that the asso- 
ciation decided, ‘‘This all-important sub- 
ject demanded a most careful study and 
consideration and was referred to the edu- 
cational committee ‘to develop a plan, in- 
cluding estimated cost, manner of financ- 
ing, ete.,’ that could be presented to the 
peared, of control at the spring meeting in 

925.’ 

To the committee this seemed our most 
important task, and an investigation was 
immediately undertaken to determine the 
practicability of our establishing a mer- 
chandising bureau. This investigation has 
necessitated visits for personal conferences 


} 
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Boston, Buffalo, 
and Minneapolis; 
conducted corre- 
of the leading mer- 


to New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 

we have conferred or 
spondence with many 
chandising, research, statistical and sales 
authorities in this country; secretaries of 
national and State retail drug associa- 
tions; director of the National Research 
Council, Division of Engineering and In- 
dustrial Research; National Retail Hard- 


ware Association. who are pioneers in re- 
tail research work; the director and the 
technical committee of the Educational 


Research Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund, who are completing two years of 
work on the study of pharmacy from the 
functional standpoint; the Domestic Com- 
merce Division, Department of Commerce, 
under Secretary Herbert Hoover; the 
Domestic Distribution Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce the United States, 
under Alvin E. Dodd; deans of colleges of 
pharmacy, deans and professors of busi 
ness colleges; editors of drug magazines; 
and last, but not least, a number of whole- 
Sale and retail druggists. 


Many Data Obtained 


This investigation has produced a volum- 
inous supply of information which space 
will not permit to be included in this re- 
port. We are briefly outlining the impor- 
tant results that are not grouped accord- 
ing to their importance. 
their importance. 

(1) Today there are available no accu- 
rate facts or figures on the independ- 
ent retai] drug business as conducted 
in the United States. 

The retail druggists today, more than 
ever, are interested in securing accu- 
rate facts and figures that may assist 
in increasing their net profits. 

Some of the colleges of pharmacy 
have introduced the teaching of com- 


mercial pharmacy, others contemplate 


the addition of this course to their 
curriculum, but all are seeking con- 
structive facts and figures necessary 


to the successful conduct of a retail 
drug store. 
Practically all the merchandise dis- 


tributed by the wholesale druggist is 


(4) 


for the consumer’ which passes 
through retail drug channels. Bulle- 
tin 50, Harvard Bureau of Research, 


on “Operating Expenses in the Whole- 
sale Drug Business for 1924,” states 
that “87 percent of the wholesale 
druggists’ sales were to unit or inde- 
dependent drug stores, 2 percent to 
chain stores, 1 percent to department 
stores; of the remaining 10 percent 
of total sales 5 percent was to chain 
merchandising stores, 2 percent to con- 
fectionery and 3 percent by other 
stores.” The interests the whole- 
sale druggists, therefore, “lie in the 
absolute prosperity and success of 
the independent retail druggist.” i 
(5) The number of retail drug stores in 
this country are listed at 52,304, with 
an annual volume of sales estimated 
to exceed $1,250,000,000. It is re- 
ported that percent of the total 
number of drug stores are members of 
chains. doing approximately 16  per- 
cent of the total volume of retail 
drug business. 
(6) In this country new methods of dis- 
tributing merchandise to the public 
have developed that are confronting 
the independent retail druggist with 


the most aggressive forms of com- 
petition. 

(a) House to house salesmen are diverting 
millions from drug store channels. | 

(b) Mail order and catalog companies continue 
to expand, even establishing retail stores 
in some localities. 

(c) Department stores have developed their 
toilet and proprietary departments with 
newspaper edvertising. 

(a) The chain store development with its mass 


distribution and effective merchandising 
methods. 

(7) Research is belng conducted and used 

effectively by these companies in de- 

veloping new channels and methods of 


distributing to the consumer. 


(8) The following are engaged in the 
study of retail problems and are fur- 
nishing the druggists with informa- 
tion :— 

(a) The Domestic Commerce Division of the 

Department of Commerce. Set 

(b) The Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States. 
(c) The United Drug Company for Rexall 
Dealers. 

(a) National retail associations. 

(e) State retail] associations. 

(f) Local retail associations. — 

(g) National Cash Register Company. . 

(h) Manufacturers. 

(i) College of pharmacy. 

(j) Magazines. 

(k) Writers, lecturers, merchandising, ex- 

perts, etc. 
Wholesale druggists. 

(3) Some retailers have increased their 
sales by this splendid work, but if 
the actual facts as now exist in the 
metropolitan and urban independent 
drug stores, considering their geo- 
graphic locations and annual sales, 
were known. more intelligent infor- 


mation would be available. 
(10) The census of wholesale drug sales- 


men, published by our association, 
states that “there are employed by 
wholesale drug members of the N, W. 
The traveling forces total 2,410, or 
an average of one traveling salesman 
for every 21.7 retail drug stores.” No 
other trade association in this coun- 


trv maintains closer relationship with 
the retailers and can, by personal con- 
tact, carry a verbal message at least 
once a week or oftener to every inde- 


pendent retail drug store’ in this 
country. except possibly a_ very few 
that are located in isolated districts. 

(11) Retail merchandising information 
should reach the retail druggist day 
in and day out through these 2,410 
traveling salesmen. ° 

(12) The United States has developed 


into the most powerful industrial na- 
tion in the world by co-operative re- 


search and by this method many dif- 
ferent institutes and associations in 
this country have assisted their mem- 
bers to further lower their cost of 
production and distribution. Only 
lately attention has been devoted to 
the problems on distribution. There 


is a wide difference between the study 
of production and distribution, for in 
the former, science and the develop- 
ment of labor-saving machinery plays 
the important role, while in the latter 
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we have to deal with the human ele- 
ment. rovement in distribution 
can only come by research and edu- 


cation. 
There merchandising 
bureau, and our association should 
assume the responsibility of proving 
the practicability of such a bureau. 


(13 need for a 


1s 


(14) Merchandising bureau should confine 
its operations to:— 
(a) The scientif gathering 
sential fa ertaining to 
drug business. 
(b) The development 

methods that wo 

dividual retail dr 

his business meth 

phase cannot be fully develope 1 until 

the we proposed first has eer 

comple 
(c) Distribute this information to— 

(1) Retail druggists 

(2) Retail clerks. 

©) Colle s of pharmacy. 

(4) Na il, State and local re- 
tail associations for use in their 
publications and discussions at 
meetings. 

(5) Department of Distribution of 
the United States ‘hamber of 
Commerce 

(6) Domestic Commerce Division of 
the Department of Commerce 

(7) Trade m: zines. 

(8) handising ex- 

. for use in 

(9) Manufacturers for the study of 
distribution and the preparing 
of sales campai 

(10) Wholesale dru sts, their Cred- 
it Departments and their sales- 
men, who will become more in- 
telligent salesmen by a_ better 
knowledge of the retail drug 
business. 

(15) A merchandising bureau should be 


under the supervision of a nationally 
known institution familiar with the 
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Committee Education 


responsibilities connected with the 
gathering and disseminating of facts 
and constructive information for the 
better distribution of merchandise 
through retail drug channels. 


Retailers’ Research Bureau 


The following plan was recommended to 
and approved by the board of control at 
the April meeting, and the work was pro- 
gressing when another subject of prime 
importance appeared on the horizon and 
the executive committee thought it ad- 
visable to consider this other subject be- 
fore the final completion of the plan. We 
again desire to recommend that:— 

(1) The association establish, for a period 
of one year, a merchandising bureau 
at Babson Institute, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts, to be known as the 
Retail Druggists’ Research Bureau. 
If the bureau justifies its continuance, 
after a year of experiment, we invite 
other associations interested in the 
future development of the retail drug- 
gist to join in establishing a perma- 
nent bureau where facts, figures and 
information pertaining to the retail 
drug business may be gathered, in a 
confidential way, studied and compiled, 
the results being distributed to all 
those interested in the continued 
growth of the retail druggist. 

The questionnaire method would be 
used in gathering the facts, figures 
and information, and during the first 
year at least three general question- 
naires should be mailed to the 52,304 
retail druggists in this country. Each 
questionnaire would be confined to a 
particular phase of the retail drug 
business, seeking only those important 
facts that tests have proven can be 
furnished by the average retail drug- 
gist. The information secured by 
these questionnaires would be treated 
in strict confidence. A conservative 
estimate for the maintenance of this 
bureau for one yeur is $15,000. This 
includes $3,000 for salary and living 
expenses of a bureau manager, to- 
gether with the cost of direction, 
clerical assistance, office expenses 
and general overhead. The balance 
for all bulk printing, postage and 
mailing expenses connected with the 
sending out of the questionnaires to 
the 52,304 retafl druggists and in pro- 


viding them and others interested in 
the bureau work with the results of 
the investigation. 

The funds for maintaining the bu- 


reau for one year woud be raised by 
subscriptions from both active and 
associate members of the association. 
The adoption of the schedule used for 
the wholesale drug survey conducted 
by Harvard University should produce 


sufficient funds. This schedule is 
based on approximately 1/200 of 1 
percent of the annual sales of each 
house, and in order that a subscrib- 


ing house may not be required to di- 


vulge its actual sales, the following 
schedule is recommended for adop- 
tion :— 


Wholesalers with annual sales :— 


Less than $500,000.00 subscribe $25.00 
under 


Over $500,000.00 and 


$30.00 


highest figure scribe $50.00 
$1,000,000.00 and under 

est figure subscribe 
000.00 
est figure 


su 


$60.00 


scr 


Over $2,009,000.00 ar under 
next highest figure subscribe $100.00 
Over $3,000,000.00 and ur 


next highest $150.00 


figure 


Over $4,000,000.00 under 
next st figure subscribe $200.00 
Consideration has _ be given to a 
schedule for our associate members, 
and it is believed advisable to ac- 


quaint 
tivities, 


n with the association's ac- 
allowing their own judgment 


to guide their co-operation in this 
plan. Providing our entire member- 


ship subscribed to the above schedule 
it is estimated more funds would be 
raised than required by the Retail 
Druggists’ Research Bureau. It is 
recommended, however, that addi- 
tional money be raised at this time 
and a able for the investigation of 
other : “areh and educational work 
as will be outlined presently. 


Co-operation With Colleges 


A number of our members, both active 
and associate, are to be commended for 
the interest they have taken in the col- 


leges of pharmacy, and it is hoped more 
may be encouraged to take up and con- 
tinue this splendid work. The training 


the student receives in a college of phar- 
macy determines the future development 
of the retail drug industry. The colleges 
of pharmacy which have included the 
teaching of commercial pharmacy in their 
curricula are to be congratulated, and we 
should continue to encourage the adoption 
of this new work. Our association has pub- 
lished a number of splendid publications, 
causing one of the leading deans of a 
college of pharmacy to remark, “They 
should be in the library of every college 


of pharmacy, not only to be read by 
teachers, but available for the students’ 
reference work.” We, therefore, recom- 
mend that our secretary be insructed to 
address a communication to the deans of 
colleges of pharmacy in this country ac- 
quainting them of our interest in their 
work and of our desire to co-operate by 
furnishing them any or all of our publi- 


cations without cost. Lack of funds would 
not permit this being accomplished the 
past year, but sufficient money should be 
available from the funds raised for the 
merchandising bureau to undertake this 
work. 

Our secretary engaged 
the principal thoughts from the winning 
papers on the different prize essay 
tests we have conducted in the px 3 
to “Why the Wholesaler?” “Essential 
Value of the Wholesale Druggist to the 
Retailer,” etc. Many constructive and 
valuable thoughts have been produced 
from these splendid papers, and we rec- 
ommend they be compiled in booklet form 
for distribution to every student attending 
a college of pharmacy and to our mem- 
bers, for their salesmen, druggists and 
drug clerks, order further better 
understanding of the wholesale drug in- 
dustry. If sufficient funds are not avail- 
able from the merchandising bureou we 
recommend the money be expended from 
our general fund. 

The name of this committee has caused 
some misunderstanding as to its functions, 
and in order to remove this obstacle, we 
recommend it be called the ‘Educational 
Research Committee.” 

investigation substantiates the state- 
ment that the retail druggists are being 
bombarded today from all sides with ad- 
vertising literature designed capture 
their dollars. The accompanying photo- 
graph attached this report illustrates 
the accumulation of literature an average 
retail druggist in the Middle West received 


1S 


in compiling 


con- 


as 


in one month. It filled a medium-size 
drug box. This does not include his per- 
sonal or business mail, trade magazines 


or advertising material for counter or win- 
dow displays. The average retail druggist 
pays more attention to the envelopes con- 
taining his invoices than any other litera- 
ture reaching his store. These invoice 
envelopes afford a splendid opportunity of 
sending to our retail friends regularly con- 


structive short messages containing gen- 
eral information_ pertaining to the drug 
business. In order to test this form of 


publicity a competent writer was engaged 


to prepare six short articles of 250 words 
that were Hed “Little Chats About the 
Drug Business.” For a period of two 
weeks the same article would have been 


enclosed with all invoices going to the re- 
tail trade, and the following two weeks a 
different article would be used, et cetera. 
The success of this form of publicity de- 
pends upon the participation of all our 
active members, and information on “Lit- 
tle Chats About the Drug Business” was 
sent to members several times, but a 
number did not understand the plan and 
the responses were not sufficient to prove 
the test. A well-known advertising author- 


itv remarked, when learning of this plan, 
“You wholesale druggists, with your in- 
voices regularly to the retail trade, have 


an opportunity in a few years of making 
‘Little Chats About the Drug Business’ the 


the most important news carrier to reach 
the retail druggist, and, although there 
would be a duplication of copies, this 
would encourage the retailer to pass the 
additional copies on to his clerk.” We 


recommended continued 
this form of publicity. 

It is a well-known fact that coopera- 
tive research has been responsible for the 
continued development of Many other in- 
dustries in this country, and cooperative 
research will continue to advance the 
wholesale drug industry. The underlying 
fundamental conditions in the wholesale 
drug industry are identical with the other 


investigation of 


great American industries. Today there is 
overproduction in the wholesale drug in- 
dustry, like there is overproduction in 
other industries. In the drug industry 
there are too many people attempting to 


distribute the same 
public consumption to the same number 
of retail druggists. This has caused simi- 
lar conditions to develop that follow over- 
production. Reduced prices. New methods 
of distribution are under test in the whole- 
sale drug industry, the same in other 
industries, and, as to the justification of 


items designed for 


as 


their continuance, the future holds the an- 
swer. The great majority of our products 
are manufactured for the @onsumer that 
we distribute through retail drug channels 
and the products of other industries reach 
the public eventually. Indefinitely we can 
continue this comparison and will find the 
same or similar conditions. 

The committee on uniform accounting 
has pioneered the way in cooperative re- 
search, but should we not continue our 


progress investigating in a scientific way 
the difficulties that contront our 
industry? Some of our members have 


made adjustments ané@ are selling and dis- 
tributing their merchandise profitably 
The length of a corporation's existence, 
the years of devotion and loyalty to one’s 
business, do not insure permanent con- 

at the expense of the publie. 

reached should not be based on 
personal opinions but on actual facts that 


tinuation 
Decisions 


have been developed by cooperative re- 
searen, 
N. W. D. A. items was 


published to en- 
co-operative research, allowing 
our members to exchange profitable ideas. 

We recommend the continuation of this 
publication and the further encouraging 
of our Members in exchanging profitable 


ideas. 
Public Relations 


country 


courage 


In this research investigations 


have developed new fields for the use of 
products. New items have been intro- 
duced in the drug store. The develop- 


ment of national advertising is educatine 
the public to call the item desired by name. 
The development of slogans by some of the 
diffe ‘ent industries have brought increased 
dollars into the retailers’ tills—“Save the 
Surface and You Save All”; “Say It With 
Flowers,” are known from coast to coast 
“Mother’s Day” has become a national 
event and has brought many dollars into 
the cash registers of the retail druggists 
The public is being educated to purchase 
candy and other items instead of flowers 
on this day. ; 
The great majority of the products of 
the drug industry are distributed from 
manufacturer to jobber to retailers and 
should not these three different branches 
of our industry, since they have one great 
common problem, support a co-operative 
plan that, by national advertising, uniform 
window displays or strips, would increase 
the sale of merchandise through retail 
drug channels. 
; The two hundred forty-four active mem- 
bers of our association located in the 
hundred and fifty-eight strategic cities of 


the United States could become branch 
distributors for such a plan, while our 
2,410 traveling salesmen would 


Foprasentatives carrying informa- 
ion and instructions to every retai g- 
gist in the land. 
_ We recommend the continued investiga- 
tion of such a plan and sufficient funds 
should be available for this work from the 
Merchandisin Bureau Fund, providing 
the complete co-operation of our entire 
membership is secured. 

An investigation was 
gard to the publication of a 
“The Conduct of a Retail Drug Store.” 
It was deemed inadvisable to publish a 
booklet entitled, ‘The Conduct of a Retail 
Drug Store,” inasmuch as a number 
of similar books are available, prepared 
from the present limited knowledge of the 
independent retail drug business. If such 
a book was to be published it should follow 
bureau. 

A number 
commended for 
ing the various state pharmacy conven- 
tions where their talks have moulded a 
better understanding between retailer and 
jobber. Information has been given to 
some of our members for preparing talks 


conducted in 


booklet 


re- 
on 


of our members 


attending and 


are to be 
address- 


before retail gatherings and we recom- 
mend that information continue to be 


compiled and available members 
engaging in this splendid work. 
Consideration was given to the engaging 


of a highly qualified expert merchan- 
dising lecturer whose services would be 
available for various retail meetings. 


There are some splendid lecturers in this 
counry but for the present it was deemed 
advisable to encourage more of our mem- 
bers to take an active interest in the re- 
tailers’ problems. 

Our secretary and those members who 
have co-operated in the publication of our 
many instructive booklets are to be com- 
mended for their work and we recommend 
the continued publication of information 
that may promote a better understanding 
Sune: problems confronting the drug in- 

_One of foremost 
clans remarked that, “In the 
years the best minds of this 
be devoted to a study of distribution.” 
We, as service wholesale druggists, are 
annually distributing merchandise in ex- 
cess of $400,000,000.00 of which 87 percent 
is to the ifdependent retail druggists 
We have $50,000,000.00 receivables invested 
in retail accounts. The distribution prob- 


statisti- 
next twenty 
nation will 


lems of the independent retail druggist 
cannot be divorced from our problems. 
On his increased sales depends our con- 


tinued growth. Therefore, should we not 
join together and by co-operative research 
Secure facts, figures and information on 
the independent retail drug industry with 
sales exceeding one and quarter billion 
dollars, to intelligently and successfully 
keep step with these new mehods dis- 
tribution? 
President 


Andrews :—This very valu- 
able and constructive report contains 
some suggestions of new activities 


for 
our association, and we should give it our 
very serious consideration. 

Mr. Morrisson, may I call on you fora 
few words? 


Future Lies with Retailer 


James W. Morrison:—When I was ap- 
pointed to discuss this report, I had some 


hope that I might have something con- 
structive to say. Then I made the fatal 
mistake of reading the report and found 


that it had been said already, and realy 


I have nothing to say today except to 
perhaps again emphasize some of the 
things that are contained in it. TI think 


I have never in all the twenty-odd years 
in this association heard a report read 
in which there was so much information. 
so lucidly presented. 

I think we all agree that 
does absolutely lie with the 
retail druggist. I think most 


our future 
independent 
of us agree 


next highest figure subscribe 
Over $750,000.00 and under 
Over 
next 
| 
| 
: 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


that 


there is very great need for re- 
search and education in the retail drug 
field, New conditions of competition 


create a demand for new education, and 
the demand exists as well as the need, 
and it is growing all the time. if 1 can 
judge the country by the territory with 
which I am familiar. g 

A definite, constructive 
been made in the report. It has been ap- 
proved by a governing body of our as- 
sociation, The expense of the proposal 
has been given you; the method of raising 
the money also. I don’t think a mem- 
ber of this association would question the 


proposal has 


advisability of spending one two-hun- 
dredth of one percent of his sales, if he 
believes in the plan. 


You know when I got to thinking about 
what this work might lead into, I found 
that instead of thinking what it might do 
for the retail druggist—which I think is 
an invaluable thing—I was thinking about 


What it mig>t do for our own organiza- 
tion, or rather my own organization. It 
seemed to me that if we. as one of the 
units of the wholesale druggists’ asso- 
ciation. were to attempt to carry out a 
plan of this sort, that a vast amount of 
educational work would be necessary 
right in our own organization. and I cé¢ 


believe that whether you employ Babson 
or anybody else, the suecess or failure 
of a plan of this sort depends absolutely 
on the man who comes in contact with the 
retail trade. and that is your own sales- 
man; and his success in doing anything 
depends absolutely on the energy and on 
the effectiveness and on the intelligence 
of your house organization, which means 
you eventually. 


As I say, when I got to thinking of 
what might be expected of us, to 
make a success of a plan of this sort, I 
wondered whether we were so organized 
to do it. whether we were intelligent 
enough to do it, and I am heartily in 
favor of the plan; I hope that it will be 
adopted, and from my personal stand- 
point I expect more benefit to our own 
organization through this research and 
education than even to our own cus- 


tomers. 


President Andrews :—I will call on H. 


H. Robinson. 

H. H. Robinson:—This second recom- 
mendation or suggestion I find to be 
literally true: “The retail druggists to- 


day, more than ever, are interested in se- 
curing accurate facts and figures that 
may assist in increasing their net profits.” 
I believe, in fact, I know that more than 
ever in my observation I find the retail 
druggists are looking for something that 
will show them a profit. Only a few days 
ago a retail druggist volunteered to men- 
tion that fact to me and stated emphatic- 
ally that from now on he would merchan- 
dise and he would push articles which 
showed him eventually a net profit. I am 
pretty sure that Baltimore and vicinity is 
not an exception to the rule, and that be- 
ing the case throughout our territory, it 
seems to me that number 138, in which this 
report says as follows, comes right to 
the point: ‘There is need for a merchan- 
dising bureau and our association should 
assume the responsibility of proving the 
practicability of such a bureau.” 

If the retail druggists are at this time 
anxious to improve their financial condi- 
tion, to receive better profits, then it nat- 
urally follows that we as wholesale drug- 
gists are logical ones, in the association, 
as a body of men, to provide this bureau 
through which our retail friends can pro- 
cure this and will receive this information. 

I am sure that you will agree, Mr. Chair- 
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man, that this association is not afraid of 


difficult tasks. We have had hard ones 
to deal with in the past; we have not 
been afraid of them; we have tackled 
them, but this seems to me, in view of 


my observations and what I have seen and 
heard, to be an easy one. It seems to me 
that the field is already prepared and that 
all we have to do is to take up the prob- 
lem and we will find that it will be an easy 
matter to put it across. 


Personaiiy, I should favor 


the recom- 


mendations of the committee and look 
forward to great profit not only to our 
retail friends but to ourselves as whole- 


saiers., 


President Andrews :—Carl F. G. Meyer! 


Carl F. G. Meyer:—I concur heartily 
in what Mr. Morrisson and Mr. Robinson 
have said about the fundamental impor- 


tance of education and in the recommenda- 
tions made by the educational committee, 
It 


t seems to me that this message is so 
vitally important, it is so tied up with 
the interests of the National Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association in collaboration 
with the retail drug trade of this country, 
that I move you, Mr. President, that this 
report be printed as soon as possible and 
distributed among the members of the 
national association, so that they may give 


it their very careful and immediate con- 
sideration. 

(The motion was seconded by Charles 
Gibson.) 

President Andrews:—Is there any dis- 
cussions? If not, all in favor of the mo- 


tion will please nify by saying “aye’’; 
contrary “no.” The motion earried. 
Is there any further discussion on this 


very splendid report? 


Is 


College Co-operation 


Frank Bb. Kirby:—I want to congratu- 
late the association on this very able ad- 
dress by Mr. Mayer, and I thought that 
you might be interested in some personal 
experiences I have had along one phase of 
the work he so highly mentioned, namely, 
the colleges. There are in this country 
some sixty colleges of pharmacy sched- 
uled to a program beginning in September 
of this year, running through three years 
of a standard course of education. I have 
made a study of this for the last three 
years and I would especially refer to a 
personal experience that I had in the 
spring of this year, when, without any 
introduction whatever, I had a very pleas- 
ing entree into twenty-three of these col- 
leges, talking on salesmanship to some 
2,500 seniors. I purposely selected seniors, 
thinking that they were about to go out 
and engage in business, and my point of 
contact would be a little closer to them, 
thus giving me results all the quicker. 
You can easily that you could just 
as well address this combined body of 
students—as Mr. Mayer said, the cream 
of the organization—once every three 
years and thus touch the whole crowd, or 
you could divide your program if you 
wished and see only the seniors once every 
year. 

At any rate, I would recommend to the 
organization that here is a point of con- 
tact well worth cultivating and from my 
point of view the faculties of these colleges 
are only too glad to accept some one who 
will bring a breath of fresh air from the 
outside, telling them possibly the same 
things that they have already been taught, 
but in new words, with a new face, and 
especially if that by the National Whole- 


see 


sale Druggists’ Association, I feel confi- 
dent you will get entree any place you 


might wish to attempt. I thank you. 


President Andrews :—Is there any one else who would like to be heard on this 


report? 


What is your pleasure, gentlemen, in respect to this report? 

(It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Faxon, regularly seconded, that the report of 
the committee on education be referred to the board of control.) 

President Andrews:—It is perfectly splendid the way you are staying here so 


patiently and co-operating with us to finish this very heavy schedule. 


We are just 


going to ask you for a few minutes more while Mr, Schieffelin presents his very brief 


report on delivery and traffic. 
W. J. 


Mr. Schieffelin. 
Schieffelin, Jr., presented the following report :— 


Report Committee Delivery and Traffic 


In October, 1924, the chairman of your 
new committee read carefully the last 
report of the committee on transportation, 


whose successors we are. One paragraph 
in particular caught his attention. This 
was the specific recommendation that 


manufacturers allowing transportation 
charges should prepay same. 

A start had already been made, and, 
after consultation with Mr. W aterbury, 
who has been most helpful all through the 
year, it was decided to send to the mem- 
bers of this committee and the officers of 
the association as complete a list as pos- 
sible of the manufacturers involved, with 
the request that they make additions. 


By December many answers had been 


received approving the idea and increas- 
ing the manufacturers on the list to 
ninety. On December 8 a letter, copy of 
which is included in this repert, Was 
mailed to these manufacturers, asking 
them to prepay the delivery charges on 
their shipments. The response was more 


satisfactory and cordial than we had ex- 
pected. Thirty-five agreed to put the 
change into effect at once, or at the first 


of the vear; ten gave reasonable explana- 
tions as to why they could not for the 
present make the change. During the 


course of the year three additional manu- 
facturers have agreed to prepay delivery 
charges. A complete list of those who have 
made the change since December, 1924, is 
filed herewith :— 
Chamberlain Medicine Des 
D. D. D. Company, 3843 Ravenswood avenue, 


Company, Moines. 


Chicago. 


Durham Duplex Razor Company, 511 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

Robert J. Gates, 101 Beekman street, New 
York. 

Charles E. Hires Company, *hiladelphia. 
Kohler Manufacturing Company, Baltimore. 
Simon Rau & Company, 154 South Main 
etreet, Philadelphia. 

T. J. Ray, Newland, N. C. 

Red ven Corporation, Cheswick P. O., Pa. 
Mary T. Goldman, St. Paul. 

J. H. Guild Company, Rupert, Vt. 

E. J. Hart Company, New Orleans, 

E. W. Hoyt & Company, Lowell. 
Kirby-Gifford Company, Dallas. 

Kolynos Company, New Haven. 

Mifflin Chemical Company, Philadelphia. 
John T. Milliken Company, St. Louis. 
Morris-Morton Drug Company, Little Rock, 


A. C. Meyer & Company, Baltimore. 

New York Pharmacal Association, Yonkers, 

Arlington Chemical Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Burrell Dugger Company, Indianapolis. 
John Carle & Son, New York. 

Creomulsion Company, Atlanta. 

Davol Rubber Company, Providence. 
Domino House, Philadelphia. 
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Palisade Manufacturing Company, Yonkers, 
N.. ¥ 

Paris Toilet Company. Paris, Tenn. 

Ree’ & Carnrick, Jersey City. 

Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LIZERS 


Star Products Company, Cameron, Texas 
Stillman Freckle Cream Company, Aurora, Ill 
Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass 
Wildroot Company, Buffalo. 


Candy Brothers Manufacturing Company St. 
Louis. 
Dr. Miles Medical Compa Elkhart, Ind. 


A. J. White, Ltd., New York. 
Menley & James, Ltd., New York. 
Copy of letter mailed to manufacturers 


on December 8, mentioned above, fol- 
lows :— 

The new Committee on Delive ry and Traffic 
of the N. W. D. A. was created by the na- 
tional convention, held in S« ‘mber at Atlantic 
City, to succeed the old est shed Committee 
on Transportation. The last report of this 
latter committee contained the fo lowing rec- 
ommendation, which was unanimously ap- 


proved by the convention: 


Prepayment Freight 


This committee has several times mentioned 
the fact that manufacturers allowing tr inspor- 
tation charges should prepay same. Some man- 
ufacturers during the past year have adopted 
method, much to the satisfaction of the 
trade. As pointed out before, where this is 
not done additional work involved for the 
jobber, not only in ascertaining and deducting 


this 


is 


October 15, 1925 


AS you ¢: is 
ve ed, but 
cal lat 
and w esaler. 

The fact that those manufacturers whose at- 
ntion ready been cal to this matter 
have agreed to the slight change without hesi- 
tation makes this representative committee feel 
that this request of the wholesale druggists 
is entirely fair, and we feel that you also will 
have no hesitation in letting us know that you 


n see in 


there 


no 
a 
expense 


change terms in- 
distinct saving of cleri- 
to both manufacturer 


and 


has 


are willing to make the same change, namely, 
to prepay the delivery charges on your ship- 
ments. 
Your attention to this letter will be very 


much appreciated and will be 
in improving the cordial rel 
between t wholesalers and 
the drug business. 

In the spring an attempt was made in 
the Mississippi Valley section to bar less 
than carload shipments alcohol. Mr. 
Waterbury, in the absence of the chairman 
of this committee, asked N. W. D. <A. 
members in the territory involved to reg- 
ister their protests. The protests had 
their share in defeating the attempt. 

Following the example of the old com- 
mittee, the retiring committee wishes to 
suggest for investigation the various meth- 


only 
itions 


another step 
which exist 
manufacturers in 


ol 


the amount of such charges, but as sometimes OS of trucking and delivery, and how 
happens, this deduction is overlooked, in which far delivery charges should be paid. In- 
event a portion of our slender margin on this VOlved in this subject is the question, 
class of merchandise is lost. The desirability brought forward by one of the members 
of the manufacturer prepaying these charges of the association, of having local express- 
should be brought frequently to his attention. men charge by weight rather than by 
The subject matter of this recommendation package. It might be desirable for the 
has only had to be brought to the attention of committee to develop a contract form to 
a number cf the manufacturers involved to have be used by members who engage services 
them at once accept it in full. of trucking companies. di ; 
President Andrews :—I feel obliged to Suspend discussion on this report. There 


are a few announcements and then we will adjourn, 


Uniess I hear any objection Mr. Sch 
and be referred to the board of control. |} 


(Announcements were made with regard to entertainment and meet 
The session was adjourned at 1:20 o'clock. 


ieffelin'’s 


report will take the usual course 
fearing no objection it is so ordered. 


s scheduled.) 


Wednesday, October 


Third Session, Wednesday Forenoon 


The meeting convened at 9.40 o'clock, 
Andrews in the chair. 


Wednesday forenoon, with President 


President Andrews:—If the crew is all aboard, we will push off. 
Mr. Waterbury will read the minutes of yesterday's meeting. 


(Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the previous meetin 


President Andrews:—You 
what will you do with them? 


have hear« 


(It was voted, upon motion regularly made and seconded, that t! 


the previous meeting be accepted.) 


President Andrews:—We will proceed now to the election of members. 


the reading the minutes, gentlemen; 
the minutes of 
The list 


was read out at our Tuesday meeting, and it has been posted for the required period, 


as provided by the constitution. 
for a vote on the names. Mr. Waterbur 

Secretary Waterbury read the list of 
bership committee for admission as 


active, 


The names will be read again and then we will ask 
y! 


names of firms recommended by the mem- 
associate. or complimentary members 


(see page 27), with the following comment :—‘Since this list was posted some one 
has brought a memorandum to my attention stating that Hodgman Kubber Company 


has heen ordered to liquidate by court. 
withdraw their name. 


I just mention that because you may want 


“this morning the Canadian wholesale druggists, who are represented here, indi- 


cated their desire to be elected to active membership. 


for such membership. 
President Andrews:—You have heard 

mended for election. 
(It was voted, upon motion regularly 


They are qualified and eligible 


That includes Lyman Brothers & Co., Ltd., and the National 
Drug & Chemical Company of Canada, L 


the reading of the list of members recom- 


What is your pleasure? 


made and seconded, that the list of names 


read be elected as members of the association.) é 
President Andrews:—I will take this occasion to call on Arthur Lyman to just 


stand up and say a word, if he is here. 
Is Mr. Noble, of the National Drug & 


I gues 


s Mr. Lyman is not in the room. 
Chemical Company, in the room? 


W. G. Noble:—Mr. Lyman is on the boat and I think it would be better for me 


to find him and let him say a few words 
President Andrews:—Thank you, 
Next is the report of the committee 
Mr. Johnston is not here 
we have a request otherwis 
Secretary 


Mr. 


and the secretary will present the report by) 


to you, 
Noble. 
on insurance, Roy M. Johnston, chairinan. 


title, unless 


Waterbury: —The report of the committee on insurance embracs ail 


phases of the business and will be printed in the proceedings in the usual order, 
The prepared report of the committee was as follows:— 


Report Committee Insurance 


Insurance has been defined as the or- 
ganized method of protecting the com- 


parative few who suffer loss with the pre- 
mium contributions of the many. Your 
earlier committees who have reported to 
you have so thoroughly covered the field 
of insurance that it will be difficult for this 
committee to give much that is new. We 


will have to repeat recommendations 
which have been made to you before; 
however, we feel that these recommenda- 


tions are so worth while that you will par- 
don this repetition. 
We want to stress first of all the im- 
portance of adequate coverage. in this 
day it should not be necessary to have to 
advise our members to protect themselves 


adequately against catastrophies. 
ever, as your committee writes this re- 
port, it has before it a letter p.ving a 
record of the fire loss in San Diego of 
the Brunswig Drug Company, which oc- 
curred on the ninth of February of this 
year. The insurance’ aggregated only 
$157,000, or about 70 percent of the sum 
that should have been carried. The prop- 
erty owner became a co-insurer to @ very 
substantial extent—the ratio being $157,- 


000 to $225,000, so that the insurance loss 


on account of inadequate insurance was 
neirly $50,000, 

Equally important with adequate cover- 
age is the necessity of placing this cover- 
age in sound companies There are fly- 


by-night, shaky, and cut-throat companies 
in the insurance business just as there 
are in other lines of endeavor, and we feel 
that this committee would be neglecting 
its duty if it did not warn the members 
against; patronizing companies of this 
character. We want especially to caution 
our members against placing their liability 
insurance with companies other than 
those having strong financial backing. 
Liability insurance, by its very nature, 
is a more hazardous business than fire 
insurance and one in which it is more 
difficult to establish an even loss ratio. 
The co-insurarce clause has been in use 
for sO many years that should not be 
necessary to mention it However, there 
are still some members of this association 
who probably do not understand the work- 


it 


nes of this clause, and we believe it 
would be wise for them to call in their 
insurance broker and go over this clause 


with him until they are entirely familiar 
with its operation. 

We believe it is well to consider the ad- 
visability of proper appraisals to establish 
true values on buildings and machinery, 
The co-insurance clause requires that the 
assured carry insurance up to a certain 


buildings 
polici 


ot 


the 


percent of the actual value 
and machinery covered by 
Owing to the big fluctuations in the cost 
of labor and materials in the past few 
years, the actual value of a building may 
today be anywhere from 75 percent to 250 
percent of its cost when built. The only 
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way to be safe is to have buildings and 
machinery appraised by a competent en- 
gineer, then to have this appraisal kept 


up to date year by year. 

We believe it is wise to employ only one 
broker to handle the entire line of insur- 
ance, and to designate one person in th: 
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office to handle the policies to see that they 
are renewed when they expire. Your 
committee has found that it is valuable to 
have all policies expire at the end of the 
fiscal years of the business and we 60 
recommend this to you. This would sim- 
plify bookkeeping and all policies would be 
sure to be renewed. 

Insurance authorities estimate that there 
are something like 30,000,000 fire insur- 
ance policies in force in the United States. 
An insurance policy may be the most val- 
uable document you have, and yet, prob- 
ably not one percent of these policies are 
ever read by the assured until after a loss 
occurs, We strongly recommend that 
you read your policies when you get them 
to see if they are drawn the way you 
want them. It is easy to change policies 
before a loss, but impossible afterward. 

Your committee feels that one of its 
principal duties is to impress upon the 
membership the necessity of fire preven- 
tion, not sporadically or on special oc- 
casions, but with constant and continued 
every-day work in this very important 
field. The guiding principle of fire pre- 
vention should be, first, to safe-guard life, 
then to protect the property of the com- 
munity, and as a result will follow the 
reduction in the cost of the insurance. 


Points Building Construction 


When constructing a new building or re- 
modeling an old one, it is always advis- 
able have your fire insurance engineer 
go over your plans before finally letting 


the contract. He will probably make 
slight changes or additions which will 


amount to very little in dollars and cents, 
but which will be of immense benefit in 
protection of both lives and property, and 
in reduction of premiums. A considerable 
saving in the cost of insurance is obtained 
by many of our members who occupy fire- 
proof, sprinklered buildings, placing their 
insurance with the strong reciprocal insur- 
ance companies who will accept only 
selected risks. 
_ Few people realize the necessity of hav- 
ing doors of buildings open outward. 
Hundreds of lives have been lost because 
this small precaution was overlooked. and 
when fire occurred, the half-crazed people 


crowded against the doors. making the 
opening of them impossible. Adequate 


fire escapes should be placed on every 
building and should be constructed so that 
all windows opening on them are provided 
with wired glass panes. This will hold 
back the fire and make the uso of the fire 
escapes possible. Other things to aid fire 
prevention and minimize water damage 
loss would be the water proofing of floors, 
making floors self-draining, and the pro- 
viding of scuppers at the walls through 
which the water mav drain. 

One very essential thing is to provide 
separate fireproof rooms for excelsior 
packing, acid and_ explosives. Extin- 
gsuishers should be provided on every floor 
in sufficient numbers so as to be readily 
accessible from every point. There are 
few fires that cannot be stopped in their 
incipiency with a small (auart) carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher. “No Smoking” 
signs, and signs warning against dangers 
of fires should be posted conspicuously 
throughout the building. 

A_ rigid inspection system 
started. supply plant 
blanks may be secured through the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
the inspections should made regularly. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 
Tornado 


should be 
inspection 


Insurance is becoming more 
and more an important factor ae Perse 
from tornado and wind storms mount 
While in former years a tornado might 
tear across a portion of the country and 
damage other than the destruction 
of trees in its path, now it finds settle- 


ments, villages, and cities t ; i 
its ville S. o suffer its 

punishment. We feel, therefore, that we 

should recommend to our 


members 

necessity of protectins 
adequate tornado coverage. 
_ There is at present considerable interest 
windstorm insurance. This has been 
field which has been more or less neglected 
but the recent windstorms 
have brought this to the attention of the 
Insuring public in the last few months 
anere has always been a gap between the 


4 at in the standard conditions 
of the fire policy there is what is oe 
the _ fallen building clause which auto- 
matically voids the policy if the building 
or any part thereof falls. This would have 
the effect in a windstorm of technically 
voiding the policy immediately such dam- 
age occurred. In the windstorm policy 
there has always been a clause to the 
effect that the policy covered only for the 
damage by windstorm, but not for the re- 
sultant fire, if any. You will, therefore 
see that under coverage as previously 
written, there was. possibility of contro- 
versy in the event a portion of the build- 
ing was blown down or wrecked and fire 
resulted, the insured could collect for 
only the damage done by the windstorm 
and would have no redress under the fire 


policies. To correct this. i 
sible to attach an te an 


indorsement 
windstorm policies which has the aes 


of making them liable for resultant fire 
This is a new feature and affords added 
protection without added cost. 

Use and occupancy insurance is so fa- 
miliar to all that little attention needs to 
be paid to it other than to call attention to 
the fact that in a case of fire, even though 
the fire loss may be fully covered by in- 
surance. the loss would still be large due 
to the inability to resume business for a 
considerable period after the fire. This 
loss is a legitimate hazard for fire insur- 
ance and can be covered by use and occu- 
pancy insurance. A valuable coverage 
similar to use and occupancy insurance is 
profits insurance, which covers profits 
which you have in the merchandise on 
your floor at the time you have a loss. 

All companies having sprinkler 
premises should have sprinkler leakage 
Insurance, This insurance covers against 
accidental discharge water from sprink- 
ler system, which is an ever present dan- 


ger. Water damage insurance is also 
good insurance to earry, as this covers 
accidental damavre by water that might 
damage stock through the bursting of 


water pipes, or any other damage that 
might be done bv water other than that 
done bv the sprinkler system. 


Druggists’ Defense Liability Insurance 


The manvfacturers and distributors of 
drugs, including allied sundries, may be 
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interested in knowing that a new liability 
insurance contract is being issued giving 
tne insured complete coverage against 
losses accidentally suffered, or alleged to 
have been suffered, by reason of the use 
or the consumption of any product manu- 
factured, sold or distributed by the in- 
sured. Claims for mistakes, particularly 
through mislabeling and_ foreign sub- 
stances, are coming up rather frequently, 
many of the claims being made through 
unscrupulous attorneys Who are causing a 
great deal of annoyance to the drug in- 


dustry. I cost of meeting a single 
ease or defendir a false claim may be 
considerable The answer is protective 


insurance which may be had at a very 
low cost. 

Since the considerable advance in parcel 
post insurance rates has been promul- 
rated by the Post Office Department, we 
find that a great many of our members 


who have been having their parcels in- 
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sured by the government are now having 
this dune by pr.vate insurance companies, 
as it results in considerable saving in a 
year’s time. 


Casualty Insurance 


In discussing casualty 
feel that we should again reiterate the 
necessity for adequate coverage. Many 
of our Members are writing their public 
liability and automobile insurance with 
limits of $5,000 for one life and $10,000 
for more than one life. The papers are 
tull these days of satisfied judgments of 
ten, fifteen and even twenty thousand 
dollars for loss of life or total disability. 
Since the additional cost of increasing the 
limit tov $10,000 for one life and $20,000 for 
more than one | fe is only about 20 percent, 
we feel that anything less than the $10,000- 
$20,000 limit is too small. 

Workmen's compensation insurance has 
been so fully treated by your earlier com- 
mittees and there has been so little change 
that we feel it only necessary to call your 
attention to the ever present trend of 
broadening the coverage of this insurance 
each year. The various compensation 
boards are allowing claims every day 
which would have astounded the framers 
of these compensation laws. As this 
coverage is broadened, the loss per hun- 
dred dollars of payroll is accordingly 
increased and the premiums which you 
must pay as a consequence become larger. 

Every one of our members’ should 
interest himself as much in the _ pre- 
vention of accidents on his premises as 
he does in the prevention of fires. We 
would suggest that each of you consult 
your insurance broker, and put on an ac- 
cident prevention campaign in your prem- 
ises. The insurance coinpany engineer 
will be only too glad to point out danger- 
ous places and together with his advice 
and with the watchfulness of your em- 
ployes, your accident record will be made 


insurance, we 


an enviable one. The insurance com- 
panies will be glad to furnish bulletins 
on accident prevention, and your broker 


will be able to secure for you a copy of 
the National Safety Standards. 


Adequate Automobile Insurance 


We feel that automobile insurance is a 
matter that has been too often overlooked 
by the management, and we want to read 
herewith a letter which we have received 
from Walter Leich, regarding automobile 
insurance, which covers this field so fully 
that no other comment is necessary: 

The experience of my firm with the attitude 
of people generally towards automobile liability 
insurance, makes me believe that it is worth 
while to caution our members against failure 
to protect themselves fully. I take it for 
granted that other wholesale druggists make 
use of the automobile in about the same way 
as we do. There are machines that are used 
regularly in the service of the average whole- 
sale house, and there are other machines that 
are used only occasionally Some of them are 
property of the firm and some are not. 

Our house has a blanket policy that covers 
its freight and delivery trucks, the private cars 
of the members of the firm, and the cars be- 
longing to salesmen and used by them in our 
service. In addition to this, there is a clause 
in the policy covering any occasional use of 
any car by any employe whatsoever of the 
firm. If in a sudden emergency a house em- 
ploye should jump into a car belonging to 
anybody connected with the firm, set out on 
an errand and meet with an accident, the firm 
should be protected. In the same manner, the 
firm is insured if a salesman rents a car for 
a day or so. Cars that are used regularly or 
frequently in the firm’s service are insured 
specifically, both for use in the service of the 
firm and for private use of the owner. The 
usual way of adjusting the insurance expense 
is to charge one-half of the premium to the 
employee. 

The expense of automobile liability insurance 
is so slight that every business concern using 


motor vehicles ought to take full advantage 
of it. The occasional irregular use of a vehicle 
should be covered 
employe. 

The cost of elevator and public liability 
insurance is so small that we think every 
member of this association should protect 
himself with it, as he should also cover 
any boilers which may be on his premises. 

It has been said that no system of book- 
keeping can be devised which a clever 
crook cannot circumvent. The bonding 
companies’ records show that the biggest 
losses are those that are suffered through 
trusted employees. We, therefore, re- 
spectfully call the membership’s attention 
to the necessity of fidelity bonds on all 
persons handling money or valuable prop- 
erty. These fidelity bonds serve a two- 
fold purpose—they not only guarantee the 
honesty of the employee, but through the 
thorough investigation of the bonding 
company the employer is assured of having 
trustworthy employees. 


because the risk is rather 


Group Life Insurance 


Group life insurance is another type of 
insurance which has come to the front in 
recent years. Group life insurance is, ac- 
cording to the legal definition, “that form 
of life insurance covering not less than 
fifty employees of a common employer, 
based upon some plan which precludes in- 


dividual selection, written without any 
medical examination by the insurance 
companies.” The premium may be paid 


by the employer and employee jointly or 
by the employer alone. Group lite insur- 
ance premium is deductible under Federal 
income taxes. 

In addition to group life insurance, we 
feel that business life insurance policies 
should be carried on the lives of impor- 
tant executives and important employees. 
Frequently, the death of one man in an 
organization will temporarily very mate- 
rially disorganize that business A busi- 
ness life insurance policy serves as a 
heaven-sent anchor to carry the business 
through a period of demoralization and 
serves to diminish the losses which might 
result. 

We are attaching 


hereto a statement 
showing fire losses on retail druggists, 
wholesale druggists, and manufacturing 
chemists for the years 1922 and 1923. We 
desire to call your attention to the fact 
that, while the totals appear larger than 
common, the period which we are covering 
in this report is a two-year period while 
former reports have covered only one 
year. 


(It was voted, upon motion regularly 
committee on insurance be referred to 


Fire Losses for 1922-1923 
Class 124, Class 126, Class 372, 
Mercantile Mercantile Manufacturing 
Retail Drugs Wholesale Drugs Chemists 
Whole Whole Whole 
CAUSES Loss Claims Loss Claims Loss Claims 
Defective 
chimneys 


and 

flues.. $89,194 52 $2,570 2 $157 1 
Fireworks, 

fire- 

crackers, 

et coe 5,513 45 37 2 913 1 
Gas, natural 

and 

artificial 91,236 52 ovce ce 4,350 6 


Hot ashes 
and coal, 
open fires 


to 


73,170 20 880 


Ignition of 
hot grease, 
oil, tar, 
wax, 
asphalt, 


a 


1,088 q 1,452 1 7,343 


Matches— 
Smoking 270,649 614 


33,135.15 14,132 10 


Open lights. 6,151 38 90,743 3 
Petroleum 

and its 

products... 14,881 38 494 #1 
Rubbish and 
Hitter....«- 22 3,448 1 
Sparks on 

Steam and 

hot water 


naces, boilers 
and their 


pipes.... 75 3,144 4 6 
Electrici 97 2,160 1 965 5 
Explosions 14 106,250 1 955 3 


Eexposure, 

including 

conflagra- 

tions... 1,742,140 852 

ks from 
machinery 

Incend 

Lightr 

Miscel 
known 


110,351 28 82,670 37 


Spa 


9 9 


37,475 1,225 3 6,495 11 
Sparks from 

combustion 53,102 18 aa 9,421 3 
Spontaneous 
combustion. 135,651 66 2,319 1 7.045 7 


Unknown 


eauses.. 1,395,650 536 107,716 19 651,776 58 


2,681 $370,565 $889,181 175 


Totals. 


made and seconded, that the report of the 
the board of control.) 


President Andrews:—The next is the report of the committee on quality of medic- 


inal products, P. E. Anderson, chairman. 
Mr. Secretary, will you present the r 


Is Mr. Anderson here? 
eport? 


Secretary Waterbury presented the report of the committee on quality of medic- 


inal products, which follows:— 


Report Committee Quality Medicinal 
Products 


Your committee on the quality of medi- 
cinal products is glad to report that we 
are gradually recovering from conditions 
which existed during the war period when 
it was very difficult to obtain good quality 
foreign drugs. Many of the old sources of 
supply who were familiar with the re- 


quirements are still in existence, and the 


Anderson 


Chairman 
Committee Quality Medicinal 
Products 


new concerns, through the excellent work 
done by the agricultural department, are 
gradually getting familiar with the stand- 
ard of quality required by the United 
States, and seem to be giving their care- 
ful attention to same so we are not ex- 


(It was voted, upon motion regular! 
the committee on quality of medicinal pré 
President Andrews:—Mr. Arthur Lym 
if you will come forward. We greet Mr. 
Arthur Lyman:—Thank you, gentlen 
speech; I have been taken quite unawa 
member. I appreciate that very much 


are all Americans. We think we have the 


difference. 

I thank you all very much for invitir 
about the same as yours are, and We are 
have watched your proceedi listened 
take back a great deal of information wh 
I am sure, Thank you very much, gent! 


indeed. We 


periencing, to the same degree, the diffi- 
culty which existed for so long a period. 

Fewer spurious drugs are being offered 
and less foreign matter (as seeds, roots, 
grass, etc.) is present in the drugs. 

The new Pharmacopeia, tenth decennial 
revision, presents a great many changes. 
It has recommended a schedule for the 
sampling of drugs so that a uniform sam- 
ple of the shipment can be obtained in or- 
der to determine the quality of the entire 
shipment. The foliowing is the schedule 
adopted, and if the agricultural department 
adheres to the method of sampling we be- 
lieve that importers will have little or no 
complaint as they have had in the past on 
account of the method of sampling which 
has heretofore been criticised and found 
impracticable, working undue hardship, 
serious delays and unnecessary expenses 
upon importers who have at all times been 
desirous of confining their purchases to 
the most reputable and reliable gatherers 
abroad. 


Schedule Recommended for Sampling 
Number of packages Number of packages 
in shipment. to be sampled, 


lto 10 1 to 3 
10 to 25 2to 4 
25 to 50 3 to 6 
50 to Th 6 to 8 
75 to 100 8 to 10 


Certain crude drugs in the U. S. P. 
tenth dicennial revision, will require physi- 
ological assay same as is required for 
chemical assay. They are aconite root 
(no chemical standard in new U. S. P.) 
also cannabis indica, squills, strophanthus, 
ete, 

American drugs, especially roots, and 
root barks still contain considerable dirt, 
but we believe that if the Department of 
Agriculture would police more thoroughly 
the various domestic drugs from all sec- 
tions and sources of supply throughout 
the country this condit®®n could be over- 
come. 

In the new United States Pharmacopeia 
with few exceptions all botanical drugs 
have an acid-insoluble-ash standard. 
Where no mention is made it is understood 
to be not more than 2 percent. If the 
standard is less or more it is given in the 
official definition. The various assays 
now have ian official method which must 
be used. Formerly the methods were not 
mentioned, causing confusion and different 
results—referring to the assay of alcohol- 
soluble, woter-soluble, ether-soluble, ex- 
tractive, ete. 

The committee does not want to burden 
you with a long recital in reference to 
the new tenth revision but can 
recommend that a careful observation of 
same be given. 


vy made and seconded, that the report of 
Jducts be referred to the board of control.) 
an, we would like to hear a word from you, 
Lyman as a new active member. 

did not come prepared make 
re. Mr. Andrews greets me as an active 
Canadians are Americans; we 
best part of America—that is the only 


1g me to speak to you. Our conditions are 
very much interested in your problems, IT 
to your addresses, and so on, and I will 
ich will help me in my business very much, 
emen, 


President Andrews:—We will now call on the auditing committee to please make 


their report, 


Mr. Bakst, will you please make the report of the auditing corumittee ? 


, 


f 
7 
: 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Report Auditing Committee 


Max Bakst:—You auditing committee reports that it has received and checked 


all vouchers and found them to be correct, 


Bakst, W. C. Miller and A. S. Wickes. 
(it was voted, upon motion 
the auditing committee be accepted.) 


regularly made and seconded, 


This is respectfully submitted by M. 


that the report of 


President Andrews:—I will now call on the committee on time and place of next 


meeting, Mr. Bowerfind. 

will you call him later? 
Secretary Waterbury 
President Andrews:—We 

Michaels, chairman. 


:—I will call 
will now 


Nominations 


C. F. Michaels:—The nominating 
nominations:— 
For pr 
For first vice-president, A. 8S. 


He is on the board of control. 


him 
call 


committee 


Have you sent for him or 


later. 


on the nominating committee, C. F. 


and Election 


respectfully report the following 


sident, W. E. Greiner, Greiner-Kelly Company, Dallas, Texas. 
Wicks, The Michigan Drug Company, Detroit, Mich. 


For second vice-president, J. H. Ballinger, Stewart & Holmes Drug Company, 


Seattle, Wash. 


For third vice-president, George A. Chandler, The Sisson Drug Company, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


For fourth vice-president, J. L. Bedsole, Bedsole-Colvin Drug Company, Mobile, 


Ala. 


For fifth vice-president, M. G. Pierpont, Loewy Drug Company, Inc., Balti- 


more, Md. 


ern Drug Company, Boston, Mass.; J. 


Texas; George V. 


President Andrews:—Gentlemen, you have heard the report. 
for 


nominations, and it is now necessary 


For members of the board of control, to serve three years:—Sewall Cutler, East- 
M. 
Doerr, Minneapolis Drug Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Penland, Waco Drug Company, Waco, 


You have heard the 


us to vote on those officers. It will be 


necessary for us to suspend the rules if we want to vote now. 
(It was voted, upon motion of Mr. Moxley, regularly seconded, that the rules be 
suspended and the secretary instructed to cast the unanimous vote for the election 


ot the gentlemen named.) 


President Andrews:—I now declare those gentlemen duly elected officers of our 


association. 


Bill Greiner, will you stand up just a minute and let us look at you? 


members greeted him with applause.) 
no 1e 


President Andrews:-—-This is 
tomorrow. 

We will now proceed to t 
Faxon, chairman. 

Mr. H. D. Faxon:— 


installation. We will give you a chance 


he report of the committee on proprietary goods, H. D. 


I think the best report I ever heard was Mr. Bakst’s, and if 


I could just get up and say that everything was O. K. that would be all the report 


I would want to make. 
I have a very long report anc 


Report Committee 


During the year now closed there has 
been developed the beginnings of order out 
of a condition correctly described as 
chaotic. 

Your committee brings to this meeting a 
message in which the s unguine may find 
gleams of hope. Encouraging develop- 
ments are taking place. Conditions in 
the proprietary field are yet greatiy dis- 
turbed. Retail prices are, in many locali- 
ties, deeply cut. Wholesalers, quite gen- 
erally, are offering extravagant discounts 
and these vary greatly. There is no un!- 
formity of practice among manufacturers, 
wholesalers or retailers. 

The great majority of proprietors do not 
yet comprehend the principles of distribu- 
tion, nor the connection which exists 
between cut prices, loss of good wili and 
bad distributive policies, but this majority 
is, broadly speaking, decidedly uneasy. 
This is all to the good. For there is now 
research and activity where before there 
was lethargy and lack of interest. 

We may now gladly scport an increas- 
ing number of proprietors who do under- 
stand conditions and their rights and who 
are adjusting their practices to conform 
with sound policy, realizing that indiscrim- 
inate distribution of their products must 
eventually react to the detriment of their 
own interest.s 

Advertising agencies, which for years 
have, quite generally with superficial 
knowledge of drug trade conditions, given 
poor advice as to distribution to their pro- 
prietary clients, are beginning to see the 
light and their advice is reflecting their 
increasing knewledge of the facts. 

Your committee, reporting Atlantic 
City, called attention the need ex- 
plaining to the makers of proprietaries the 
advantages to them of the use of the ser- 
with the 


vice wholesaler as contrasted 
short-line, cut-rate dealer. 
It called attention to the necessity of 


impressing the proprietor with the danger, 
to him, of the chaotic conditions in the 
drug world. It called attention to his 
definite responsibility for these conditions. 

We know of only one remedy under ex- 
isting laws. It is education. Therefore, 
the efforts of this committee have been to 
assist in that education. We have de- 
voted our efforts toward publicity of con- 
ditions. We have openly advertised what 
we believe to be the fundamentals of dis- 
tribution as related to proprietary articles. 
We can now report that progress has been 
made. We believe that there has been a 
turn in the tide, that a new era is opening. 

We have sent out much information in an 
effort to emphasize that the welfare of the 
public, the retailer and the manufacturer 
would be advanced by the distribution of 
proprietary articles through service 
wholesalers only. We have emphasized 
the waste which accumulates through the 
unnecessary duplication of distributors. 
More particularly we have undertaken, by 
lawful means, to demonstrate the destruc- 
tive influence on the trade of the cut-price 
wholesaler, who merely shifts the burden 
of distributive expense. We have informed 
the manufacturer of his legal rights to 
control distribution under present laws. 
Especially we have endeavored to show 
the manufacturer the advantages to him 
and to the trade at large of distribution 
through selected wholesa! and in this 
endeavor considerable publicity work has 


been done. 

“arly in the year we mailed to the 
larger manufacturers a copy of the Har- 
vard report on the “Expenses of the 
Wholesale Drug Trade,” accompanied by 


a letter in which we gave our thoughts on 
sound distribution. 

Next, we mailed to many manufacturers, 
as well as to all members of this asso- 
ciation, a large map of the United States, 
showing the locations of wholesale drug 
gists, the number of salesmen employed 
by each, the number of retailers in each 
State. It found a hearty acceptance. 


Permit us to suggest that the map 
should be in constant evidence, Buyets 
and sales managers will find it useful 


in impressing our advantages upon visiting 
proprietary representatives, for it well il- 
lustrates the wholesalers’ capacity to 
cover every section of this country 
Later we mailed an census of wholesale 
drug salesmen to practically every manu- 
facturer and advertising agency interested 


in the drug business. Its value is ap- 
parent, 
Twelve thousand copies of an article 


i lam not going to take but a few minutes to read it. 


Proprietary Goods 


by Saunders Norvell on “The Complete 
Service Jobber’ were distributed by your 
committee. 

Fifty-seven thousand copies of an ad- 
dress by Sir William Glyn-Jones, out- 
lining his experience and his thoughts on 
the possibilities of drug trade. stability, 


an address of immeasurable value to the 


Henry Faxon 


Chairman 
Committee Proprietary Goods 


drug trade, were mailed to nearly every 
person in the United States having any 
connection with trade. 

The most important piece of publicity 
Was sent out during May. A manual for 
manufacturers. proprietors, advertisers, 
udvertising agencies, and wholesale drug- 
gists on “Distribution Through the Drug 
Trade and How to Get It,” together with 
court decisions governing distribution. 

Your committee considers this the most 
valuable small piece of literature ever sent 


out by the association. It can say this 
with modesty, as the compilation made 
by your secretary is the result of the 


splendid work and though contributed by 
many who had well served us in previous 
years, particularly James W. Morrisson, 


G. Barrett Moxley and W. A. Hover. A 
copy was sent to each member of the 
N. W. D. A., to each member of the 
Proprietary Association and to each mem- 
ber of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. This little book out- 


lines clearly the fundamentals of proprie- 


tary distribution. It should be on the 
desk of every proprietor, every worth- 
while advertising ageney, every executive 


of every wholesale drug house in this coun- 


try. kKvery drug salesman in the United 
States should be supplied with a copy of 
this book, that we may be represented by 
men versed in the fundamentals and the 
technique of distribution and able to teil 
our story. Twenty-tive hundred copies 
were published and the prospects are that 


another edition will be required. 


Recently we mailed to all members a 
letter calling attention to the necessity of 
sales effort on the products of those pro- 


prietors which are marketed on terms rea- 
sonably compensating the wholesaler and 
retailer in the performance of their func- 


tions. A partial list of those proprietors 
was attached. 

Your commuttee also assisted in the 
broad dissemination * of information 
through articles published in Sales Man- 


agement and Printers’ Ink, as well as in 


the leading drug journals. 


The chairman of your committee has 
attended numerous meetings in various 
parts of the country, notably the meeting 
of the Proprietary Association at Montreal 


and the meeting of the N. A. R. D. at 
Memphis. Comment on these meetings 
will be made later. 


Your officers planned to make President 
Andrews’s term a year of ample publicity. 


We hope that you will soon be able to 
note results quite satisfactory to the 
whole trade. 
Individual Work Outside the 
Committee 


For such progress as has been made 
during the year past, much credit is due 
to individual wholesale druggists, who, 
working independently and on their own 
time and at their own expense, have visited 
many of the proprietary manufacturers, 
their problems and our prob- 
ems. 

It is by individual contact of this kind 
that “collective judgment of the trade” 
will develop; that competition will be 
brought into more solid foundation for 
intelligent action; that great waste 
distribution will be eliminated. 


Price Protection Canada 


An outstanding event of the year was 
the meeting of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion held in Montreal in May. 

Distinction was given this meeting by 
Sir William Glyn-Jones 
of England, secretary of the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association of Great Brit- 


ain, where (manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers are merged into one har- 
monius unit, working for the adequate 


compansation of all branches of the trade. 


Following this meeting, a P. A. T. A. of 
Canada was formed. Nearly all the 


larger manufacturers of proprietary reme- 
dies and toilet preparations in the United 
States were present, expressed their heartv 
approval price protection and agreed 
to join the association. Many of them, 
however, stipulated that 
of membership depended upon the accept- 
ance of the position of secretary of the 
Canadian P. A. T. A. by Sir William Glyn- 
Jones. 
There are in Canada about 3,000 retail 
druggists, a small number of wholesale 
druggists and but comparatively few 
manufacturing proprietors. Whether or 
not Sir William can see his way clear to 
leave his large field in the British Isles 
and devote his time to the Canadian situ- 
ation, has not yet been determined. 


Advertising Agencies 


Two years ago, the committee sensed 
the importance of the advertising agencies 
as infiuential factors in the distribution 
of proprietaries and mailed to those bet- 
ter known, a copy of the report made by 
Mr. Moxley’s committee. 

This_vear, we came to a more complete 
realization of the part they have played 
and have undertaken to do considerable 
work in an effort to convince them of the 
value of the service wholesater. 

As reported elsewhere, much of our 
literature has been supplied these agencies 
and we are now proud to be able to in- 
corporate in this report, a series of notes 
used by J. W. Morrisson in his discus- 
sions with advertising agents. We ask 
leave to print and distribute where we 
believe it will bring results. 

We feel that the thoughts engendered 
by these notes will be productive of actior 
leading to better conditions in the distribu- 
tion of drug trade products. We urge all 
of our members to read carefully and to 
familiarize themselves with the basic facts 
and to keep them constantly before ad- 
vertising agencies and proprietary manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. Morrisson’s notes follow :— 


The Problems 

1. This discussion has to do particularly 
with the advertising and distribution of drug 
trade products. 

2 Many advertisers feel that they are not 
getting from advertising the volume of sales 
they should get. 

8. Thev want to know what is wrong with 
adve ng. 

> used to say: ‘‘Advertising creates 

creates consumer 

amand.”’ now *'Advertising creates consumer 
ace ance.”’ 

5. This shows continual decline in the power 
of advertising to make sales. 

6. This is not due to decline in prestige of 
advertising medium. 

7. It is not due to lack in advertising. 

8. It is not due to any great extent to com- 
petition for reader attention. 


9 The principal thing wrong with drug trade 


advertising is drug trade distribution. 

10. Drug trade advertising may create con- 
sumer acceptance, 

11. But if consumer acceptance is to re- 
sult in sufficient sales—distributors, whole- 
sale and retail, must be satisfied and not ob- 
struct the sales. 

12. They are generally not satisfied now and 
they do frequently obstruct sales. 

13. This is because they do not make suffi- 
cient profit. 

14. This lack of sufficient profit is not gen- 
erally due to lack of adequate margin of 
profit from the advertiser. 

15. It is due to inability to keep it because 
of cut prices. 

16. Cut prices make merchandise advertising 
in national mediums inefficient because the 
distributors will not help turn consumer ac- 
ceptance into sales, 

17. Cut prices are largely due to: 

Advertiser's policy on chain ‘and department 
stores, 


Advertiser’s policy on wholesale distributors. 
18. Advertiser's policy on chain stores and 
denartment stores. 


They have grown rapidly. They have grown 
chiefly because the advertiser gives them 
larger discounts and other allowances than he 


retailer. 
give and advertise 


indenendent 
use this to 


allows the 
19. They 
prices 
20. These cut prices 
independent retailers 
21. Independent retailers 
goods without profit and 
sales. 


cut 


destroy the profits of 
object to selling 


therefore obstruct 


increase the 
not 


22 Chain store cut prices 
general business of the chain but often do 
inc the sales of the advertiser's goods 

The advertiser thinks they advertise his 


may 


ise 


goods 
2 He thinks of these discounts and allow- 
ances given chain and department stores as 
advertising expense against sales, 

27. But national mediums which create his 
consumer acceptance do not get it 

26. It is bad for national mediums because: 
(a) Diverts advertising appropriation from 
them to local newspapers, 


acceptance 


October 15, 1925 


(b) Substitutes cut price advertising for 
merchandise advertising. 
“7 Merchandise advertising in national or 
local mediums aims to build up consumer con- 
fidence in the value of the merchandise. 

28. Cut price advertising destroys confidence 
in the value of the merchandise. 

29. If chain stores and department stores 
grow and get greater power they will force 
greater allowances from the advertiser. 

30. The advertising allowance for national 
mediums will decrease because a larger pro- 
— of the total appropriation will go else- 
where, 

31. Independent retailers will discriminate 
even more against cut price goods. 

32. Effectiveness of national advertising will 
be further reduced because of increased op- 
position by independent retailers. 
Advertiser's policy on wholesale distribu- 
tion. 

A very large number of advertisers sell to 
cayene who calls himself a wholesaler and pays 
his bills. 

34. This is probably 
sider two things: 

(a) What a sale is— 

(b) The difference between 
retail distribution, 

35. (A) The only real sale is the sale to the 
consumer. 

Orders filled for wholesalers may or may not 
promote sales. 

Wholesalers 


due to failure to con- 


wholesale and 


sales. 


do not create consumer 


They may make them possible. 

(B) An important difference between whole- 
sale and retail distribution is this: 

The advertiser's good should be in as many 
retail stores as possible, because the con- 
sumer who usually buys in person will more 


often see and more conveniently buy them, 

The advertiser's goods need not be in every 
wholesale stock because retailers do not buy 
in person but by mail, phone, salesman, and 
the retailer’s convenience is served if enough 
wholesalers have the goods so that he can get 
them surely and quickly. 

In short, the advertiser needs general retail 
distribution but only adequate wholesale dis- 
tribution. 

36. Advertiser needs adequate wholesale dis- 
tribution to reach every retail store. 

37. He can have more than that if it does 
not injure the essential wholesale distributors. 

38. Very many advertisers have unneces- 
sary distributors who do injure essential whole- 
sale distributors. 

39. There are three general classes of whole- 
sale distributors in the drug trade: 

(a) Service wholesalers, 

(b) Mutual wholesalers. 

(e) Capitalistic limited service wholesalers. 

40. Service wholesalers are essential to na- 
tional distribution. 

41. They alone cover the whole country. 

42. They alone make retail purchases pos- 
sible by giving credit. 

43. They alone send 
the retailer. 

44. They alone carry the complete stocks the 
retailer must have to exist. 


salesmen regularly to 


45. Mutual wholesalers were formed to sell 
goods at a cut price. They cover a limited 
field. They generally give no credit. 

46. They do not carry complete stocks. They 
have no regular salesmen. 

They have loyalty of some stockholders. 


47. Capitalistic limited service wholesalers. 

They cover a limited field. 

They give no credit. 

They carry limited stocks. 

They have no salesmen. 

48. The mutual and capitalistic limited serv- 
{ce wholesaler cover only a small part of the 
field already adequately covered by the service 
wholesaler 

49. They sell at a cut price. 

50. They seriously reduce throughout the 
service wholesaler’s entire field profits on the 
good they stock. 


“1. It is neither fair nor wise for the ad- 
vertiser to allow them to destroy the profits 
of his essential distributors. 

52. He does not increase his consumer sales 
by doing it 

53. The service wholesaler whose profit 1s 


destroyed on cut price goods is an unwilling 
distributor. 

54. Many cut salesmen’s compensation, 

55. 2,500 salesmen will become antagonistic 


to these cut price goods. 


56. It is true that the retailer pays less. 
57. He does not necessarily make more. 
58. Buying cheaper tempts many retailers to 
sell cheaper. 
59. Frequently starts cut prices and re- 
tailers make less than before. 
’ Two things produce price cutting at re- 


a) The advertiser’s discounts and allow- 
ances to chain stores and department stores. 

(b) The advertisers selling to cut price whole- 
salers. 

61. Both are bad for national advertising 
ecause retail cut prices obstruct the turn- 
of consumer acceptance into sales. r 
If these policies continue growth of chain 
department stores promoted. 
They will dominate advertiser. 

More of the advertising appropriation to 
chain and department store for cut price ad- 
vertising in newspapers less for national me- 
divms. 

&5. Growth of mutuals means development 
of their own lines promoted by member ioyalty 


against nationally advertised lines. 
The Remedy 
66. Lessen price cutting. 
67. Can be done oply through controlled 


distribution. 
68 Controlled distribution means: 
(a) Elimination of preferential discount and 
allowances to chain and department stores. 
(b) Refusal to sell them if they still cut. 
(c) Restriction of wholesale distribution to 
essential distributors. 
(d) Refusal! to sell them if they still cut. 


Disadvantages 


69. Enmity of chain and department stores, 

Refusal to stock or show goods, 

Intensive sales effort on competing lines. 

rUT—Chain and Department Stores have not 
now any friendliness for cut price, nationally 
advertised goods. They now use intensive 
sales effort on goods sold by demonstrators and 
not generally nationally advertised. 


these 
May try to break down plan by vindictive 


70 


price cutting on such goods as they can get 
indirectly. 

71. Antagonism of retail drug members of 
mvtual companies 

But—apt to be temporary—will buy goods if 


they make a profit and consumer wants them. 
72. Opposition of some retailers now selling 
at full price but buying at cut price. 
Rut—these can be shown that cut prices will 
spread to them unless present situation reme- 
died. 
73. Some 
competitive 
RBut—very 


retailers may still cut where local 
situation is bitter, 
few cases where wholesaler cane 


not prevent this. 
74. Some wholesalers may sell cutters, 
But—few if any who would do this. If all 
fail advertiser can refuse to sell. 

75. Some wholesalers may fail to give ad- 
vertiser adequate distribution, 

But—now a very large part of essential 
distributors have no interest in” giving goods 
cut at wholesale adequate distribution, be- 


cause of lack of profit. Wholesalers sales now 


are more and more being put on a very small 
or no commission basis on cut price goods. 
'€ continued 2,600 salesmen will have no 


tail: 
| 
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interest in taking orders for cut price goods. 

If, through elimination of wholesale cut 
price, profits increase commissions and sales- 
men’s interest wi increase, 


Legal difficulties. 


Advantages 


77. Will reduce if not cure price cutting on 
tionally advertised goods sold on this plan. 

8. This will give distribu s adequate profit 
without additional discounts from the ad- 
vertiser. 

7%. Distributor getting adequate profit will 
cease to obstruct sale of advertiser’s goods. 
With obstructions removed advertising 
will result in more sales. 

S81. Advertising will be of greater value to 


advertiser. 


Support the Far-Seeing Proprietor 


There is a heavy obligation resting on 
the service wholesaler to carry a certain 
definite part of the load for the far-seeing 
manufacturer. 

The first thing, we believe, is the neces- 
sity for the development of a spirit of co- 
operation among service wholesalers. If 
wholesalers will uniformly exhibit a dis- 
position to co-operate with friendly manu- 
facturers, actual results will be more 
than satisfactory. Wholesalers should 
make it quite clear to manufacturers that 
their ability to create consumption is 
limited, but that they can warehouse and 
distribute, participate in special cam- 
paigns, check trade occasionally as to 
stocks in retailers’ hands and distribute 
displays. 

With a growing list of proprietors who 
market their goodS on terms which rea- 
sonably compensate the wholesaler and 
retailer in their performance of their 
functions as distributors, we should get 
clear in our minds our obligations and 
our limitations. We must insure the in- 
terest in these products of all our sales- 
men. We must secure the good will and 
the interest of the retail drug trade in 
those proprietaries which are being prop- 
erly marketed. We must undertake this 
job seriously and work with energy, 
care and resourcefulness. 


Compensation «Salesmen 


This subject, falling as it does to the 
attention of another committee, has also 
an important bearing on the subject of the 
distribution of proprietaries. We hope 
the day will soon arrive when every whole- 
saler in the United States will be using 
the plan of compensating salesmen, now 
used by a few. That is, paying for the 
profitable goods sold and not for unprofit- 
able volume. Such a plan permits indi- 
vidual service wholesalers to say to a man- 
ufacturer, that because he protects profits 
on his line that the wholesaler will pay 
his men to get distribution in that line 
and to say to a manufacturer who does 
not protect the profit, that he is not in- 
terested because his salesmen do not get 
anything for selling these products and 
cannot be counted upon to work for them. 
q With the compensation outlined above 
in general use in the United States, manu- 
facturers will realize the value of the 
work of twenty-six hundred active, hard- 
working salesmen. 

We urge all of our members to study 
this plan of compensation and its relation 
to the whole proprietary problem. 


Price-Maintenance Legislation 


This matter is in the hands of another 
committee. There is unanimity among 
our members as to the necessity of price 
maintenance legislation. May we, in this 
connection, suggest that if the next Con- 
gress does not pass things long looked for, 
much deserved and much worked for law, 
that make genuine effort con- 
vince equity courts that unfair price cut- 
ting is a wrongful injury to the manufac- 
turers’ good will. The courts should be 
as prompt to enjoin unfair competition by 


means of price cutting as any other 
method. We should enjoy the spectacle of 


some strong-spined manufacturer seeking 
an injunction against the sale of his goods 

Price maintenance legislation is asked 
for with hope of success, but let us not 
forget that present conditions can be vastly 
improved by manufacturers who are sin- 
cere in their efforts and who will confine 
the distribution of their products to essen- 
tial distribution. 


Court Decisions 


There have been, during the past year, 
no decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court of great significance on our subject. 
The law seems to be pretty well defined 
as the result of the action of the Supreme 
Court in such cases as that of the United 
States vs. Colgate & Co., Federal Trade 
Commission vs. Mennen Company and 
Federal Trade Commission vs. National 
Biscuit Company. The substance of these 
decisions is that the manufacturer, acting 
by himself and not in uMawful combina- 
tion or conspiracy with anyone else ‘and 
not having any unlawful monopoly of the 
commodity he produces, may— 


1. Select his own distributors on any 
basis satisfactory to himself; 

2. Discriminate in prices between whole- 
sale distributors and retail distributors; 

3. Classify buying clubs and retailers’ 
co-operative wholesale houses as retailers. 

4. Refuse to sell to anybody for any 
reason satisfactory to himself. As a mat- 
ter of record, we quote the text of a de- 
cision by Justice Augustus N. Hand of the 
United States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, in the case of the 
United States vs. Richard Hudnut. 

The case here referred to is of interest 
in that it confirms our contentions that a 
manufacturer may refuse to sell to price 
cutters if he chooses to. This does not 
contribute anything new to the doctrine 
laid down in the case of the United States 
vs. Colgate & Co. It merely states that 
a few isolated instances in the course of 
a vast number of trade dealings can hardly 
be regarded as a reasonable basis upon 


which to charge an unlawful conspiracy 
against the public interest. 

(COPY) 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
against 
RICHARD HUDNUT 


E 25/93 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET SINCE 1871 


Emory R. Buckner, United States Attorney, 
for the United States, R. W. Joyce, Special 
Assistant to th ( S. Attorney, Davis A. 

Esperance ar J F. Kroppy, Special 
Assistants the Att y General 

Baldwin, Hutchins & Todd, Attorneys for 


Defendant; Roger 3S. Baldwin, E. Raymond 
ard and Gillet Lefferts, Counsel. 


AUGUSTUS HAND, District Judge: 


She} 


It is hardly useful to review in ail the 
73 cases of retailers to whom the fendant 
sold i is and who were cut off for price 
cutting reinstated These are but a small 
fraction s purchased its 


40,000) custo! 


perfumes and toilet ¢ cles not re- 
f 

gard the suit as a one for 
the recent case of Court ed- 
eral Trade Comm, v. Co. ~~ 
441, decided by a narr margin. That case, 
however, did not hold t uggestion by a 
seller to his customer t e price with 

t fur dealings would be 


a t 
discontinued if the customer cut the sug- 
gested price was unlawful under the Sherman 
Act. It is true that the distinction between 
an agreement by rd or conduct to main- 
tain a reselling price on merchandise sold and 
delivered and a warning that if such a price 
is not maintained, future sales will be with- 
held, is licate, 1 that the second may be 
accompanied by su circumstances as to show 
conclusively tl a contract is really made. 
Yet there is iefference and if it is not ob- 
served, the r to refuse to sell to a cus- 
tomer who does not by his conduct satisfy 
the vendor will disappear. Certainly reckless 
price cutting cheapens a product in the eyes 
of the community and often greatly injures its 
future marketability and value. On the whole 
there were among the 73 cases very few in- 
stances indeed where Hudnut’s salesmen even 
with inevitable enthusiasm of such persons did 
anything like make an agreement to fix a re- 
sale price. facts ti n as a whole more 
nearly resen those in Uni States v. Col- 
gate, 250 U. Cudahy 
Packing Co., S. 20S, and than those in 
Federal Trade Comm Beechnut Co. supra. 
See also my opinior Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 256 Fed. 571. 


The government has been treated with un- 
usual frankness and given full access to the 
defendant's files. If some salesman has oc- 
casionally done things which may merit criti- 
cism, there is not only admittedly no monopoly 
on the part of the defendant in toilet articles, 
or anything approaching it, but no body of 
transactions which merit condemnation for vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act. 

The bill is accordingly dismissed 


June 2, 1925. D. J. 


Trade Associations and Statistical 


Data 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation has always contended that groups 
of individual traders have a lawful right 
to freely exchange opinions or informa- 
tion on any subject of mutual or common 
interest so long as there was no intention 
or purpose to use such information or 
opinion for illegal purposes. 

_This contention, a simple commonsense 
view, has, properly enough, been sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court in a 
comprehensive opinion covering certain 
acuUvities of trade associations. To have 
held otherwise would have placed our 
government in the peculiar situation of 
upholding ignorance or the suppression of 
knowledge as sound public policy. <A fine 
distinction, however, is made between the 
open giving, securing and exchange of 
information and a combination of indi- 
viduals banded together by common un- 
derstanding, contract or agreement to de- 
Stroy a competitor, prevent fair competi- 
lon or to exploit the consuming public 
by unreasonable price agreements. This 
distinction the United States Supreme 
Court clearly notes in the following lan- 
guage quoted from the court's decision in 
the case of Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. U. S.; U. S. 342 decided 
June 1, 1925: 


It is not, we think, open to question that the 
dissemination of pertinent information concern- 
ing any trade or business tends to stabilize that 
trade or business and to produce uniformity 
of price and trade practice. Exchange of price 
quotations of market commodities tends to pro- 
duce uniformity of prices in the markets of the 
world. Knowledge of the supplies of available 
merchandise tends to prevent overproduction 
and to avoid the economic disturbances pri 
duced by business crises resulting from over- 
production. But the natural effect of the acqui- 
sition of wider and more scientific knowledge 
of business conditions, on the minds of the in- 
dividuals engaged in commerce and its conse- 
quent effect in stabilizing production and price 
can hardly be deemed a restraint of commerce, 
or if so it cannot, we think, be said to be an 
unreasonable restraint, or in any respect un- 
lawful. 


The anti-trust laws of the country cer- 
tainly were not intended to and did not 
place a premium on ignorance nor did 
they compel the suppression of informa- 
tion. Because of better knowledge, more 
skillful management due to intelligent use 
of basic facts applying to business an in- 
dividual concern may become so large as 
to virtually monopolize a market; it may 
become so efficient in its public service as 
to render it almost impossible for a new 
competitor to succeed in the same field. 
It does not follow, however, that such a 
concern has acquired knowledge unlaw- 
fully or that it has used unlawful methods 
in its growth or development Just so a 
number of individuals having obtained the 
same information at or about the same 
time and taken individual action of the 
same or similar character. It does not 
logically follow, however, that such ac- 
tion was taken by the compulsion that 
attends contracts or coercion dependent 
upon understanding or agreement. 

In all cases, under the anti-trust laws, 
the record in the individual case is applied 
in determining the attitude of the court. 
The crux of the opinion in the Maple 
Flooring case is found in the concluding 
paragraph of the decision which reads 
as follows :— 

We decide only that trade 
combinations of persons or corporations which 
openly and fairly gather and disseminate in- 
formation as to the cost of their product, the 
volume of production, the actual price whici 
the product has brought in past transactions, 
stocks of merchandise on hand, approximate 
cost of transportation from principal point of 
shipment to the points of consumption as did 
these defendants and who, as they did, meet 
and discuss such information and statistics 
without ever reaching ly agreement or any 
concerted action with respeet to prices or pro- 
luction§ or restraining competition do not 
thereby engage in unlawful restraint of com- 


merce 


issociations or 


Observing the Law 


Since the United States Supreme Court 
has clarified the law ith respect to the 
right of manufacturers to select their own 
distributors on bases_ satisfactory to 
themselves, a number of individual manu- 
facturers have adopted selling methods 
and plans in their own interest which are 
of apparent benefit to both the wholesale 
druggist and the retail druggist. In some 
instances, however, in the desire to 
protect the interests of their distributors, 
the manufacturers have apparently inad- 
vertently asked distributors to do certain 
things for them which it might be unrea- 
sonable for the wholesaler to perfom, or 
illegal in the light of the specific limita- 
tidns placed upon co-operative methods of 
marketing by the terms of the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Beechnut Packing Co. 

On the other hand, some manufacturers 
have been extremely careful about the 
requests made upon wholesale and retail 
distributors for co-operation, making it 
quite plain that nothing in the way of un- 
lawful co-operation is expected of whole- 
sale distributors or retail distributors who 
are selected as customers. We particu- 
larly call to your attention the thoughts 
so well expressed by one manufacturer in 
announcing a sales policy: 

To our many friends with whom we have had 
such pleasant relations for so many years, we 
would say that this announcement should not 
be taken as in any degree a solicitation of their 
assistance in dealing with the acts of other 
dealers. We shall protect our own intere 
ind, in this manner, such assistance might 
embarrass rather than further our efforts. 

This concise statement the case 
should great value and help whole- 
sale druggists who sincerely wish aid 
the manufacturer in carrying out a rea- 
sonable sales policy providing for ade- 
quate compensation for both wholesale and 
retail druggists. 


Federal Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued a citation to the Armand Company 
and a number of wholesale druggists. It 
is reported to be investigating the New 
York City Pharmaceutical Conference. It 
has rendered a cease and desist order 
against the Missouri-Kanses Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, all which 
great interest to the Proprietary Com- 
mittee and has a bearing on the distribu- 
tion of proprietaries. 

Early in the year, the Commission an- 
nounced an important change in its method 
of procedure. 


Attorney-General Stone addressed a 
communication of interest to the commis- 
sion that had a bearing upon our activities. 

The Colgate policy was up%eld against 
the contention of the commission by Judge 
Runyon in the United States District Court 
of Newark, but all of these matters were 
carefully covered by bulletins issued from 
our New York office and will not be fur- 
ther discussed by this committee. 


Merchandise Warehouse Dis- 


tribution 


The United States Department of 
Commerce has issued in its trade pro- 
motion series, a thirty-five-page booklet 
under the above title. 

To quote the director, ‘“‘The report seeks 
to portray the advantages and service 
opportunities offered by storage ware- 
houses.” 

Our committee 
great interest. 

If the service wholesale druggist, dis- 
tributing as he does, hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of necessary merchan- 
dise, could receive from the government, 
the encomiums and the state supported 
propaganda here given to the merchan- 
dise warehouse, he might well feel that 
his struggles upward in the night had not 
been in vain—and his position as related 
to the Federal Trade Commission im- 
measurably improved. 

Permit us to quote from this document. 
It starts off promptly with good words for 
the warehouse that may well cause the 
wholesalers of the country to stop, look 
and listen. 

Here is the first paragraph of the in- 
troduction : 

In all the larger cities public warehouses 
are being used for national distribution. The 
warehouse of today has made it possible for 
the manufacturer to serve his trade in an 
efficient manner upon short notice by drawing 
upon spot stock centrally located. 

The storage warehouse for general merchan- 
dise is a service link between producer and 
consumer and may be likened to a bank or 
clearing house. 

In this process of 
ducer to consumer, the 
house of today renders 
many advantages. 

Ten reasons for that advantage are 
then recorded. 

Advertising in nationally distributed maga 
zines and periodicals should be accompanie 
by stocks in warehouses in distributing c¢ : 
such as New York, Chicago, Houston, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, ete. 

Warehouse companies have the latest and 
most scientific machinery for handling com- 
modities which nvolve considerable invest- 
ment. 

To quote yet further—this government 
publication tells us of ‘a dentrifice manu- 
facturing company in Chicago which uses 
only public warehouses in nine different 
cities.” It states that excellent service 
is received. 

Proper storage offers expert service and in- 
formation and in present day distribution has 
to be regarded as a science in itself. 

A large manufacturer in Washington, D. ¢., 
realizing that the public ‘‘wants what it wants 
when it wants it,’’ und that jobbers might 
not be easily pursuaded to increase the size 
of their stocks, pldecd its goods in about forty 
publi warehouses. 

With the tendency among retailers to buy 
in smaller quantities, and increase their rate 
of turnover, the present day need of con- 
venient merchandise warehouses to meet the 
demands of prompt delive to supply ade- 
quate quantities of goods to jobbers and 
wholesalers, has placed the merchandise ware- 
house as a permanent link in the distribution 
of all commodities throughout the United 
States. 

Under the title of “Handling and Stor- 
age Rates” is the presentation of facts 
destined, we believe, to greatly influence 
all distribution of merchandise within 
these States, and giving us food for 


case ot 


finds this booklet of 


distributing from  pro- 
merchandise ware- 
a service that has 


thought, hope for the future and examples 
worthy of emulation. 

We ask for considerable space to quote 
verbatim, the following lengthy rules and 
partially deleted tables in the hope that 
we may tempt shome_ sharp _ penciled 
member to do for us, in our pricing what 
Sewall Andrews did in our accounting, 
and to present a desirable picture of an 
association of wholesale druggists which 
has evolved as have the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Warehouse men “Standard Rates 
and Terms and Conditions for the stor- 
age and handling of merchandise’ an 
association “whose ethics are good” whose 
“discriminatory practices allowed by old 
time methods have been practically elimi- 
nated.” whose “economic philosophy may 
be summed up in this word ‘Service’ ” 
and who may receive the commendation 
of the Federal Department of Commerce 
rather than the citation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

We suspect thats these warehouses pay 
better dividends than does the wholesale 
drug trade. 


Handling and Storage Rates 


Handling and storage rates published 
by the present-day merchandise ware- 
houses are based on a scientific study 
of costs, value and hazard of service, 
fluctuating according to the weight and 
size of the commodity. In former years 
when no definite method of determining 
storage and handling charges was used. 
the owner of goods to be warehoused 
found it necessary to bargain for his 
storage charges whenever he desired to 
use warehouse services. With the growth 
of the warehouse service there have 
evolved the “Standard rates, terms, and 
conditions for storage and handling of 
merchandise”’ covering all goods, and any 
discriminatory practices allowed by old- 
time methods have been practically elimi- 
nated. 

The ethics of warehousing are good; the 
economic philosophy upon which it is 
based may be summed up in one word, 
“service.” 

The “zero” basis of rates, determined 
by an actuarial survey. allows any ware- 
houseman to apply a factor for his basic 
revenue needs and have a complete scale 
easily available. 

All the following rate bases and rate 
tables for storage and handling are taken 
from the guide of the Tllinois Association 
of Warehousemen, and are now in use. 
The Department of Commerce by publish- 
ing these rates express no opinion as to 
whether or not they are fair and reason- 
able bases for charges. 

Storage charges are based on the fol- 
lowing “Storage Modification Table’’: 

1. Value. 

2. Fragility. 

3. Liability to claims. 

4. Small volume. 

5. Possible damage to other goods because 
of leakage. 

6. Protection against freez 

7. Isolation. 

8. Attractive to vermin. 

9%. Hazardous. 

1”. Malodorous. 

11. Dusty. 

1 

1 


2. Mussy. 
3. tequires access for eXamination or treat- 
ment. 
14. Lost space in piling. 
The “Handling Modification Table.” 
similar to the storage table in its bases, 
follows: 


Assortment. 
Fragility. 
. Liability to claims. 
4. Small volume. 
i. Size of package 
6. Nature of pack: 8 
7. Illegibility of marks. 
& Necessity for special pil 
9. é rdous. 

10. Malodorous. 

11. Dusty. 

12. Mussy. 

The table of “Rating 
cation percentages’ on age and hand- 
ling shows a regular trend, dependent 
upon a combination of the various modifi- 
cation factors enumerated in the preced- 
ing modification tables. 


Rating Bases and Modification 


2s and modifi- 


Percentages 
(Used as basis for handling and storage rate 
tables) 
Storage 
Moving the ChangeSeven columns.. 26.9 
‘lasses and rating Modifying Increase 


basis a rate the rate 


height 


groups to to— by per cent 
the right— Cents One class es. cae 
me column....- 9.0 Two classe 44 


Three classes.... 


Two columns... 10.8 3 
Three columns... 13.0 Four classes.. 107 
Four columns... 15.6 Five classes.. 149 
Five columns... 18.7 Six classes....... 789 
Six columns.... 22.4 Seven classes.... 258 
Handling 

Moving the 

‘lasses and Change 

‘ubic inches rating 

per pound basis Modifying Increase 


a rate the rate 


groups tu to— 
per cent 


the right— Cents by— 
yne column..... 7.2 One class........ 20 
Two columns... 8.6 Two classes.....- 44 
Three columns... 10.5 Three classes.... 
Four columns... 12.5 Four classe 


Five columns... 15.0 Five classes.....- 149 
5 columns.... 18.0 Six classeS.....+. 19 
Seven columns.. 21.0 Seven classes.... 205 


Basis for Warehouse Tariffs 


Since a warehouse is limited in the 
height of its ceiling and the weight-carry- 
ing capacity of its floors, a standard floor 
load and pile height must be established. 
The Illinois As iation of Warehouse- 
men in its ‘Tariff No. 9," issued in 1924, 
considered the maximum floor load as 
250 pounds per square foot and the maxi- 
mum pile height as 87 inches. There re- 
sulted a balancing density of 34.56 pounds 
per cubic foot or, conversely, 50 cubic 
inches per pound, 

The storage handling charges are 
based, therefore, either volume 
weight, depending upon which takes the 
higher rating in the classification table. 

The storage package rate table has on 
the left one column of figures designated 
as “eubic inches’ and another as 
“pounds.” The relation of the cubic-inch 
figures to the corresponding weight fig- 
ures is in the ratio of 50 to 1. The rate 


= 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


in column “A” against 100 pounds or 
5,000 cubic inches is 3 cents. Since the 
height factor is reckoned at 87 inches, we 


find that the basic rate on storage is 
7.5 cents per square foot. On this scien- 
tific basis the lIliinois Association of 
Warehousemen has determined its stor- 
age rates, a combination of weight and 
volume of merchandise. Briefly sum- 
marizing we may say: 

1. If it is possible and expedient to pile a 


Package 87 inches and the 
to produce a floor 
foot, the rate 


weight is sufficient 
oad of 250 pounds per square 


may be based on either volume 
or weight. 

2. If it is possible and expedient to pile a 
Package 87 inches but the weight is not suf- 
ficient to produce a floor load of 250 pounds 
per square foot, the rate should be based on 
volume. 

3. If it is not possible or not expedient to 
pile a package 87 inches but the weight is, 


nevertheless, sufficient to produce a floor load 
of 250 pounds per square foot, the rate should 
be based on weight. 


4. If it is not possible or not expedient to 
pile a package 87 inches and the weight is not 
sufficient to produce a floor load of 250 pounds 
per square foot, the rate may be based on vol- 
ume or weight, but (a) if volume is used the 
basic rate per cubic inch must be increased 
in proportion as the actual pile height is less 
than 87 inches; (b) if weight is used the basic 
rate per 100 pounds must be increased in pro- 
portion as the actual floor load is less than 250 
pounds. 


Two handling package rate tables are 
printed on pages 20 and 21. These tables 
are similar to the storage rate table, in 
that the increase betwen one class and 
the following is the same, relatively, and 
is arrived at by considering the various 
modifications of the package-handling 
rates, While the storage package rate 
table conforms to a storage rating basis 
of 7.5 cents per square foot, the han- 
dling package rate table (No. 1 is based 
on 6 cents per 100 pounds, the package 
not exceeding a mass of 60 cubic inches 
per pound. 

Three factors determine the package- 
handling rate, namely, (a) type of pack- 
age, (b) weight, (c) density. The Thli- 
nois Association of Warehousemen in its 
tariff considers handling charges as_be- 
tween various types of packages and as 


between “divers weights and densities” 
to bear a “fixed relationship.” 3riefly 
summarized it may be said: 


respect to type, into 
two groups: (a) bags, cartons, cases, crates 
and metal ingots; (b) bales, bundles, cooper- 
age, pails, rolls and tubs. While there is a 
difference in cost as between groups, there is 
practically no difference in cost between 
the types in a given group. ; 

2 The cost of handling packages of a given 
type varies: (a) in accordance with the weight; 
(b) in accordance with the density. Under 
this system density is defined as ‘‘the relation 
of volume to weight expressed in terms of 
eubic inches per pound.’’ 


Handling and Storage Rate Tables 


1. Packages fall, in 


as 


Following are tabulations showing the 
handling package rates (Nos. 1 and 2) 
and the storage package rates, with in- 


structions for their use, as published by 
the Illinois Association of Warehousemen. 


In addition to these schedules, the tariff 
of the association includes numerous in- 
dividual commodity rates, all of which 


were arrived at by the use of the following 
rate tables :— 


Handling Package Rate Table No. 


Metal 
Cubic inehes 
per pound ....Up to 60 61-72 73-102 
1 2 3 
1.4 
4.4 5.2 
100) 7.2 8.6 
40.0 48.0 
1 000 84.0 100.0 
Handling Package Rate Table No. 


Cubic inches 


per pound..... Up to 60 61-72 73-102 

-ounds 

10 


How Use These Tables 
1. Divide the volume of the package by te 
weight to acquire the cubic inches per per 
® Select Table No. 1 or Table No. 2, at oe 
ing to the type of package, bag, cases, bale, 
etc.). 


® Select the class at the top of which is the 


eubic - inch - per - pound group, incetns an 
ic s-h-per-pound figure as computed, 
tariff all barrels and drums 


on: In this a 
the classification 
modification for cause (see 
eation table’’). 

4. Apply the weight 


2-3 unless there is 
“Handling modifi- 


of the package to the 
the same 


ds c n of the table. On t 
ageing selected class will be found the 
rate. 


Example: A case 960 cubic inches, weighing 


25 pount 
1. 960- 


-28 cubic inches per pound, 


2. The proper table to use is No. 1 for 
‘si (bags, cartons, cases, etc.) 
ic-inch-per-poun¢ 

ee applied to the cubic-inch-per-poun 

es so at the top of the table indi- 


cates class 1. 2 
Applying pounds the pounds col- 


-orresponding 

f the table, the corres} ing 

cate under class 1 is found to be 2 
cents. 
Example: A crate of machinery, 32,400 eubic 


weighing 730 pounds. 


ches, 
1 89 400-+-730=44 cubic inches per pound. 
2. The proper table to use is No. 1 (for 
bags, cartons, cases, ete.). 


ecubie-inch-per-pound 


8. 44 applied to the of the table indicates 


groups at the toy 


class 1. 
4. Applying 730 pounds to the pounds col- 
*“"umn of the table, the wrresponding 
rate under class 1 is found to be 56 
cents. 


Modification: The package rate, having been 


ascertained as above, may be modified for 
“Handling modification table’’) Dy 
agen , or more columns to the right in 


moving one 
accordance 
(See ‘*Table 
percentages.’’) 


rcease desired. 

ith the percent inrcease «i ‘ 
an rating base and modification 
¥ he case rate of 2 cents 
ane the right, 


y olumn to 
becomes, by meving one right. 
2 ents (an increas ‘ 
the eachinery rate of 56 cents becomes, 
no’ ig -ents 
moving two columns to the right, SO < 


(an increase of 44 percent). 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Storage Package Rate Table 
A 3 Cc E F G H J 
Cubic in. Pounds. 

mM) 10 0.5 0.8 aaa 1.4 1.7 2.0 
1,000 20 A 1.2 1 2.0 2.5 3.0 
10,000 200 6.0 10.5 15.0 18.0 21.0 26.0 

100,000 2.000 60.0 104.0 149.0 215.0 

Pile height, in inches... 87 up 51-60 35-41 

How Use the Storage Package Rate they reach the warehouse platform. All 
Table handling charges are usually billed with 
the first month’s storage invoice. The 
The storage rate, far space con- handling charge for “in and out” 
sumption concerned, and the handling weight tables referred 
ro which the package is to be piled. and-out charges. Storage rates are per 


A. If it is possible and expedient to pile the 
package S87 inches or more: 


1. Apply the volume of the package to 


the cubic inch column of the 
table. Note the corresponding 
rate on the same line under class 
A. 

2. Apply the weight of the package to 
the pounds column of the table 
Note the corresponding rate on 


the same line under class A. The 
higher rate governs. 

Example: A 12 inches by 10 inches by 

8 inches, weighing 25 pounds. The pile height 

is SS inches (11 high by 8 inches). The volume 


case, 


is 960 cubic inches. 
1. Applying 960 cubic inches to the 
table, the corresponding rate un- 
der class A is found to be .07 
cent. 
2. Applying 25 pounds to the table, 


the corresponding rate under class 

A is found to be 0.9 cent: the 
proper charge is 0.9 cent. 

B. If it is not possible, or not expedient, to 
pile the package S7 inches high: 

1. Select the class at the foot of which 

is the pile height group includ- 

ing the proper pile heig ure. 


2. Apply the volume of the package to 
the cubic inch column of the 
table. Note the corresponding 


rate on the same line under the 
selected class. 
3. Apply the weigh 


t of the package to 


the pounds column of the table. 
Note the corresponding rate on 
the same line under class A. The 
higher rate governs. 

Example: A crate of machinery 18 inches 
by 24 inches by 75 inches, weighing 750 
pounds. To be stored one high on end. 

1. The pile height is 75 inches, which 


the 
the 


pile height 
bottom of 


is located in 
group 73-86 
class B. 
2. The volume 
Applying 
the table, 
under 
cents. 
3. Applying 730 pounds to the table, 
the corresponding rate under class 
A is found to be 24 cents. The 


proper charge is 25 cents. 


at 


is 22,400 cubie inches. 
82.400 cubic inches to 
the corresponding rate 
class B is found to be 2% 


Note. In this tariff the so-called standard 
harrels and drums are given the classification 
I, unless there is modification for cause (see 
‘Storage modification table’’). They are to be 


rated by weight subject to a minimum com- 
puting weight. 

Modification: The package rate having been 
ascertained as above may be modified for 
cause (see ‘Storage modification table’) by 
moving one or more columns to the right in 
accordance with the percent increase desired 
(see “Table of rating and modification 
percentages’’). Thus the case rate of 0.9 cent 
becomes, by moving one column to the right 
1 cent (an increa of 20 percent), while the 
machinery rate of 25 cents becomes, by mov- 
ing two columns to the right, 36 cents (an 
increase of 44 percent). 


bases 


For Bags, Cartons, Cases, Crates, and 
Ingots 


103-168 169-288 289-480 481-762 763-1152 
4 5 6 7 
1.6 2.0 2.4 8. 
6.2 7.5 9.0 13.0 
10.5 12.5 15.0 21.0 
57.0 68.0 82.0 118.0 
120.0 144.0 173.0 49.0 


For Bales, Bundles, Cooperage, Pails, 


Rolls, and Tubs 


103-168 169-288 289-480 481-762 
4 5 6 7 
2.4 2.8 
9.0 10.5 
15.0 18.0 
47.0 ‘7.0 
85.0 102.0 122.0 


Space Rentals 


addition to the storage on weight 
bulk, space rentals are frequently 
Square-foot charges vary, depend- 
upon the service facilities available 


In 
and 
given. 
ent 
and upon the location of the space in the 


warehouse. Fifty or sixty cents per square 
foot per annuam for large blocks (5,000 
square feet), to $1 or more for small 
space is the usual charge. 

Illustrations of the application of the 
tariffs are as follows: 


Handling Storage 


in and per 
out, month, 
Commodities. Cents Cents. 
Cans of milk, ‘‘baby’’ sizes 
Cans of milk, tall si 
box e 3% 2 
Fruits or v 
No. 2 size, per 2% 1% 
Fruits or vegetables, canned, 
No. 3 BOF BOE. + 2% 
Fruits or vegetables, canned, 
6 of No. 10 size, per box. 3 1% 
Barrels of dry chemicals, dyes, 
etc. : 
300 pounds, per barrel...... 23 1414 
Equal size, 400 pounds, per ‘ 
28 1414 
Sugar, barrel size 500 
pounds, per barrel....... 33 18 
Flour, barrel size 200 
pounds, per barrel........ 17'% 10 
Flour, barrel s 300 
pounds, per barrel........ 23 11% 
(From 160 pounds to 280 
pounds, the size of the barrel 
governs the storage and labor 
charges; from thence upward, 
the weight governs the 
charges.) 
Scope Tariff Charges 
Warehouse charges for handling do not 


cover additional labor required in weighing, 
marking, selling, inspecting, cooperage, etc., 
nor do they include delivery on truck or 
cars. They cover handling of goods after 


month or any part of the month in which 
the goods may be in a warehouse, begin- 
ning from receipt of the first package of 
an allotment. 

Liability for loss and damage is gener- 
ally limited to the actual value of the 
goods stored, but in no case may it ex- 
ceed 500 times the base storage rate, 
unless an excess value is declared at the 
time the storage contract is made. 


National Distribution Conference 


A National Distribution Conference was 
held in January, called by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

The results of that conference will be 
reported by those delegated to represent 
this association, 

This committee wishes only to record 
certain remarks made during the confer- 


Holliday 


General Representative 


ence by the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, because he has in a 
large measure clarified foggy thinking 
concering trade associations, their func- 
tions and their legal possibilities because 
many of his analyses may be applied to 
proprietary conditions and some of his 
recommendations might well be directed 
to drug trade conditions. 

He ‘spoke of the vast amount of research 
work into our distribution problems, of 
those who had searched for a miracle 
panacea that would overnight effect enor- 
mous cuts in the great margin between 
manufacturers and their clientele and he 
called our attention to the fact “that no 
such panacea had been found simply be- 
cause there is none, there is no short cut 
to progress.” 

Your committee finds a special interest 
and encouragement and a desire to sup- 
port such conclusions by action, when he 
speaks of “the great waste in distribution 
due to the unfair practices of a small mi- 
nority of a trade,” the waste due to dis- 
orderly marketing, the economic waste 
which is the natural outgrowth of the 
competitive system and which can only 
find remedy in collective action.” 

“Waste due to too many links in the 
distributive chain and too many chains 
in the system, obviously one of the great- 
est wastes, however, it is the most intan- 
gible, imponderable problem in the whole 
gamut.” 

There is a word that might be direct to 


this proprietary trade when he speaks 
of the: ; 
“Waste due to the enormous expendi- 


tures of efforts and money in advertising 
and sales effort without adequate infor- 
mation on which to base sales promotion.” 


Must we not bring home to ourselves in 
the drug trade, for action, the truth in 


his statement that: 

“It is not in the interest of the public to 
have so Many units in any trade that 
they cannot all operate efficiently at a liv- 
ing wage.” There are too many units in 
drug trade. Must we wait the slow proc- 
of attrition before we reach effi- 
and living wages? 

“Every time we set up a standard, every 


esses 


ciency 


time we set up a better understanding of 
accounting or principles of business, we 
will, in ultimate effect, diminish the ex- 


cessive number of units by bringing com- 
petition into more legitimate foundation 
of intelligent action and as a result tend 
to diminish this excessive membership in 
trades with its wasteful overhead.” 

“Stability or instability in production 
and distribution is largely the result of 
the collective judgment of the trade,” that 
collective judgment the drug trade is not 
now prepared to give. It is one of our 
problems to so associate, to mingle, to 
delegate, to combine, in order that such 
collective judgments may be properly 
formed, 

We are suffering from “the waste which 


revolves in the field of trade ethics. Un- 
fair competition is waste as it imposes 
wasteful processes and fraudulent prac- 


tices on other members of the trade and 
on the public. It is prohibited by law and 
the law is obscure in determination of 
what is unfair practice.” Does the de- 
struction of the good will of a manufac- 
turer through the cutting his prices 
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involve unfair competition? 
the drug trade answer? 

In the field of business ethics, we have 
Seen a great advance in the last two 
decades and due chiefly to the efforts of 
the better trade asosciations; this brings 
up the interesting question as to the use 
which might be made of trade opinion 
and determination of what is unfair com- 
petition. 

“It would seem worth considerable that 
the voices of the large majority of a given 
trade might be given weight in the de- 
termination of what is unfair.” 

“Our economic system has 
marvelously as the result of 
initiative. We must preserve 
there is also the initiative of 
which we must equally develop 
to perfect this system.” 

Secretary Hoover thinks that this can 
be done by voluntary co-operation with- 


What would 


developed 
individual 
this, but 
the trade 
if we are 


out governmental regulations. Has he 
not offered ideas on which we may set 
up a program to be definitely worked 


upon? 


Subsidized Advertising 


This trade practice continues and is to 
be deplored and condemned. Manufac- 
turers are urged to refrain from aiding 
cut rate advertising by granting rebates 
and subsidies. Such practices are mani- 
festly unfair to the great body of retailers, 


How Shall Treat the 
Seller’’ 


A member of the assoctation has sug- 
gested the importance of our members at- 
tempting to secure smaller shipping quan- 
tides on which wholesale druggists’ dis- 
counts are given on items which, because 
of the inertia of the manufacturers or be- 
cause of competition with newer remedies, 
are becoming slow sellers. These goods 
ought to be placed on a pay-on-reorder 
basis, for the wholesaler ties up a very 
substantial amount of capital in dead and 
slow stock unless some such policy as this 
is followed. This is particularly true of 
many of the pharmaceutical specialties 
which have been introduced from time to 
time during the past few years and upon 
which the manufacturers seem to be doing 
very little detail work or advertising. 4 

If we observed the law of supply and 
demand, we would advance the price of 
the slow-selling proprietary. 


Goods Shipped Without Order 


One of our members suggests that we 
should call attention to the practice of 
some manufacturers in attempting to man- 
age the businesses of the wholesale drug- 
gists. He is forced to this view from 
the fact that one manufacturer has just 
sent to him without order $2,000 worth of 
commodities, later sending a letter stating 
that the shipment was to take care of 
demand which was expected to follow 
within three or four weeks. 

It is not material whether the goods 
will be sold or will eventually be profit- 
able to the wholesale druggist—the point 
is that this manufacturer has gratuitously 
assumed control over certain functions of 
a particular drug house, and our wholesale 
druggist friend feels that methods and 
practices of this kind ought to be unquali- 
fiedly condemned. 


An interesting development is taking 
Place in Brooklyn, where the service 
druggist is restricting his sales of price 
protected items to those retailers who do 
not cut the price of those goods. He takes 
the position that such goods are his own, 
that he has a direct interest and good will 
in them, and that when the prices are cut 
on what were his goods that the good will 
is impaired and that to protect his own 
good will in his own goods he will refuse 
sales to cutters. He goes even further and 
refuses to sell any of the articles on his 
restricted list to any retailer not maintain- 
ing all the suggested retail prices. This is 
the bravest and boldest policy that has 
been adopted by any service wholesaler. 
The outcome will be watched with 
interest. 


Direct Selling Retailers 


Although this matter has been brought 
up many times, we wish to reaffirm our po- 
sition relative to the direct selling of pro- 
prietors to retailers. 

This practice is responsible for much of 
the price cutting that is having an un- 
favorable effect upon the drug trade in 
general. 

By what process of reasoning can a 
manufacturer give the retailer both the 
retail and the wholesale margin of profit? 

Selling direct invites cut prices, 

Direct selling is responsible for the 
back-shelving of nationally advertised pro- 
prietaries by many retailers, 

It is certainly unreasonable to expect 
either the retailer or the wholesaler to 
sell his goods at a net loss, and yet that 
is what is being done today with many 
proprietaries. The manufacturer 
sponsible for start this condition and 
for its continuance. He is the one that 
can control the situation under our present 
laws. We must put the question of read- 
justment up to him. 


Pricing Various Quantities Pro- 
prietaries 


We reiterate what was said last year. 
Discounts will be with us for a long time 
and should be developed on a common 
basis. There are many arguments for the 
unit discount, but there is no argument for 
selling one-twelfth dozen of a proprietary 
at the same discount at which a case is 
sold. This question should be given serious 
consideration by our various groups. 


Marking Shipping Cases, 


We again call attention to that section 
printed in “Distribution Through the 
Drug Trade” concerning the marking of 
shipping cases, emphasizing the help to 
us of manufacturers in having the top 
and bottom of the case blank, but of mark- 
ing both ends plainly with name, size and 
amount of contents. 

We continue to urge the value to all 
manufacturers and wholesalers of uniform 
price cards, four by six inches, dated and 
showing price, deals and discount, 

Uniformity in the size of invoices would 


— 7 
4 
763-1152 
8 
4.0 
15.5 
26.0 
82.0 
146.0 
= 
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be a step toward efficiency and economy 
and should be easily possible through 
work with the Proprietary Association. 


Advertising Salesmen 


W. T. Harper, one of the most, if not 
the most, literary men in the association, 
has brought up an interesting thought. He 


points out that manufacturers have been 
spending considerable money in the prep- 
aration of fine salesmen's catalog inserts, 


using the standard form adopted by the 


N. W. D. A. and recommended for gen- 
eral use. 
In many cases the manufacturers who 


are preparing these inserts are not willing 
to protect the sales service of the whole- 
sale druggist, but merely wish to use this 
means of getting their products before the 
attention of the salesmen, although it may 
be a total loss to the wholesaler to increase 
his volume of these particular com- 
modities. é 

Expensive advertising in connection 
with articles which can be distributed only 
at a loss to the distributor constitutes an 
increasing social waste, as was so well 
brought out by Mr. Hoover at the National 
Distributors’ Conference. 

It is rather significant to note that pro- 
prietors of many widely advertised articles 
are considerably disturbed over the 
shrinking volume of allotted 


their sales 
during the past two years, attributable, no 
doubt, to the unwillingness of those whole- 
sale and retail distributors to continue to 
sell merchandise at a loss. 


Uniform Price Cards 


A standard form of price cards is in 
course of preparation and samples will be 
distributed to all members of the asso- 
ciation for the guidance of their buyers; 
samples also will be sent to all members 
of the proprietary association and the 
American manufacturers of toilet articles 
to help them in the preparation of mate- 
rial they hope to send to wholesale drug- 


gists. 


Recommendations 


Your committee recommends that we :— 
1. Continue to urge upon manufacturers 
a definite co-operation within the limits of 
legal restriction. 
2. Continue our efforts for a price main- 
tenance law. 


3. Continue our work with advertising 
agencies. 
4. Keep the light of publicity on the 


economies of the service wholesalers. | 

5. Urge the general acceptance of the 
policy of compensating salesmen on prof- 
itable items only. ; 

6. Work with our own membership that 
we may each and all be prepared to better 
serve Manufacturers and retailers. 

7. Continue to emphasize the distince- 
tion between distribution and creation of 
demand. 

8. Approve of a 
proprietaries sold in 
quantity lots. 

9. Encourage any movement anywhere 
that tends, within legal limit, to promote 
unity of the three branches of the busi- 


ness. 
Bit Humor 


The report of the proprietary committee 
is what well may be calféd serious read- 
ing. In order to enliven it a bit, we print 
herewith a letter sent out by F. W. Fitch 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, under date 
of April 8, 1925, addressed “To All Bar- 
ber Supply Dealers.” The letter follows :— 
attention 
supplying 


reasonable discount’ on 
full and in 


cases 


come to our 
dealers are 
with Fitch products; 


instances have 
where barber supply 
wholesale drug houses 
this, of course, raising a point in the drug 
jobber’s mind as to how the barber supply 
dealer can do this, resulting in dissatisfaction, 
arguments, etc. The Fitch Company does not 
authorize the barber supply dealer to sell to 
the druggist or the wholesale druggist. These 
branches of business are entirely separate and 
where definitely established that a barber sup- 
ply house is supplying the wholesale druggist 
with our merchandise, we will necessarily 
have to place that barber supply dealer on the 


Some 


wholesale druggist basis and allow him the 
drug jobber’s discount 

Yours very truly, 

The F. W. Fitch Company. 


Is this good; if other trades don’t be- 
have they'll starve ‘em out by putting 
them on the drug jobbers’ discount? 


Changes Discounts Allowed 
We are pleased to report the following 
changes in discounts :— 


The Dr. Blosser Company to 16 2-3 and 2 
percent in lo ss quantities. 
Boal Rolls to 15, 5 and 2 percent in 10 gross 


lots, 
Bromo Adonis to 16 2-5 
zen lots. 
T. A. Slocum to 15 and 
A. J. White Co., Ltd., 
percent. 
Menley & James, 


and 2 percent in 7 


2 percent. 


cash from 1 to 2 


Ltd., cash from 1 to 2 per- 


cent. 

Dodds Medicine “ompany to 25 and 2 per- 
cent on 5 gross orders. 

Boericke & Runyon to 16 2-3 and 2 percent 


Reese Chemical Company at 16 2-3 and 2 per- 
cent. 

American 
percent, 

Lawrence-Williams Company to 15 and 5 
per cent on gross orders. 


Snu.f Company to 10, 5 and 2 


Dr. J. H. Schenck & Sons to 10, 5 and 1 
percent. 

La Creele Laboratories to 16 2-3 and per- 
cent 


Value Proprietary Products 


The followirg article, reproduced from 
the Pharmaceutical Era of September 5, 
1925, indicates that, from the records of 
the Department of Commerce, the number 
of proprietary manufacturers is declining, 
and that the business is tending toward 
concentration in the hands of a smaller 
number of large enterprises formed by 
merger and consolidation, The figures 
and comments are quoted for information 
and for the record:— 


rendenci the drug business and allied 
lines of merchandise are indicated as accu- 
rately as is possible by summaries and analyses 
of the various indust: ued by the Census 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce. The 


issued statistics on druggists’ 
nes and cosmetics 


bureau has just 
preparations, patent me 


and perfumery. and these have been made the 
basis of this articl While the figures are for 
the year lf they are approximately also 
those of the esent, and as a general thing 


the trends which they showed as existing at 


that time still are operative. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET SINCE 1871 


The number of iking druggis 
prepa ons dec ed 4.7 percent between 1 
and a rding to report During 
same period the r of firms making pat 
medicine and compounds decreased 5.1 percent, 
While the number of establishments making 
perfumery and cosmetics alone of the drug 
industries showed an ease of 10.2 percent 

Pecause of the close ssociation existing 
among these ndustr the bureau re- 


rately and also in 
combination, {illustrating he decline or in- 
crease in the number of firms engaged as well 
ad the capital invested and the value of the 
products, using sta 1 

In the government r 


referred to as the 


em both sepa 


ported upon tl! 


industries are 
sts’ preparations,” 


‘patent medicines and compound and ‘“‘per- 
fumery and cosmetics.’ lbruggists’ prepara- 
tions includ serums, vaccines, toxins, cap- 
sules (filled and empty), tablets, pills, med 

nal plasters. ointments, pharmaceuti ar 

so on Patent me ines and compour are 
medicines intended for consumption by either 
man or animal and sold under the protection 
of patents, copyrights or trade-marks, or pre- 
pared according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character not 
necessarily paten ind various « pounds 
of products handled b the drug trade, such 
hair tonics insect powders, -corn cures, 


immonia and so on. 
perfumery and cos- 

perfumery of all 
owders, washes and 


tooth 


disinfectants, household 
Those firms assigned to 
metics include makers of 
kinds, toilet waters, face 
lotions, skin emol 
powders and 


shav eams, 


ents 


pastes and 


Statistics Druggists’ 
estab.ishme t 
aparations Wil 


so on 


Preparations 
s in the i 
1 product 
was 


The number of 


annually 
or a net 
persons engaged 


0.019 in salaries and 


whereas du! 
ployed and recei 
the cost of materials, includir 
mill supplies and fuel. amounted to $33 
while the value of the manufactured 


is given as 2.468 During 1921 the cost 
of materials, including also containers, mill 
supplies and fuel, was 334 3.664, while the 


value of the manufactured oducts was 


697 22 


It will be seen 1923 the value of the 
products less the materials was $45,- 
778,809, while i jit amounted to $47,- 
124, It also d out that while the 


of establishments be- 


se in the 


decre 

tween 1921 and totaled 4.7 per cent, the 
decrease in salar and wages was 15.4 per- 
cent, divided betwe 4.5 pereent decrease in 


salaries and 23 percent decrease in wages In 
the cost of materials, including also containers, 


mill supplies and fuel, there was a decrease of 


3.5 percent, while there was a decrease of 
only 3.1 percent in the value of the manu- 
faetured product. 


It is of interest here to note that in 1921 there 
were 12 establishments whose products were 
valued at more than $1,000,000 annually, while 
in 1923 the number had increased to 13. Firms 
whose products were valued at from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 numbered 14 in 1921 and 19 in 


1923: in 1921 there were > whose products 
were valued at $100,000 to $506,000, while in 
1923, there were only 86 With products val- 


ued at from $20,000 to $100,000 there were 177 
in 1921 and 167 in 1923; while in 1921 there 
were 115 firms whose products were valued at 
from $5,000 to $20,000 and 104 in 192% 


3. 


Figures for Patent Medicines 


The number of establishments making pat- 
ent medicines and whose yearly products were 
is 1,436 


valued at more than $5, given at i: 

in 1921 and 1,363 in 1923, or a net loss of 5.1 
per cent. In 1921 there were 22, 34 persons 
engaged in this industry and in 19 27,267, 
or a net gain of 5 percent. Salaries and 
wages amounted to 331,088,777 in 1921 and 


. or a gain of 17.4 percent. 


$36,501,003 in 1 
including also contain- 


The cost of materials, 


ers, mill supplies and fuel, was $69,571,327 in 
1921 and $88,802,058 in 1923, while the value 


of the manufactured products was $175,898,330 
in 1921 and 7,494,447 in 1923, thus making 
the value of the products less the cost of ma- 
terials, ete., $106,327,003 in 1921 and $148,692,- 
329 in 1923. 

It is pointed out here that while the num- 
ber of establishments engaged in the industry 
decreased 5.1 percent between 1921 and 
the number of persons engaged increased 2.5 
percent, while the value of the products in- 
reased 35 percent. 

In 1921 there were 35 firms whose products 
were valued at more than $1,000,060 and this 
number increased to 49 in 1923. Thirty-five 
firms’ products were valued at from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 in 1921 and 42 in 1923; there were 
251 establishments whose products were valued 
at from $100,000 to $500,000 in 1921 and 272 in 
1923; while 524 firms’ products were rated at 
m $20,000 to $100,000 in 1921 and S17 in 
1923. In 1921 there were 591 firms whose prod- 
ucts were valued at from $5,000 to $20,000 and 
483 in 1923. 


Perfumery and Cosmetics 


Establishments assigned to the group of per- 
fumery and cosmetics whose products Were 
valued at 35,000 or over, totaled 422 in 1921 
and 465 in 1923, a gain of 10.2 percent. In- 
cidentally, this is the only group in the drug 


industries showing a gain in the number of 
establishments in that period. There were 
9,289 persons engaged in the industry in 1921, 
while in. 1923 the number had increased to 
710, or a net gain of 31 percent. Salaries and 
wages in 1921 amounted to $11,263,937, while 
in 1 the amount was $15,958,091. The cost 
of materials, including also containers, mill 
supplies and fuel, was $28,012,720 in 1921 and 
$37,635,988 in 1923, while the value of the 
manufactured products was $72,540,904 in 1921 
and $100,241,486 in If This makes the 
value of the products, the cost of mate- 
ials, or the value added by manufacture, $44,- 
184 in 1921 and $62,605,498 in 1923, or a 
gain of 40.6 percent in the two years. 

There were 16 firms whose products were 
valued at more than $1,000,000 in 1921 and this 
number grew to 26 in 1923: firms whose prod- 
ucts were valued at from 100,000 to $1,000,000 
totaled 15 in 1921 and dropped back to in 
3; those whose products were valued at 


from $100,000 to $500,000 numbered 76 in 1921 
and 8% in 1923. There were 168 establishments 
in 1% whose products were valued at from 
$20,000 to $100,000 and 182 in 1923, and in 1921 
there were 147 whose products had a valuation 
of from to $20,000, while the number 


in 1923. 
Limitations Statistics 
It will be noted that the statistical mat- 
ter here given is in reference only to 
establishments whose products are valued 
at more than $5,000 a year. The reason 


was iner 


for this is that in the census for 1921, 
99.4 per cent of the wage-earners and 
99.7 per cent of the total capital invested 


were distributed to establishments having 
products valued at $5,000 or more. Re- 
tail stores which manufacture on a small 
scale have, for the most part, been ex- 
cluded because of the impossibility of ob- 
taining separate data for the mercantile 
and manufacturing businesses. 

the proprietary, pharmaceutical and 
products retail pharmacies had 


been included, as well as businesses under 


$5,000, the totals would have been much 
larger. m3 is pointed out, however, that 
the omission of these figures does not 


impair the comparability of the figures, 
and the report stands as indicative of the 
trend in the drug industries. 


Thanks 


We deeply appreciate the help given to 


us by many members. 
More material for the report is avail- 
able than can be printed, but from this 


mass we have tried to develop the ideas 
offered and to put some of them into 
execution. 

We are indebted to 
of the nation for much publicity, par- 
ticularly are we under obligations § to 
Drug Topics, which has boldly advocatea 
the things for which we are working. 

The New York office of the N. W. D. A. 


the drug journals 


has been of great service to your com- 
mittee and has our thanks. 

President Andrews :—Gentlemen, you 
have heard this very splendid report. I 
will ask Mr. Moxley to lead the dis- 
cussion, 

Report Should Used 
G. Barret Moxley :—When I was asked 


to discuss this report, I was advised that 
a copy was being forwarded, which never 
reached me, but I knew, of course, that 
it would be a superb and perfectly pre- 
pared report, because it is the product of 


the son of a great sire. 
During my first attendance at an 


Ni W. D. A. meeting years ago, when I 
Was just almost a child, I heard Frank 
Faxon make a proprietary committee re- 
port. It was so logical, so well done, and 


the debate that he led in, that followed, 
always made me think of him as the great 
Olympian. 

He contributed in a marvelous way to 
the constructive work that was done in 
this association twenty-five years ago, and 
he has passed those association ideals and 
the thoughts of service on to his son, 


Henry Faxon, who combines practical 
idealism, 

You know, we find Henry always an 
idealist, but a practical idealist. I never 
meet him and spend five minutes with 


him, that I don’t feel an actual inspiration 
from the association. And I am sorry 
that he, in his modesty, which is his out- 
standing characteristic, should skip any 
part of this report. It is a great and 
thorough thing, superbly done, and for me 
to amplify it in any way would be like 
trying to magnify the miracles of Detroit 
or to touch up the autumn tints of a forest. 


There nothing can add, except per- 
haps just a note, as you have all noted, 
the cheerful optimism. We are getting 


from the proprietary committee this year 
a real perspective, a cheertut, construc- 
tive, optimistic policy that is going to 
lead us somewhere, if we are real men, 
if we within our own circles will back up 
the recommendations of this committee, if 


we will back up the ideals of this asso- 
ciation. 
Men, you have been asked frequently 


within the past week, and often before, to 
be loyal to those manufacturers who are 
loyal to you, to give an honest service to 


those manufacturers who recognize the 
value of that service; to put your sales- 
men on to the merchandise of manufac- 


bears your a profit and that 
protection in 


turers that 
bears you some measure of 
the distribution of that merchandise. We 
have talked about this thing in years 
gone by, and as long as we are indifferent 
when we go home and fail to get that de- 
claration of policy to our buyers and to 
our sales Managers, we are going to fail 
in the accomplishment of the things that 
we have set out to do. 

When we go back home, every one of 
us ought to take the complete report of 
this convention, and particularly of this 
committee, and have every buyer in our 


house read it. I go one step further; I 
have every salesman Who travels. for us 
know this story. I make them read the 


report. Harry Schnell for years has been 
sending me thirty copies of every conven- 


tion number of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, and I give that story to our 


salesmen and have them know it. Why do 


we give that story to our buyers? Here is 
a hooklet entitled “Distribution Through 
the Drug Trade—How to Get It—AlIlso 


Decisions Governing Distribution.” I did 
not contribute much to it; it is a combina- 
tion of continuity of thought on this sub- 
ject by men with bigger minds than mine, 
but some members of our association have 
never had their buyers read that book, 
There isn’t a buyer ting in a merchan- 


dise house, in a wholesale drug house in 
America, who oughtn't to be compelled 
to master that book in such a way that 


he can discuss every phase of his service, 
and the league of rights of choice of dis 
tributors with manufacturers; he ought to 
know his primer. I not only have com- 
pelled our buyers to keep then on their 


desks, but I have, I think, given away 
about one hunded copies within the past 
three years to manufacturers who came 


along to me and said, ‘You know, of 


course, we recognize the value of dis- 
tribution through service  whole- 
saler; we realize that this thing can't 
20 on forever, this indiscriminate 


choice of distributors, this use of anybody 
as a wholesaler who will send us an order 
for a wholesale quantity, but our attorney 
tells us it is the only thing we can do.” 
Then we nand nim this book and ask 
him please to carry the message in the 
hook home; have his attorney look up the 


legal references herein, and get the true 
story. 

You know, gentlemen, we really have 
got to be true to ourselves, we have to 
work for the things that are right, that 
are just. If we find the manufacturer 
who believes in us, who is ready to co- 


operate with us, who depends upon us for 
his distribution, we must support him, we 
must work for him, we must make our 
salesmen work for him, and we must con- 


tinue to have the story known and give 
them the complete jobbing story, 
I like this publicity work of the past 


year. For years we were hiding, we were 
too modest to really tell the story of our 
service, We claimed just as little for 
ourselves as did a neighbor farmer of 
Charley Schwab's, of whom he told us a 
little time ago, You know, Charley 


Schwab went out near Bethlehem and 
built a wonderful estate, and as he devel- 
oped this estate, he became a sort of a 
fruit tree for many of his neighbors who 
brought all kinds of things to him for sale. 


In Indianapolis the other day he told 
of an old farmer who came up one day 
leading a cow, and said to him, “Mr. 


Schwab, I want to sell vou this cow.” 

Charley Schwab said, “Well, what is 
there about her especially?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘she’s just a cow.” 

Mr. Schwab said, “Do you think she 
would fit in with my fine Guernsey herd?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Mr. Schwab.” 

“How much milk does she give?” 

“Well,” said. don’t know exactly, 
Mr. Schwab, but I'll tell you this about 
that old cow: She’s a good-natured, kindly 
old cow, and if she has any milk she wi 


give it to you.” 

And so we, you know, have been 
drifting along for years, failing to tell 
our real story, just letting ourselves be 


used sometimes in a very unprofitable way. 

We never should ask the manufacturer 
for anything that isn’t just; we shouldn't 
ask for profit unless we render a profitable 
service to him. 

But, gentlemen, if we will know our 
story, if we will have every buyer know it, 
if we will just master the detail, if we 
will just master this proprietary report 
and put the practical ideas and the recom- 
mendations into effect in our own houses, 
we will reach the goal that we are striving 
for. 

We know what is right 
that ht will prevail. 
for right! 

President Andrews :—I will call on Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin, Jr. 

William Jay Schieffelin, Jr.:—I am very 


and we know 
Now let’s stand 


sorry that Mr. Faxon did not read those 
remarkable points of Mr. Morrisson’s 
which he stated are a subject of study, 
and I wish there were some way so that 
the convention could hear those before 
we study them. 

President Andrews:—Won't you read 


them, Mr. Schieffelin. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—Won't Mr. Faxon read 
them? I brought a condensed part of the 
report, sir. Couldn't Mr. Faxon read 
them now, sir? 

President Andrews:—I really think, Mr. 
Faxon, they should be read today. 

Mr. Faxon:—They are the best part of 
the report, Mr. President, but I just pre- 
sumed that a good many people felt like 
I did this morning—I am not very much 
interested, | am sorry to say. But these 
are good; this is really the best part of 
the report. Mr. Morrisson’s notes follow. 
These are just notes that he made on 
the train, I think, going East, but when 


he left me and I looked them over, I 
thought they were unusually thought- 
provoking and convincing, and I asked 
him if he wouldn't let me use them. 


You must remember that he was just pre- 
paring to address a number of adverti 


ing men, but I think he has addressed 
them all! in this. 
(Mr. Faxon then read Mr. Morrisson’s 


notes, cdévering No. 1 to 65 inclusive.) 
Mr. Faxon:—How would you like to go 
to an advertising meeting and have those 


notes? It seems to me any one could 
make a speech from those notes. 

Here the 

(Mr. Faxon then read Mr. Morrisson’s 


notes, covering No. 66, 67, and 68, and 
then the ‘Disadvantages,’ No. 69 through 
76 inclusive, followed by the *‘Advantage,” 
No. 77 through 81, inclusive.) 


Cooperative Service 


Schieffelin:—I don’t think 
more wonderful than Mr. Faxon's 
condensed two sentences in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs that I would like to 
read and make my one comment on:— 

If wholesalers will uniformly exhibit a dis- 
position to co-operate with friendly manufac- 
turers, actual results will be more than satis- 
factory. Wholesalers should make it quite clear 
to manufacturers that their ability to creé 
consumption is limited, but that they can ware- 
house and distribute, particularly in special 
campaigns, check trade occasionally as_ to 
stocks in retailers’ hands, and distribute 
plays. 

don't believe what can could 
Stated in fewer words, and if we don’t 
oversell ourselves to the manufacturers 
so that they expect more than it is our 
legitimate business function to perform, 
they won't be disappointed in our not do- 
ing their entire business for them. 

I notice that commenters on the reports 


Mr. 
any 
own 


that is 


dis- 


almost always refer to something that 
their own house has done, and I think 
that is helpful because what an individ- 


ual has done, if it is good, can help us 
all, even if we put the idea into effect in 
some other way. In trying to live up to 
this principle last summer we sent out 
a letter to all of our customers, listing 
in a Wide margin all the items for which 
we were special distributors, and ending 
the letter with a paragraph to the effect 
that these were only a few of the items 
with which we wanted to help them make 
a living profit. I sent a copy of that let- 
ter to all of the manufacturers, blue- 
penciling their name and that final para- 
graph, and I was rather astonished at the 
number of very friendly and appreciative 
letters that I received almost by return 
mail from the manufacturers. 

Of course, our purchases from them, of 
their goods, are the answers whether 


we are functioning, but I feel if these 
manufacturers who are going on this 


plan, many of them wondering how it is 
going to work out, could receive from 


a number of houses all over the country 
some letter or some evidence to the man- 
ufacturer that the wholesaler was tak- 
ing an interest in that manufacturer's 
product, that that is one practical way 
in which we can exhibit this disposition 
to co-operate, 


Print Morrisson Ideas 


G. Barret Moxley:—Mr. President, may I 
ask for the privilege of the floor just for a 
moment? 

I merely want to say in reference to 
that summary of advertising by Mr, Mor- 
risson, it is the work of a master mind. 
I knew he could do it, but I didn’t know 


he had. 
I move, Mr. President, that we imme- 
print in booklet form this sum- 


diately 
mary and have it available to our mem- 


CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


bers and our office, for every proprietor, 
every adventising agency, and every one 
who may want it. 


(The motion was regularly seconded.) 
President Andrews:—You have heard 
Mr. Moxley’s motion, and it has been 


seconded. Is there any discussion? 

W. T. Harper:—I move as an amend- 
Ment that it also be added to the reprint 
of this book (referring to “Distribution 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Through the Drug Trade—How to Get It 

—Also Decisions Governing Distribution’’) 

when it is got out in the next issue. 
President Andrews:—Mr. Waterbury 


will attend to that. 

Are there any others who would like to 
be heard at this time on the report of 
the proprietary committee? 

(The question was put on the motion 


as amended and carried.) 


President Andrews:—If there further discussion the report, the report 
of the committee on proprietary goods will take the usual course and be referred to 


the board of control. 
Will Mr. Bowerfind please report for 
next meeting? 


the committee on time and place of the 


French Lick for Next Meeting 


H. J. Bowerfind:—Your committee 


appreciates the many cordial 


invitations ex- 


tended by the city officials, chambers of commerce, hotels and others to enjoy their 


hospitality and facilities for business meetings. 
furtherance 


your committee feels it essential to the 


After 
of 


considering all these places, 
our own association welfare 


and that of our individual members, as well as to respond to those most persistent 


and urgent appeals from 


Thomas Taggart, 


Charles J. Lynn and Barret Moxley, 


and many other Hoosier gentiemen, to go to French Lick, Ind., during the week of 


September 26, 1926. 

President Andrews:—You have 
for us to have a motion that we suspend 
report at this time. Do I hear a 


heard the 


report, gentlemen. It is necessary 
the by-laws in order for us to accept this 


motion? 


H. H. Robinson:—I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


(The motion was regularly seconded 


and carried.) 


President Andrews :—We will row pass to the report of the committee on legisla- 


tion, Clarence Kline, chairman. 


Mahlon Kline:—I think the surroundings that have been selected this morn- 
ing are particularly appropriate for the report of the legislative committee, with these 


barred windows and low ceilings, 


murky 


atmosphere; it ought to make you stop 


and think, unless you want to spend your future in this sort of a resort; so, listen 


to what Mr. Crounse has on his mind this 

I signed my name to the report of 
committee reports, but I don’t 
because I am sure that Mr. 
wouldn't even understand. I 


Crounse 


the 
write them myself; 
uses a 

generally read it. 


morning. 
legislative committee 
I want to be 
of words in 
This year I 


two other 
honest about that, 
that report that I 
read it and I found 


and to 


lot 


it very interesting, and I hope you will find it the same. 


once 
last 
lize 
at is 


Mr. Crounse has 
He has accomplished 
whether you re 
brain power tl 


Seriously, 
Washington. 
do. I don’t know 
and the amount of 


again 
year, every single thing that 
the 
required to straighten things out 


down in 
set out to 
of energy, 
in Wash- 


magnificent job 
he 
amount 


put over a 


amount of work, the 


ington and to keep the forces that are constantly menacing your business from gain- 


ing a foothold. 


We were fortunate last year when 


charge of the whole question of prohibition. I 
he-moan. 
should be enforced. 


regular two-fisted 


way it 


Andrews is a 
legislation in the 


Colonel Andrews was appointed to take 
learned from outsiders that Colonel 
is really going out to enforce the 
He believes that the industry should 


He 


have alcohol, that alcohol is an important raw material, and above all he has a very 


high opinion of our Mr. Crounse. 
I won't keep you any longer. I 
to you. 


don’t think 
Everybody has seen him, and knows him. 


I_ have to introduce Mr. Crounse 
He is just as handsome this year 


as he was last year, and I think he is going to last quite a long while to come. 


Mr. Crounse! 


W. L. Crounse:—In view of the length of this report, I cannot take any time to 
reply to the personalities of Mr. Kline’s very generous introduction, 
Mr. Crounse then read the following report :-— 


Report Committee Legislation 


Section Legislation 


In marked contrast to the reactionary 
tendencies of administrative policies in 
Washington in 1924 respecting our trade 
have been the splendid accomplishments of 
the alcohol-using industries during the 
current year, in the planning and execu- 
tion of which the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association has played a lead- 
ing part. Fanaticism, bigotry and graft 
have suffered a sharp check, and the re- 
strictive methods under which industry 
has chafed and languished for nearly six 
years have given way to sane counsels, to 
the intelligent consideration of industrial 
necessities and to a broad policy, the key- 
note of which is vigorous law enforcement 
coupled with the fullest possible protection 
to legitimate business men, whether en- 
gaged in the manufacture or distribution 
of so-cafled intoxicating liquors and their 
products. Constructive progress has also 
been made with respect to other issues 
than prohibition, and the prospect for 
further successes in the near future war- 
rants a high spirit of optimism. 

The salient happenings of the year have 
included the decisive defeat of the vicious 
Cramton bill, which we have consistently 
opposed since it was first presented as a 
substitute for the equally obnoxious Ernst- 
Wood bill; the reorganization along lines 
ef increased efficiency of the prohibition 
enforcement service under Gen. Lincoln C, 
Andrews, which came as a logical sequence 
to the defeat of the Cramton measure and 
in which we have afforded the government 
a measure of co-operation that has been 
most generously acknowledged ; the revision 
of regulations 61 covering the distribution 
and use of industrial alcohol in which the 
Alcohol Trades Advisory Committee and 
our Washington representative have been 
able to obtain for the first time in the 
history of prohibition enforcement a clear 
the right 


and unequivocal recognition of 
of the manufacturer or dealer to deter- 
mine the amount of alcohol or other in- 


toxicating liquors he may be permitted to 
use or handle, subject only to the “rule of 
reason”; the launching of a movement that 
promises in the near future to put an end 
to the indiscriminate distribution free of 
tax of seized smuggled alcohol; the vig- 
orous and thus far successful Opposition 
of the alcohol-using industries to the 
movements to tax denatured alcohol; the 
rescinding of the costly and drastic regu- 


lations concerning the confirmation of 
alcohol orders, estimated to have cost our 


own membership in excess of $100,000 per 
annum; the withdrawal of restrictive reg- 
ulations upon the circulations in the mails 


of price lists of medicinal liquors; the 
restoration to wholesale druggists of the 
unrestricted privilege of purveying me- 
dicinal liquors to masters of vessels for 
ships’ stores; the comprehensive revision 


lines of the methods of 
Federal Trade Commis- 
no means least, the 
ss of the movement 


along rational 
procedure of the 
sion, and, last, but by 
unprecedented progre 
to harmonize and unify the interests of 
the business men of the country in their 
efforts to obtain early Congressional leg- 
islation legalizing the making of contracts 
for the maintenance of resale prices of 
trade-marked or otherwise identified mer- 
chandise. 

We are further to be congratulated upon 
the fact that, in spite of the vast volume 
of legislation under consideration by Con- 


gress during the present year, no measure 
menacing our industry has made any 
substantial progress. In both houses of 


congress there has been a marked ten- 
dency toward conservatism, and the par- 
liamentary control of the so-called pro- 
&ressive element, with its grave poten- 
tralities for harm to all material interests, 
has given way to a dominant leadership 


that represents the wisest and ablest ele- 


ment in our public service. 


Defeat the Cramton Bill 


Inasmuch as the chief developments 
during the past year in the enforcement of 
prohibition law have been predicated upon 
the defeat of the Cramton bill, that inci- 
dent logically finds first place in this re- 
view of our activities. The death of this 
meaurse, like that of its predecessor, the 
Ernst-Wood bill, was brought about by a 
concerted movement participated in by 
the majority of the trade associations rep- 
resenting the alcohol-using industries, and 
in the leadership of which our own organi- 
zation bore an important part. The defeat 
of the bill put an end to the ambitious de- 


signs of the Prohibition Commissioner 
to make himself a veritable czar of the 
alcohol-using industries and cleared the 


way for the far-sighted project now known 
as the Andrews plan, which will enable 
the alcohol trades to realize the hope 
they have long had in view, namely, the 
complete divorcement of the supervision of 


legitimate industry from the policing of 
law violators. 


The Cramton bill proposed to expand the 
prohibition unit from a division of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue into a full- 
fledged bureau responsible only to the 
Secretary of the T sury, probably the 
busiest man in Washington; to transfer 
the supervision of denatured alcohol from 
the experienced collectors of internal rév- 
enue and their veteran field assistants to 
prohibition directors and their aids, who 
have largely been recruited from the ranks 
of petty politicians, professional reformers 
and to a deplorable degtee unscrupulous 
and dishonest persons. The bill was 
smuggled through the House of Represen- 
tatives in June of 1924 as the result of 
breaking of faith by its principal cham- 
pions, and when the closing session of the 
last Congress met last December the meas- 
ure was on the Senate calendar, where it 
had been placed as a result of a maneuver 
by Senator Sterling, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, who, in violation 
of the rules of the Senaate, had caused the 
bill to be reported without the formality 
of a committee meeting and by no means 


of a verbal poll. 

The chief lobbyist of the Anti-Saloon 
League statements given the press 
has declared that the Cramton bill w 


beaten in the last Congress by a filibuster. 
This statement is untrue. It is a fact that 
the bill died the day before Congress ad- 
journed and while a filibuster was in prog- 
ress, but the fact must be borne in mind 
that when Congress convened the bill was 
on the Senate calendar, with three months 
of legislative session before it. Every pos- 
sible effort was made by the managers of 
the bill to hasten its progress through 
the committeee and through the Senate, 
yet it finally died on March 8, 1925. Al- 
though the United States Senate has made 


some astonishing records in opposing 
undesirable legislation, a three months’ 
filibuster would be a novelty in the leg- 


islative history of congress. 

The Cramton bill died because the al- 
cohol-using industries of the country con- 
Vinced the conservative leaders of the 
Senate that it ought not to pass. When 
Congress convened in December we urged 
that the bill be sent back to the committee 
for hearings which should have been held 
upon it before it was reported at the end 
of the previous session. Chairman Sterl- 
ing stubbornly resisted our efforts, de- 
claring that there would be no hearings 
and boasting that he would pass the bill 
in the first ten days of the session. But 
s0 strong was the adverse impression 
made upon the minds of the conservative 
leaders of the upper house by the alcohol- 
using industries that Senator Sterling 


was warned that if he sought to call up 
the measure for action it would fail in 
the face of the point of order that, not 
having been considered by the appropriate 
committee, it could be taken up for dis- 
cussion only by unanimous consent. Bow- 
ing to the inevitable, Mr. Sterling was 
reluctantly obliged to recall the bill to 
committee and to arrange for adequate 
hearings. 

The testimony before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee during the hearings that 
followed was exceedingly illuminating. 
Your Washington representative was af- 
forded an opportunity to present the sub- 
ject very comprehensively from the stand- 
point of the industries using alcohol while 
other witnesses protesting against the 
enactment of the proposed legislation in- 
cluded some of the most eminent figures 
in the field of industrial chemistry and 
allied lines. The campaign was directed 
by a temporary organization known as 
the Allied Committee of Alcohol Users of 


which the association’s Washington rep- 
resentative Served as secretary. 
In order that the attitude of the op- 


ponents of the Cramton bill might not be 
regarded as that of factious opposition 
devoid of constructive suggestion, the al- 
lied committee framed a series of amend- 
ments which were introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Bayard of Delaware, the adop- 
tion of which would have rendered the 
pending measure far less objectionable. 
These amendments were opposed by the 
friends of the bill, however, and the meas- 
ure was finally reported to the Senate in 


Mahlon Kline 


Committee Legislation 


a form wholly unsatisfactory to its op- 
ponents. Changes made by the Senate 
Committee also rendered the bill highly 


objectionable to the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner who, testifying a few days later 
before committee the House, declared 
that he was “strongly opposed to the 
Chamton bill as amended by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate’ and that he 
welcomed an opportunity to record his 
opposition, 
The bill having been reported to the 
Senate, Chairman Sterling employed every 
available parliamentary device to secure 
its consideration. The Senate leaders, 
however, were determined that it should 
not pass. The chief lobbyist of the Anti- 
Saloon League in the closing hours of the 
session intimated his willingness to aban- 
don the amendments added to the bill by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and to 
accept the Bayard amendments framed 
by the opponents of the bill, but the latter 
declined to surrender the decisive pariia- 
mentary advantage they had obtained and 
refused to discuss a compromise. 
Recognizing that the bill was doomed 
to defeat Chairman Sterling sought to 
save those provisions of the measure ex- 
tending the civil service over the prohibi- 
tion unit and its field force, but so many 
interests were clamoring for consideration 
in the last few minutes of the session 
that objection was made even to this 
moderate request. The alcohol-using 
trades did not oppose the civil service 
features of the bill, but throughout the 
contest in both House and Senate had 
urged that these provisions be incorpor- 
ated in a separate measure the passage 
of which could easily have been effected 
in the course of a few days. The defeat 
of the civil service proposition, therefore, 
lies at the door of the managers of the 
Cramton bill who sought to use these pro- 
visions as a club with which to force 
through Congress the highly objectionable 
administrative features of the measure. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize fur- 
ther the absurdity of the statement that 
the Cramton bill was beaten by a fili- 
buster. Like scores of other measures its 
actual death was brought about in a gen- 
several 


eral filibuster which lasted for 
hours at the close of the sion. Had 
the passage of the measure been desired 
by the Senate leaders, however, it would 
have been enacted weeks before. 

While threats have been made in cer- 
tain quarters since the adjournment of 
the last Congress to resurrect the Cram- 
ton bill in the session beginning next 
December it is exceedingly doubtful that 
any attempt will be made to bring for- 
ward bill embodying the features 
the measure to which the alcohol-using 
trades have heretofore registered their 
opposition. It is more than likely that 
there will be an effort to cover the pro- 
hibition enforcement staff into the civil 


service, a movement in which the alcohol- 


using trades will cheerfully co-operate. 
There can be no doubt that if a civil 
service status is given to the entire pro- 
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there will be a 
of dishonest, 


hibition establishment 
diminution in the number 
incompetent and fanatical persons who 
have found their way into the service 
through the influence politicians and 
professional reformers. 

A most deplorable situation has existed 
in this regard, Official figures submitted 
to Congress by the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner covering the per:od from the be- 
ginning of prohibition in January, 1919, 
up to November 30, 1924, show that out 
of a total force of 4,490 agents, inspectors, 
group heads and heads of field forces no 
less than 570 were removed for cause. 
In addition 118 other employes of the 
Service were dismissed under like cir- 
cumstances, Of the 570 separated from 
the service 293 were dismissed for such 
crimes as collusion, extortion, conspiracy, 
falsification of expense accounts, illegal 
disposition of liquor and other property, 
submission of false reports of inspections 
and theft, The remaining 277 were sepa- 
rated from the service for intoxication, 


of 


mise onduct, insubordination, unsatisfac- 
tory service, etc. It appears that nearly 
one persoin in every six has been re- 


moved, the majority for offenses amount- 


ing to crimes. 
This, however, does not tell the whole 
story. The delinquents in the prohibition 


service include three classes :—First, those 
who are detected and dismissed, amount- 


ing to one in every six; second, those 
who are detected but retained in office 


through political influence, said by coun- 
sel for the Anti-Saloon League to include 
a large number; and third, those who are 
not detected. It is a depressing fact that 
there are reasons for believing that the 
second and third classes here enumerated 
are quite numerous as the first class from 
which it would appear that at least one- 
half the service has been composed of 
persons unfitted on the score of morality 
alone to hold a government commission. 


Development the Andrews Plan 


tecognizing frankly the unsatisfactory 


conditions that have prevailed with re- 
spect to prohibition enforcement the ad- 
ministration at Washington has inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive reform in the 
method of enforcing the Volsted act. This 


new project has originated with Assistant 


Secretary Lincoln C. Andrews who has 
been selected for this difficult task by 
the Secretary of the Treasury with the 
hearty concurrence of the President of 


the United States. Both of these ocilicials 
have given their unqualified approval 
to the plan and both of them are pledged 
to support Gen. Andrews in carrying it 
out. Certain features of the project be- 
came effective August 1, other more im- 
portant innovations have more recently 
been put into force and before the end of 
the current calendar year it is beueved 
that the entire plan will be operatin:: with 
a reorganized personnel under the general 
direction of the Assistant Secretary who 
has become the actual head of the prohi- 
bition enforcement service. 

Under the Andrews plan the policy of 
centralizing heretofore pursued, under 
which supreme authority with regard to 
all matters of enforcement was lodged 
with the prohibition commissioner, has 
been abandoned in favor of a scheme of 
decentralization which virtually strips the 
prohibition commissioner of the power he 
has heretofore wielded and vests it largely 
in the staff of prohibition administrators, 
twenty-four in number. The forty-eight 
prohibition districts coincident with the 
boundaries of the States heretofore main- 


tained have given way to twenty-four 
administrative districts, the boundaries 
of which follow those of the Federal 


judicial districts except that in a number 
of cases several of such districts have been 
consolidated. The offices of the forty- 
eight prohibition directors has been abol- 
ished and a Federal administrator has 
been placed in charge of each of the new 
districts. In the selection of these ad- 
ministrators every effort is being made 
to obtain men of the highest character 
combined with comprehensive executive 
experience. A few former prohibition 
directors who have made commendable 
records will be retained as administrators 
permanently or temporarily, but it is un- 
derstood that ultimately new men will be 
selected for all the more important posts. 
Each administrator will be assigned 
two assistants, the senior of whom will 
have charge of the supervision of the 
aleohol-using industries while the junior 
will give his attention to the _ policing 
features of enforcement. In this way 
the safeguarding of legitimate in.iustry 
will be made the special chirge of an 
assistant administrator who will have 
nothing do with the pursuit of law 
violators. Zach senior assistant adm nis- 
trator will have a staff composed c‘iiefly 
of pharmacists and chemists for the pur- 
pose of making inspections, investigating 
applications for permits and for increased 
alcohol quotas, ete., ete. The junior as- 
sistant administrator will direct the work 
of a corps of trained professional detec- 
tives in lieu of the heterogeneous staff of 
inexperienced men heretofore employed. 
In the selections already made in certain 
districts for the important posts of senior 
administrator, Gen. Andrews has given 
earnest of his policy to choose men of ex- 
perience in the alcohol-using industries 
men whose knowledge of industry will 
enable them to distinguish between the 
legitimate and illegitimate operator and 
whose technical equipment and sympathy 
with the industrial development of the 
country will enable them to assist the 
honest manufacturer and dealer in his 
efforts to develop his business while at 
the same time closely observing the letter 
and spirit of the law. 
Under the Andrews plan 
hibition administrators will 
with much greater authority 
heretofore heen exercised by prohibition 
directors. They will issue permits, ap- 
prove requisitions for alcohol withdrawals, 
grant increases in quotas, ete., but ap- 
peals from their rulings instead of being 
taken to the prohibition commissioner will 
be considered by the assistant secretary 
in charge of prohibition enforcement or 
by officers designated by him for the 
purpose. The work of the twenty-four 
prohibition administrators will necessarily 


to 


the new pro- 
be clothed 
than has 


be co-ordinated in Washington for the 
purpose of insuring uniform methods of 
procedure, the maintenance of uniform 


is 


technical standards and the impartial 
treatment of all permit holders. While 
each prohibition administrator will be as- 
signed a chemist who will have charge of 
a small branch laboratory the work per- 
formed by these technical assistants will 


be supervised in a general way by the 
division of industrial aicohol and chem- 
istry of which Dr. J. M. Doran is the 
head. This division will determine the 
policy of the enforcement service regard- 
ing all technical matters including the 


standards, the examination of 


fixing of 
the determination of potability, 


samples, 


ete, and an important function of this 
division will be the careful harmonizing 
of the technical practices of prohibition 


administrators with respect to the treat- 
ment of all permit holders. 

It will be noted that the Andrews’ plan 
practically eliminates collectors of in- 


ternal revenue and their field assistants 
from the work of supervising prohibi- 
tion entorcement. Heretofore collectors 


have had charge of the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and utilization of denatured 
alcohol and have made an_ excellent 
record in the discharge of their difficult 
duties. It was partly because of the fact 
that the functions of collectors of internal 
revenue with respect to industrial alcohol 
were transferred to prohibition directors 
by the Cramton bill that the alcohol-using 
trades opposed that measure. Under the 
Andrews plan prohibition directors are 
eliminated and the functions of collectors 
will be exercised by the senior assistant 
administrators selected because of their 
special knowledge and equipment to care 
for the interests of legitimate industry. 
In making careful provision for the 


protection of industry the Andrews plan 
in no way minimizes the importance of 
the maintenance of an aggressive policy 
in the prevention of the notorious forms 
of law violation including rum running, 
moon shining, bootle ng, alcohol diver- 


far higher type of per- 
and with a com- 
prehensive reorganization calculated to 
break up rings and cliques both among 
enforcement officers and law v.olaters, it 
is believed that a much more effective 
police service will be secured than has 
been possible in the past. Prohibition 
administrators, while clothed with almost 
unlimited authority, will be held to a 
strict accountability both for the efficient 
service of industry and for the suppres- 
sion of crime. 

In this connection your committee 
would again emphasize the fact that 
through the defeat of the Cramton bill 
and the adoption of the Andrews plan 
the alcohol-using industries have gained 
what they have long contended for; 
namely, the divorcement of the super- 
vision of industry from the work of polic- 
ing law violators. The experience of the 
past six years has demonstrated beyond 
all question that no officer can be so 
tempermentally constituted as to enable 
him to serve at the same time as a vigi- 
lant policeman and a careful and con- 
siderate supervisor of the alcohol-using 
industries. The Andrews plan recognizes 
this fact and provides for law enforce- 
ment in a sane and rational manner. 

so comprehensive a character can be made 
without hardship to anyone. Throughout 
the period of transition from the old sys- 
tem to the new there will necessarily be 
some friction, but your committee believe 
that our entire membership will show a 
commendable spirit of patience and fore- 
bearance and will co-operate heartily with 


With a 
heretofore 


Sion, etc. 
sonnel than 


the authorities at Washington in giving 
the Andrews plan a thorough and con- 


clusive test. 


Revision Regulation 
Industrial Alcohol 


As a corollary of the adoption of the 
Andrews plan the prohibition bureau dur- 
ing July in co-operation with the Alcohol 
Trades Advisory committee completed a 
comprehensive revision of regulation 61, 
which relates to the production, tax pay- 


Relating 


ment, ete., of industrial alcohol and to 
the manufacture, sale and use of de- 
natured alcohol under title III of the 
national prohibition act. The practical 
work of revising these regulations was 
carried on by a special trade committee 


including our Washington representative, 
Mr. Crounse, in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of the officials of the prohibition 
unit including Judge J. J. Britt, chief 
counsel, and Dr. J. M. Doran, head of the 
industrial alcohol and chemical division. 

Under regulation 61 as revised the con- 
trol of all industrial matters is trans- 
ferred from collectors of internal revenue 
to federal prohibition administrators for 
the twenty-four districts provided for by 
the Andrews plan of reorganization of the 
prohibition field force. Such administra- 
tive functions as are essential to the ac- 
counting of the alcohol produced and re- 
leased for consumption with particular 
reference to the collection of taxes remain 
with the collectors of internal revenue. 
The regulations as amended are the re- 
sult of extensive study of the industrial 
alcohol problem and in the opinion of 
prohibition officials and trade experts 
mark the most advanced step taken in the 
control] of industrial alcohol since the 
enactment of the Volstead law, at the 
same time giving assurance that legiti- 
mate business interests will be afforded 
the most adequate protection. Under the 
revised regulations the triple control of 
industrial alcohol by collectors of internal 
revenue, prohibition directors and _ local 
supervising special agents is abolished 
and all the functions heretofore dis- 
charged by these three officials now de- 
volve upon prohibition administrators, 
thus greatly simplyfying the enfocement 
organization and obviating the countless 
delays and misunderstandings that have 
occurred in the past, 3 

Permits to operate industrial alcohol 
plants, bonded warehouses and denatur- 
ing plants will be issued by Federal pro- 
hibition administrators. Supervision 
the production, warehousing and denatur- 
ation of alcohol will be retained by the 
collectors of internal revenue on account 
of the tax involved, but their interest will 
cease after there has been a tax payment 
or withdrawal from the warehouse or a 
denaturation of the alcohol. 

Supervision of permits for the sale and 
use of denatured alcohol will rest with 
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the Federal prohibition administrators 
With respect to the issuance and revoca- 
tion of permits, the allowance of increased 
quotas, the receiving of reports from per- 
mit holders, ete., etc. Administrators will 
likewise control the exportation of de- 


aiconol, 


natured 


Regulations 61 as revised are divided 
into two parts. Part one relates largely 
to the mechanical construction and op- 
eration of alecchol producing plants and 


warehouses and has to do primarily with 
the collection of tax. Part two relates 
to the denaturation, distribution and use 
of denatured alcohol. The procedure laid 
down for the obta.ning of industr:al alco- 
hol permits is much simplified by the re- 


vised regulations which are more clear 
and definite than formerly, The articles 
having to do with the use of denatured 
alechol have been so drawn with the 


counsel and adv.ce of representatives of 
the leading industries concerned that they 
should operate for the protection of all 
legitimate business interests. They are 
also calculated to protect business against 
abuses of industrial alcohol permits. 
Your committee deem it pertinent in 
this connection to emphasize the fact that 
there is no basis for certain published 
statements to the effect that the revised 
regulations impose new burdens upon per- 
mit holders with respect to reports, rec- 
ords, etc., required to be kept. The regu- 
lations for the use of specially denatured 


aleohol for manufacturing purposes are 
largely embraced .n articles 110, 111 and 
112 of regulation 61 revised. While 
there is considerable new matter in these 
articles, as has heretofore been pointed 
out in bulletins of the association, there 


are no new requirements respecting the 
keeping of records, the making of reports, 
etc. 

Our members are 
ing the past two years 
competition has been felt by our trade 
from concerns which have deluged both 
wholesalers and retailers with circulars 
quoting standard preparations having a 
high alcohol content at prices so low as 
to preclude the possibility that the goods 
were made with tax paid alcohol although 
required by law to be so made. It is an 
these goods have been 


well aware that dur- 
much illegitimate 


open secret that 

manufactured either with pure alcohol 
withdrawn for denaturation free of tax 
but not actually denatured, or with de- 


natured alcohol subsequently more or less 
completely purified. In the effort to ap- 
prehend the parties guilty of these crimi- 
nal activities the government has most 
invariably found that the distributors of 
these illegitimate products have not only 
refused to furnish information to the of- 
ficials but have destroyed their current 
records for the purpose of preventing the 
enforcement agents from ascertaining the 
disposition made of the goods in question. 

For the purpose of assisting the gov- 
ernment in tracing the operations of these 
illegitimate concerns the revised regula- 
tions require that the usual manufacturing 
and commercial records, which all legiti- 
mate producers and distributors are in the 
habit of keeping, shall be available for 
examination by enforcement officers. No 
legitimate manufacturing or jobbing house 


will find any difficulty complying with 
these requirements nor will it be neces- 
sary for them to install new systems of 


records or to make reports not heretofore 
required by the regulations. 


Exaggeration Alcohol Diversion 


The basic charge against industry used 
by the champions of the Cramton bill 
while that measure was under considera- 


tion in Congress constituted a gross ex- 
aggeration of the facts with respect to 
the diversion of alcohol and espe lly 


as to the leakage of alcohol intended for 
denaturation or the recovery of alcohol 
for beverage purposes from medicinal and 
to.let preparations, A statement para- 
phrased in a hundred different forms dur- 
ing the campaign against the Cramton 
bill was put into the record at various 
stages by the friends of that measure to 
the effect that Dr. Doran, chief of the 
industrial alcohol and chemical division 
of the prohibition unit, in testimony be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee 
stated that during the preceding year 
there has been a diversion of 6,000,000 
gallons of alcohol. Obviously for the 
purpose of creating as much prejudice as 


possible, the chief counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who caused many pub- 
lications of this statement to be made, 


declared it was “based on government 
records’’ and “represents the equivalent 
of 240,000,000 half pints of whiskey.” 
As a matter of fact Dr. Doran has 
never under any circumstances made a 
statement that could fairly be construed 
as an estimate that anything like 6,000,000 


gallons of alcohol have been diverted. 
When called upon by the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee for an 


expression of opinion he declined to give 
more than what he characterized “as a 
mere guess’’ which was to the effect that 
it would be fair to say that “at least 
percent the 60,000,000 gallons 
alcohol annually produced is legitimately 
used,”” which obviously is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from declaring that 6,000,000 
gallons have been diverted. In address- 
ing the Senate Judiciary Committee Dr. 
Doran stated that there were no records 
whatever upon which to estimate the 
diversion of alcohol and Assistant Prohi- 
bition Commissioner Jones, who next to 
Dr. Doran is the best equipped official of 
the prohibition unit to discuss diversions, 
told the committee on the same occasion 
that he believed the quantity diverted was 
very much less than had been suggested. 

Of course the fact is that no human 
being can make a reliable estimate of the 
amount of alcohol that may have found 
its way into illegitimate channels during 


the past year. The best informed per- 
sons in and out the government service 
believe that it is but a small fraction of 


the quantity charged and it goes without 
saying that a few hundred gallons of de- 
natured alcohol but partly purified and 
rendered more or less toxic by the addi- 
tion of various ingredients known to the 
bootlegger would be sufficient to produce 
all the illness and deaths that have been 
charged against diverted alcohol. 
Industry has suffered heavily as the re- 
sult of these exaggerated charges respect- 
ing diversions of alcohol. They have 
been made an excuse for the adoption by 
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the Prohibition Commissioner of restric- 
tions in fixing the amounts of alcohol 
allowed by basic permits to be handled 
or consumed; also in the drastic reduc- 


tion of increased allowances called for 
from time to time by manufacturers and 
dealers. Our members will, therefore, 
learn with deep satisfaction that ‘under 
the regulations as revised to bring them 
into line with the Andrews plan, pronibi- 
tion administrators will have no authority 
to curtail alcohol alloWances, all quotas 
being fixed by the applicants themselves 
both as to basic permits and in:ceased 
allowances, unless the administrators hive 
evidence of fraud, in which case they are 
required immediately to begin a searching 
investigation. 


Sales Government Seized Smug- 
gled Alcohol Free Tax 


A sensational feature of the hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
the Cramton bill was the exposure by our 
Washington representative the whoie- 
sale operations of the United States mar- 
shals in various parts of the count«y but 
especially in the Boston district, in sell- 
ing seized smuggled foreign alcohol at $2 
per gallon or less, free of tax. No sta- 
tistics are available as to the total quan- 
tity of smuggled alcohol thus distributed 
at nominal cost, but it is known that 
nearly 100,000 gallons were sold in a 
single judicial district within a very short 
period. This alcohol has been ctiefly of 
French origin, of very fine quality, and 
the favored persons allowed to purchase it 
from United States marshals have renped 
large profits which can hardly be said to 
have been legitimate. 

These abuses have been made possible 
as the result of an extraordinary ruling 
on a technical point of law by Attorney 
General Mabel Walker Willebrandt in 
charge of prohibition enforcement who 
has taken the position in effect that seized 
smuggled foreign alcohol being an illegiti- 
mate product cannot be subjected to the 
Statutory internal revenue tax of $2.20 
per proof gallon, or $4.18 per wine gal- 
lon. Acting under instructions from the 
assistant Attorney-General, United States 
attorneys have secured from the Federal 
courts orders authorizing the sale of this 
seized smuggled foreign alcohol by United 
States marshals at the nominal price of 
$2 per gallon. The marshals have not 
advertised the goods for sale, and there 
has been no competition for their pur- 
chase, but they appear to have been dis- 
tributed to favored individuals who have 
been quietly apprised of opportunities to 
obtain these high-grade spirits at less 
than half their market value. One chain 
drug store proprietor is reported to have 
received 12,000 gallons of this alcohol, 
the lot costing him something like $30,000 
less than the market price. The Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital received 4.000 
gallons of alcohol from a United States 
marshal without any charge whatever, 
although the hospital permit to procure 
alcohol was for but a nominal amount. 
Certain favored flavoring extract  pro- 
ducers in Virginia obtained several lots 
at less than half the market price to the 


great injury of their competitors who 
were obliged to purchase through the 
usual commercial channels. In many 


cases this alcohol has been sold to par- 
ties having no permits to purchase what- 
ever, and large quantities have been 


turned over without denaturation for use 
as a non-freezing mixture in the automo- 
biles of post offices, Federal buildings, ete. 

To the credit of the Commissioner ot 
Internal Revenue it can be said that he 
has protested vigorously and on all oc- 
ecasions against the attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice respecting these sales. 
He has submitted one legal memorandum 
after another holding all such_ seized 
alcohol to be subject to the full internal 
revenue tax and in a formal treasury 
decision he has notified prohibition di- 
rectors not to approve permits to pur- 
chase, form 1410, for the removal of this 


alcohol until the tax thereon has_ been 
paid. Unfortunately, however, United 
States marshals, acting under instruc- 
tions from the Department of Justice, 


have failed to co-operate with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, whose field 
subordinates have been unable to locate 
the alcohol in question and who therefore 
have not been able to collect the tax 
thereon. 

Throughout the New England district 
the sale of alcohol has been more or less 
demoralized by the marketing of this 
seized smuggled alcohol by United States 
marshals. Much alcohol of Belgian origin 
has been offered to representative houses 
in the wholesale drug trade but no sales 
have been made to such houses, as whole- 
sale druggists are prohibited by the regu- 
lations from handling alcohol in other 
than stamped statutory packages provided 
by law. 

At this writing Assistant Secretary 
Andrews in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment is endeavoring to secure a hearing 
before the Attorney-General in the hope 
of obtaining the revocation of Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s order pursuant to which the 
Federal courts are still directing the sale 
of seized smuggled foreign alcohol at but 
a fraction of the market price. Mrs. 
Willebrandt has stubbornly declined to 
reconsider her action, but it is hoped that 


the Attorney-General will give his per- 
sonal attention to the matter. 
In the meantime Secretary of the 


Treasury Mellon has transmitted to Chair- 
man Green of the House Ways and Means 
Committee his recommendation for the 
prompt passage of a bill specifically tax- 
ing seized smuggled alcohol, thus remov- 
ing all doubt as to the taxable status of 
this product. Mr. Green will be urged to 
embody such a provision in the tax re- 
duction bill, the drafting of which will 
be undertaken soon after the committee 
meets in special session on Cctober 19. 


Movement Tax Denatured Alcohol 


During the past year a project to im- 
pose a tax on denatured alcohol, rendered 
tax free by the act of 1906, has made 
considerablé progress. It has been urged 
from two entirely different quarters. On 
the one hand, certain up-lift organizations 
which are the constant assailants of alco- 
hol in all its forms have sought to burden 
denatured suirits with a heavy tax on the 
pretense that such an impost would check 
the operations of unscrupulous persons 


who have undertaken the purification of 
denatured spirits for the purpose of ob- 
taining alcohol for beverage purposes. Cer- 
tain officials of the Treasury Department 
also have proposed a tax on denatured 
alcohol on the ground that its control by 
the government would be much more ef- 
fective if, like other taxes products, it 
were more immediately subject to internal 
revenue jurisdiction. While the reformers 
have urged a high tax for the frankly 
avowed purpose of restricting the use of 
the denatured spirits, the government offi- 
cials have proposed lower taxes ranging 
from a nominal rate of 2 cents per gallon 
on completely denatured alcohol up to a 
graduated schedule applicable to formulae 
of special denatured alcohol, the minimum 
rate to be as ed on those formulae less 
capable of purification, while the high rates 
would be imposed upon the formulae from 
which the.spure alcohol can be separated at 
a minimum of labor and expense. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
taxation of denatured alcohol, even at a 
minimum rate, would be a most regrettable 
backward step in the industrial ‘develop- 
ment of the country. For many years 
Germany led the world in liberal treatment 
of industrial alcohol, a policy that gave 
a great impetus to the German chemical 
industry. Tax free industrial alcohol has 
been available in the United States for 
less than twenty years but already the 
industries using it have made giant strides 
and are rapidly overtaking their Ger- 
man, French and English rivals. The 
adoption of a restrictive policy at this 
time would be most deplorable and no 
consideration of technical contro] nor 
exaggerated allegations respecting alcohol 
diversions should be allowed to interfere 


with the maximum development of the 
alcohol-using industries of the United 
States, 


Proposed Restrictions Upon Indepen- 
dent Denaturing Bonded 
Warehouses 


The evidence is incontestable that a 
large part of the diversions of industrial 
alcohol to beverage uses and the leakage 
of non-tax-paid pure spirits or partly 
purified denatured spirits used in the 
manutacture of standard alcoholic prepa- 
rations sold by certain illegitimate price 
cutters have been due to illicit operations 
of certain so-called independent denatur- 
ing bonded warehouses. The prohibition 
bureau therefore has been obliged to con- 
sider the necessity of curtailing the oper- 
ations of these concerns and where the 
facts Warrant to revoke their permits. 

Prior to the enactment of the Volstead 
law all denaturing bonded warehouses 
were operated in connection with large in- 
dustrial alcohol denaturing plants with 
the exception of two or three maintained 
by reputable chemical and drug manu- 
facturing concerns for the denaturation of 
alcohol consumed on the premises. Under 
the provisions of the national prohibition 
act, however, something like seventy-five 
independent denaturing warehouses have 
been establishd. The majority of these 
concerns have been honestly and efficiently 
managed and their existence has proven 
of great convenience to manufacturers and 
dealers who have been enabled to secure 
from nearby sources supplies of denatured 
alcohol of any desirable formula. The 
bureau desires it understood that no gen- 
eral crusade has been set on foot against 
denaturing bonded warehouses and that 
there is no disposition to abolish or re- 
strict the Operations of those that have 


been legitimately conducted. Wherever 
illegal operations have been carrid on, 
however, vigorous measures will be em- 


ployed to bring about the prompt revoca- 
tion of permits. Believing that industry 
throughout the country fis now adequately 
served by the bonded denaturing ware- 
houses already in existence the bureau 
will scrutinize sharply all applications for 
the establishment of new plants. 


Amendment Regulations Concerning 
Confirmation Alcohol Orders 


An important reform was effected during 
the past year as the result of an amend- 
ment to the regulations obtained by our 
Washington representative rescinding the 
requirement previously in force that all 
requests for the confirmation of alcoho] 
orders, form 1410, addressed to prohibition 
directors by vendors of al] kinds of in- 
toxicating liquors, except quantities of 10 
gallons or less of alcohol, should be for- 
warded in separate letters by registered 
mail. The amendment permitted all re- 
quests forwarded on a single day to a 
single director to be mailed under one 
cover when accompanied by a _ schedule 
listing the enclosed requests. 

This amendment to section 432, regula- 
tion 60, afforded an important measure of 


relief to the wholesale drug trade which 
for sevéral years had carried a heavy 
burden of labor and expense. In the 


case of some of our members the annual 
cost of complying with the separate regis- 
tration requirement amounted to many 
hundred dollars and it has been estimated 
that the wholesale drug trade has been 
called upon to spend not less than $100,000 
per year for postage alone, to say nothing 
of a substantial expenditure for extra 
clerk hire. In addition the government 
spent a like sum unnecessarily, as prohibi- 


tion directors cannot use the franking 
privilege for the registration of mail. 
The general situation was much aggra- 


last when the increase 
from 10 to 15 cents 


vated on April 15 
tm registration fee 
became effective. 

The objections to this drastic require- 
ment were succinctly set forth in a memo- 
randum prepared by Mr. Crounse for the 
chief counsel of the prohibition unit in 
which he said: 

Doubtless for the purpose of throwing addi- 
tional safeguards about the procurement of 
alcohol the bureau in instituting the double 
confirmation requirement also directed that all 
vendors receiving permits to purchase, Form 
1410, from their customers should return same 
in separate registered envelopes to their pro- 
hibition directors with requests for certificates 
of confirmation and that the directors in for- 
warding such certificates should mail each one 
separately in a registered envelope. We have 
never been able to understand how these pre- 
cautions operated to safeguard the distribution 
of alcohol. On the contrary, experience has 
demonstrated that it would be difficult to de- 
vise a system productive of more confusion, 
uncertainty and loss of time than results from 
the necessity of forwarding and receiving per- 
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mits tq purchase in separate registered en- 
Velopes. In addition the cost has now come to 
be a heavy burden upon wholesale druggists 
and upon the Government as well, for prohibi- 
tion directors are obliged to use a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the funds at their dis- 
posal in the procurement of stamps for the 
purpose of registering the many thousands 
of confirmation certificates dispatched by them 
pursuant to the existing regulation. It would 
Seem to require no argument that there is far 
greater danger of loss or theft in the mails 
where permits to purchase are forwarded sep- 
arately than if sent under single cover, and 
obvious the opportunities for loss by mail 
mé sengers, clerks and other employes han- 
dling a large number of units are vastly 
greater than if the same were concentrated in 
a single package. If the present system is 
designed to prevent pilfering in the mails it 
can hardly be argued that the daily dispatch- 
ing of thousands of units scattering the same 
all over the country compares in safety with 
the mailing of same in comparatively large 
lots aceompanied by schedules which could be 
carefully checked against both by sender and 
re ipient. Under the existing system no check- 
ing is sible and the whe ile druggist 
who rece Say twenty, registered envelopes 
in the day’s incoming mails has no means of 
knowing whether or not permits to purchase 
have gone astray. 

Judge Britt referred Mr. Crounse’s 
communication to the Central Committee 
which accorded our representative a hear- 
ing and after careful investigation de- 
cided to revoke the requirement. 

bear in mind not only that in forwarding 
requests for confirmation the applications 
should be listed in a letter of trans- 
mittal, but also copies of the requests for 
confirmation and of the letter of trans- 
mittal should be preserved in the vendor's 
files. 


Mailing Price Lists Medicinal 
Liquors 


As a result of the officious activity of 
certain subordinate officials of the pro- 
hibition unit, wholesale druggists have 
been subjected during the past year to 
much annoyance concerning the mailing 
of their price lists of medicinal liquors. 
Certain of our members who published 
so-called house organs or elaborate prices 
current have had these publications held 
up on the ground that they were not 
bona fide price lists. The most extra- 
ordinary interference with the rights of 
jobbers to mail price lists of liquors was 
an attempt to limit the mailing of such 
lists to persons having permits to pur- 
chase all the various kinds of liquors 
mentioned therein, certain officials going 
so far as to hold that a price list carry- 
ing quotations on whiskey, rum, brandy, 
gin and wine, for example, could not 
legally be forwarded to a retail druggist 
having a permit to purchase whiskey, 
rum, brandy and gin but not wine. 

The attitude of the Post Office Depart- 
ment throughout this episode was both 
rational and fair and in every instance 
in which our Washington representative 
protested against the exclusion of price 
lists orders were promptly issued for the 
restoration of the mailing privilege. 

By direction of Judge Britt, chief coun- 
sel to the prohibition commission, tne 
entire matter of price lists was taken up 
comprehensively for careful consideration. 
It was finally decided to forego any at- 
tempt at differentiating between the 
classes of liquors handled by permit hold- 
ers to whom price’ lists were sent: also 
to allow price lists to be printed in house 
organs, provided such publications did 
not contain the paid advertising of other 
concerns than those issuing the organs 
and _s providing, further, that organs 
carrying such price lists are circulated 
only among individuals and concerns 
having permits to purchase liquor. 
Treasury decision 3711 in which the new 
ruling of the bureau respecting price 
lists of medicinal liquors was incorporated 
repeals sections 150, 151, 152, 153 and 2S4 
of regulations 60, and substitutes there- 
fore tne following: 

Sec. 150. Advertising. — Authorized manu- 
facturers and importers of liquors and whole- 
sale druggists may, either as principal, or 
through duly authorized agents (agents of 
manufacturers of liquors and importers of 


wine allowed to possess liquors and wine, 
as the cese may be, only é provided in 
Article XII) orally solicit orders from, and 


furnish price lists of liquors which they are 
authorized to sell, all persons permitted to 
purchase liquors. Such price lists may be sent 
separately, or incorporated with price lists 
and descriptions of other articles and prep- 
arations sold by such manufacturer, importer 
or wholesale druggists, or their duly authorized 
agents, in a catalogue, such as a_ so-called 
“house organ’’ or ‘“‘price current.’’ which does 
not contain any paid advertising and which 
is sent only to persons authorized to purchase 
liquors. Manufacturers of alcohol, and whole- 
sale druggists authorized to sell aleohol, may 
advertise the same in business pul ations or 
trade journals circulating generally among 
authorized manufacturers of alcoholic prep- 
arations. 

Sec. 284. Records on Form 1411 shall be 
open to inspection only as provided in Sec- 
tions 170 to 174, inclusive, except that a per- 
mittee shall, for the purposes specified n 
Section 150, be entitled to inspect the cards 
covering all persons permitted to purchase 
liquors. Directors will, therefore, so far as 
possible, without interference with the work 
in the directors’ offices, allow persons entitled 
to make such inspection, not only to inspect 
but, under supervision, in the directors’ of- 
fices, to copy names and addresses from cards, 
Form 1411. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
treasury decision above quoted was pro- 
mulgated May 23 last, certain post- 
masters have recently manifested ignor- 
ance of its provisions and it has been 
necessary to have them properly instruct- 
ed from Washington. Any member whose 
price lists are held up in the mails at 
any time should communicate promptly 
with our Washington representative. 


Ship Masters’ Requisitions for 
Medicinal Liquors 


Much inconvenience has been suffered 
in the past as the result of the provisions 
of section 1763, regulations 60, which pro- 
vided that masters of vessels must pur- 
chase supplies of liquers for medicinal 
purposes in quantities of less than 5 gal- 
lons from retail druggists onl/. This 
Situation has recently been remedied, 
however, as the result of the issuance 

at the instance of our Washington rep- 
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resentative of treasury decision 3736 
which permits ship masters to fill their 
requisitions by applying either to a 
wholesale or retail druggist. 

The regulations under which ship mas- 
ters are required to obtain the smail 
supplies of medicinal liquors which they 
are allowed to purchase for their crews 
and passengers are decidedly compli- 
cated. In every instance it is necessary 
for the master of the vessel to obtain 
a socalled certificate of medicinal need 
from a_ medical officer of the Public 
Health Service at the port in which the 
vessel is lying and to present same to the 
local prohibition director or his repre- 
sentative in order to obtain the necessary 
authority to purchase the desired liquor. 
In many cases after a ship master has 
complied with these requirements and 
secured an order on a certain retail drug- 
gist for the amount of liquor desired he 
found that such druggist did not have the 
quantity in stock even though the requi- 
sition called for less than 5 gallons. 

After careful investigation of the rep- 
resentations made on behalf of the shiv 
masters and the wholesale druggists the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue de- 
cided to allow the latter to sell liquors 
for ships’ stores in any quantity. Sec- 
tions 1765 and 1766, regulations 60, have 
been amended to read as fol- 


lows: 
At the time a medical officer of 
Health Service gives the master 


1 a certificate of medicinal need, 
will, proper under the cir- 
cumstances include in such certificate au- 
thority to purchase in a quantity less than 5 
wine gallons, and will name therein a manu- 


facturer, wholesale or retail druggist as ven- 
dor who holds a permit to sell under the act, 
from whom such purchase may be made. Such 
authority to purchase will author such mas- 
ter to purcnase from the vend therein named, 
and will authorize such vendor to sell the 
kind aad amount of liquor therein named. 
The master will deliver the vendor's copy of 
such certificate of medicinal need, Form 1539, 
to the vendor named, at the same time ex- 
hibiting to such vendor the master’s copy of 
such certificate. 
Sec. When the vendor named therein 
receives any certificate of medicinal need, on 
Form 1539, authorizing a purchase, and has 
been shown the master’s copy thereof, such 
vendor shall satisfy himself fully of the au- 
thenticity thereof, either by recognizing the 
handwriting and nature of the medical of- 
ficer of the Public Health Service or by 
calling upon such medical officer, personally, 
by telephone, or otherwise, to state whether 
such certificate of medicinal need with au- 
thority to purchase, was duly issued: and such 
vendor shall also make certain of the identity 
of the master of the vessel. If such certificate 
of medicinal need and authority to purchase 
is authentic, the master named therein may 
purchase, and the vendor named therein may 
sell, and either the master or the vendor may 
transport to the vessel the liquor authorized 
to be purchased. Upon delivery, the master 
shall sign a receipt indorsed on the vendor's 
copy of Form 1539 in order that the vendor 
may prove deliver and obtain credit on his 
records under his basic permit. 


Tax Reduction Legislation 


As the result of a rigid policy of econ- 
omy in the national expenditures en- 
forced by Pre ent Coolidge a current 
surplus in excess of $300,000,000 is ae- 
cumulating in the Treasury which in the 
opinion of Secretary Mellon and the Con- 
gressional leaders justifies another tax 
cut early in the coming Congress. To 
determine the amount of this reduction 
and the method of its application the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
will begin a series of sessions including 
hearings on October 19 for the purpose 
of framing a bill to be introduced im- 
mediately after Congress meets on De- 
cember 7. At least two weeks will be 
devoted to hearing financial experts, busi- 
ness men and the representatives of in- 
dustries which are still burdened by a 
remnant of war imposts including the so- 
called “nuisance” taxes. 

The Treasury Department will not un- 
dertake to direct the framing of the pro- 
posed tax reduction bill which will be 
drafted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It is an open secret, however, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
lieves that the welfare of the business 
community and in fact the people at large 
calls for a substantial reduction in in- 
dividual income taxes including both nor- 
mal and surtaxes. A revision of the nor- 
mal tax has been suggested with a re- 
duction of the maximum from 6 to 5 and 
possibly 4 percent. Secretary Mellon is 
strongly of the opinion that the present 
maximum surtax of 40 percent is un- 
reasonably high and is the principal 
cause of the diversion annually of billions 
of dollars of surplus incomes of men of 
large means from productive industrial 
channels to tax exempt State and muni- 
cipal securities. Mr. Mellon is believed 
to favor a maximum surtax of not to ex- 
ceed 20 percent and there is reason to be- 
lieve that he regards 15 percent as a more 
scientific maximum. Treasury experts 
who have made a deep study of the sub- 
ject are convinced that a maximum of 
normal tax and surtax should not exceed 
20 percent and that this rate would pro- 
duce an entirely satisfactory return. 

There are no indications that the ad- 
ministration will advocate a cut in the 
tax of 12% percent on the incomes of 
corporations nor is it probable that the 
department will favor any of the various 
projects for substituting a graduated 
corporation income tax. Efforts will be 
made by individual members of the House 
and Senate, however, to secure a reduc- 
tion in the corporation income tax to 10 
percent, This movement together with 
the project for reducing the maximum 
surtax on individual incomes will be op- 
posed by the so-called progressive element 
in both houses. 

It is believed that all the remaining 
nuisance taxes will be wiped out in the 
legislation soon to be framed. The cost 
of collecting these taxes, their diserimi- 
natory character and their restrictive ef- 
fect upon industrial development are uni- 
versally conceded. Nothing but a grave 
national emergency is Lkely to bring 
about their restoration in the future. 


The Tariff and the Tariff 


Commission 


sident Coolidge is believed to have 
squarely against so-called 


Pr 


set his face 


“tariff tinkering’ in the ‘coming Congress 
Although the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law has now been in force for a little 
more than three years the President feels 
that no emergency has been developed 
that would justify a comprehensive over- 
hauling of the schedules with the neces- 
sary incidental disturbance of commerce 
and industry. 

There has been considerable agitation 
in favor of the prompt repeal of the so- 
ealled flexible provisions of the tariff law 
under which the President may within 
certain limitations increase or decrease 
the duties levied by the present law. 
There can be no doubt that a number of 
industries have been disturbed as a re- 
sult of the filing of requests with the 
United States Tariff Commission for re- 
ductions in the duties on their products 
and although the President has shown a 
commendable degree of caution in con- 
sidering these applications and has acted 
upon but a handful of the two hundred 
or more requests for changes that have 
been made, the feeling is strong in cer- 
tain cuarters that the flexible provisions 
constitute a mischievous feature of the 
tariff law. Mr. Collidge, however, feels 
that there are two sides to the problem 
and that the power of the President to 
raise rates as well as reduce them may 
at any time prove of great value to a 
languishing industry. Believing that the 
flexible tariff is still in an experimental 
stage and should have a further test the 
President will oppose its abolition at the 
coming session. 

There is also high authority for the 
statement that the President will not give 
any support to the move for the abolition 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 
He agrees with many critics of the Com- 
mission that it has failed to carry out 
the functions for which it was created by 
Congress but this failure is believed to 
be largely due to the shortcomings of the 
personnel rather than to any _ inherent 
weakness in the theory underlying the 
ereation of the Commission. This body 
was intended by Congress as a fact-find- 
ing agency and it is possible that at the 
coming session supplemental legislation 
may be enacted clarifying the functions 
of the Commission and providing for its 
development along proper lines. 


Price Protection Legislation 


For the first time since the United 
States Supreme Court a dozen years ago 
declared that contracts between produc- 
ers and their distributors for the mainte- 
nance of resale prices of merchandise were 
illegal in the existing state of law, the 
great national trade organizations of the 
country, with negligible exceptions, have 
come together as a unit during recent 
months in support of a carefully drawn 
bill that will be urged in the next Con- 
gress as a substitute for the Stevens- 
Kelly, Merrit, Williams and Wyant bills. 
Practical agreement on the terms of the 
bill has been reached during the past 
sixty days and it is believed that before 
Congress meets arrangements will be ef- 
fected under the terms of which the au- 
thors of the four measures pending in 
the last Congress will consent to their 
Mou JO JOABJ UT [BMBIPYIIA 

Leading parts in the movement that 
has brought the price protection cam- 
paign to its present advantageous posi- 
tion have been played by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, by the 
American Fair Trade League, and by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. In the negotiaions which we hope 
will bring the national chamber into 
line with the leading trade associations 
of the country our own organization has 
been represented by R. R. Ellis, who has 
served as the chairman of the special 
committee appointed by the national 
chamber, and by our Washington repre- 
sentative, Mr. Crounse, who has been an 
active member of the general trade com- 
mittee selected by the American Fair 
Trade League to carry on these important 
and delicate negotiations. 

The national chamber of commerce has 
long been committed to the principle of 
price protection, the directors of the 
chamber having been instructed by a ref- 
erendum taken more than nine years ago 
to do everything in their power to secure 
the enactment by Congress of a law to 
legalize resale price contracts. Progress 
by the chamber has been delayed for one 
reason or another but more particularly 
because of difficulty in devising restric- 
tions upon the price maintenance privi- 
lege. Some difference of opinion also 
existed among the directors of the cham- 
ber respecting the merits of the various 
pending bills. During recent months. 
however, a majority of the directors of 
the chamber. have become fully 
aroused to the importance of secur- 
ing prompt and comprehensive legislation 
for the protection of good will and to 
enable producers of identified merchandise 
to co-operate with their distributors in 
maintaining rational scales of prices. 
There is certainly substantial cause for 
congratulation in the fact that the na- 
tional chamber of commerce is now pre- 
paring to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the other great trade bodies of the coun- 
try in demanding the early enactment of 
this important legislation by the Congress 
that assembles next December. 

The fact borne mind that 
the principle for which price protection 
a ivocates in this country are now battling 
and the proposition which they hope to 
see enacted into law are very simple. It 
does not contemplate a combination of 
manufacturers or merchants to freeze out 
every retailer who undertakes to cut a 
price. Tt merely proposes that Congress 
shall make legal what the supreme court 
says are illegal in view of the present 
state of the law: namely, voluntary con- 
tracts which may be entered into between 
manufacturers and merchants for the 
maintenance of resale prices fixed by the 
producers. No manufacturer would be 
oblived to utilize these contracts unless 
he desired to do so and no retailer would 
he compelled to sign such a contract if 
for any reason he deemea {ft to be against 
his interest. 

Your committee hopes that in connec- 
tion with the active work of presenting 
this issue to the appropriate Congressional 
committees and urging prompt action 
upon Congress the leaders of the move- 
ment will have your hearty and con- 
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tinuous support. The prospect for ulti- 
mate success was never brighter than 
today and we are confident that if the 
interested trades will bring this great 
issue to the attention of their Senators 
and Representatives with the earnestness 
and v.gor which it warrants we shall see 
the enactment of a well balanced price 
protection law in the coming Congress. 


Reform Methods Federal Trade 


Commission 


An important reform has recently been 

in the methods of the Federal 
Commission. Rules for conserva- 
tizing the practice with respect to the 
issuing of complaints and concerning the 
jurisdiction the commission have been 
issued and received by the business com- 
munity with unanimous expressions of 
approval. The reforms are counted upon 
also put end the movement 
Congress to abolish the commission which 
had gained considerable momentum as 
the result of the development in the 
commission of radical policies and the 
repeated overruling of its decrees by the 
Federal courts of last resort. 

The purpose the commission 
adopting new rules which were formulated 
after a recent change in personnel is to 
help and not hinder American business. 
Three important changes are provided in 
the new rules all of which are along the 
lines of sanity, helpfulness and increased 
efficiency. 

No complaint will be hereafter issued 
by the commission until the respondent 
has been given an opportunity for a pri- 
vate hearing. This change will prevent 
the irremediable injury which has so often 
been suffered by innocent parties against 
whom the commission has issued without 
investigation complaints that have been 
widely published in the daily press with 
no opportunity for the respondent to 
present his side of the case. It has fre- 
quently occurred that after the issue has 
been joined in such case and evidence 
taken at great cost both to the govern- 
ment and to the respondents the commis- 
sion has decided that there was really no 
basis for the charge. In the meantime, 
however, the publicity given to the com- 
plaint has worked great injury to the 
innocent victims who have had no one to 
look to to make good the heavy financial 
loss. 

The second change involves a swéeping 
reform that has already substantially _re- 
duced the docket of the commission. This 
change is set forth by the commission in 
the following new rule: 

Hereafter it shall be the policy of the com- 
mission not to entertain proceedings of alleged 
unfair practices where the alleged violation of 
law is a purely private controversy redressable 
in the courts except where said practices sub- 
stantially tend to suppress competition as af- 
fecting the public. In all such cases there 
must be three parties involved, the respondent, 
the competitor injured and the public. In cases 
where the alleged injury is one to a competitor 
only and is redressable in the courts by an 
action by the aggrieved competitor and the 
interest of the public is not substantially in- 
volved, the proceeding will not be entertained. 

In holding that the public must be a 
party in interest before complaints will 
be considered the commission will no 
doubt save a vast amount of time and 
money and the government will cease to 
serve as a catspaw for unscrupulous 
persons desiring to invoke its power tor 
the injury of business rivals. Many 
thousands of cases involving nothing 
more than private quarrels without the 
slightest interest to the public have been 
made the subject of formal | complaints 
during the life of the commission. The 
great majority of these cases have been 
dismissed after investigation, but in some 
of the controversies the commission has 
allowed itself to be used for the purpose 
of squaring private grudges or to preju- 
dice court actions subsequently brought 
for the recovery of monetary damages. 

Perhaps the most important of the in- 
novations made by the Commission 1s the 
adoption of a rule that wherever possible 
cases shall be settled by stipulation in lieu 
of prosecution, A very large percentage 
of the well founded complaints served by 
the commission are susceptible to the 
settlement in this manner with a great 
saving in time and money both to the 
Government and to the respondents. 

The commission has undoubtedly gone 
a long way toward reinstating itself in 
the confidence of the business community 
by the adoption of these reforms. The 
action taken has been most timely as 
there has recently been a surprising :n- 
crease in the development in Congress 
of sentiment in favor of the abolition of 
the commission. As is usual] in such 
eases, however, the pendulum is now 
swinging in the opposite direction and 
within the past month notice has been 
given by certain radical members of the 
Senate and House that they will oppose 
the continuance of the commission on the 
ground that its policies have become re- 
actionary, President Coolidge is under- 
stood to strongly favor the retention of the 
commission and there is little reason to 
believe that the movement for its aboli- 
tion will make any substantial headway 


in the near future. 


Honest Paint Legislation 


‘ aint” 

gress a drastic so-called “honest paint 

measure is not lik to cause anxiety 
during the coming session. The balance 


bloc in the last Con- 


of sas eld by the 
f power held b3 in neither 


gress has been destroyed and t 
house will this contingent be strong 
enough to enforce its decrees. In the 
Senate two of the block leaders, including 
the author of the most radical paint bill 
thus far presented, have passed away 
and no one is left who is regarded as a 
special champion of this movement. 

A pure paint law drafted on conserva~ 
tive lines would stand an excellent chance 
of passage in the new Congress but meas- 
ures calling for formula disclosure, em- 
bodving severe restrictions upon the use 
of ingredients frequently employed by 
reputable manufacturers and drastic ad- 
ministrative provisions are not looked up- 
with favor by the leaders of either 
House or Senate. The passing of the rule 
of radicalism in Congress is certainly 
a cause for congratulation to the entire 
business community. 


on 
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The threat of the so-called “progre ssive 
Lon" of the Senate to force through Con- 
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Section 2—State Legislation 


he fact that there were 

gular State legislative ses- 

sions in the drug trade may well 
congratu itself on the small number 
of bills fecting the trade which became 
law. The defeat, by vary narrow mar- 
gin, to be s of the proposed prohibi- 
tion law in Pennsylvania indicates a 


action against the exploitation 


strong 


of legislators by ultra-fanatical grcups. 
The pressure from the so-called reform 
organizations on the Pennsylvania legis- 


character that might well 
instil the well-balanced citizen with some 
fears were similar groups to put their 
efforts behind pet schemes which do not 
consider the rights of the majority of 
property owners. Organized opposition 
on the part of the drug trade, chemical 
manufacturing industry, food industry 


latprs was © 


including wholesale grocers and confec- 
tioners, as well as a strong array of 
medical men, professional pharmacists 


and chemists constituted the opposition to 
the radical and impractical proposals of 
those behind the so-called “Pinchot” drug 
bills. These measures failed to consider 
the reasonable requirements of industry 
or trade and the construction of the bills 
was such as to render them incapable of 
satisfactory amendment. 

In Iowa a similar situation was found 
because of the murderous acts of some 
individuals in supplying a compound con- 
taining wood alcohol to degenerate alco- 
holic habitues with death as the result. 
Just how legislation contemplating the 
regulation of the drug and chemical in- 
dustry can possibly correct the morals of 
such criminals is difficult to comprehend, 
yet the proposal was very seriously con- 


sidered of limiting or so restricting the 
sale of all articles containing or made 
by the use of any form of denatured 


alcohol as to tie the hand of almost every 
line of trade with a net of detail records, 
a system of spying supervision such as 
would have proved a great burden on the 
public, Persistent opposition to the meas- 
ure resulted in its final amendment so as 
to eliminate from its provisions all ar- 
ticles except so-called ‘canned heat.’ 


President Andrews:—We will suspend 


relv *k sh: we 
to be back here at twelve o’clock sharp, W , 
committee is very anxious to have us go up 
lake. 


tainment 
through a very interesting part of the 
o’ciock. 


(A recess was taken at 11:45 o'clo 

veting reconvened at 12:15 o’clock, President > And 
President Andres . ng will please come to order. 
legislative committee report. 
of wholesale druggists tomorrow and will 
e desire to have him. oe ‘ 
special committee on prohibition problems, 


President Andrews :—The meeti 

We will suspend the discussion on the 
will be present at the informal meeting 
be glad to discuss it further with us, if w 

I will now call for the next report, 
Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, chairman. 


Prohibition Problems 
Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—This re- 
port is really an abstract of the report we 
have just heard, but it is only a page and 
a half, and therefore, I think it would be 


well to read it, but before reading it I 
want to speak of the great danger that 


was averted when the Cramton bill was 
defeated. It came within an ace of pass- 
ing and after Mr. Crounse had secured a 
hearing, he sent in a hurry call and the 
chairman of your committee went down to 
Washington to attend the hearing. The 
Senate committee room was jammed full 
of people, Anti-Saloon Leaguers and men 
interested in the legitimate use of alcohol, 
and the tension was very great. Every- 
body knew that the whole thing was in 
the balance, and the users of alcohol knew 
that millions of dollars were at stake, and 
the fanatical prohibitionists felt that it 
was a step toward the abolishing of alco- 
hol for the industries. 

The Senate committee seemed to feel the 
seriousness of the situation and one of two 
of the members took occasion to heckle the 
speakers. I think I was third or fourth 
on the list, and after the man who spoke 
before I did had made a very good argu- 
ment against the bill, one of the Senators 
said, “Do you favor prohibition; do you 
believe in the Volstead act; do you think 
it ought to be enforced?” 

And this man said, “Well, 
don’t believe in the Volstead 
against it.” 

And the Senator smiled and said, “Well, 
we will know how to discount what you 
say.” 

JT thought it was a most improper atti- 
tude on the part of the Senator, and with 
a certain amount of audacity when I spoke 
up, the first thing I said was: “It seems 
to be essential to qualify here as one who 
is in favor of law enforcement. First of 
all I want to say that I have a right to 
be in favor of it because my grandfather's 
grandfather was the first Chief Justice of 
the United States and started law enforce- 
mnt in this country.” 

That seemed to impress them—or 


honestly I 
act, I am 


de- 


press them, in a way. And so with a 
view to breaking the ice I said, “Unless 


you come back at me with the charge that 
it is far better to be an ancestor than to 
have ancestry I am happy to announce 
that yesterday my ninth grandchild was 
born.” 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: 


an obnoxious revenue 
measure was passed levying an almost 
prohibitive 10 to 20 percent on toilet ar- 
ticles. The tax commission, probably be- 
cause cf the widespread evasion of the 
tax, has modified the rate so as to reduce 
it to 5 percent of the retail price of such 
articles when sold to consumers, Dis- 
criminatory taxes of this sort are un- 
sound and unfair and should be opposed 
wherever seriously considered. 

In a number of States the so-called “re- 
stricted ownership” bills have appeared. 
These measures are designed to limit the 
ownership of retail drug stores to phar- 
macists. This is a measure which your 
committee believes to be economically un- 
sound and therefore undesirable even for 
emergency purposes. It much easier 
to enact a bad law than to secure the re- 
peal thereof. Unenforceable laws or 
measures are so restrictive and oppressive 
as to be observed mainly in the breaking 
or evasion are a menace to our govern- 
ment. These restrictive measures we re- 
gard as coming within this classification. 
~ Standard Remedies Publishing Com- 
pany will shortly issue a supplement to 
the Compilation of State Pure Drug Laws. 
This supplement will contain il] the 
amendments, new laws and changes made 
by the States in 1924 and 1925. A form 
of sticker will be devised to be inserted 
in the basic volume to show which laws 
have been modified and thus enable easy 
reference to the supplement. Members 
who have use for this werk will be sup- 
plied upon application to the secretary. 

No attempt has been made to sum- 
marize all the legislation proposed nor to 
consider the details of any bill. Our ref- 
erences are merely illustrative and _in- 
tended to impress upcn members the im- 
portance of keeping ever awake when 
legislatures are in session, organizing well 
within the States, co-operating wth the 
entire industry in seeking to defeat per- 
nicious legislation and aiding in desirable 
legislaton that whatever laws are 
necessary may so be framed and so con- 
structed as to impose no hardships on 
legitimate business while at the same time 
adequate to accomplish their desired pur- 


poses. 


In South Carolina 


is 


so 


the discussion, and if you will all pledge 
will take a short recess. The enter- 
on deck as we are passing 
back promptly at twelve 


Please get 


. D. Andrews presiding. 


Mr. Crounse 


Immediately there were cheers, it was 
most unexpected, and then after that they 
paid attention to the argument In favor of 
civil service and the mere statement of the 
efforts that Mr. Haynes had made to 


Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin 


Chairman 
Committee Prohibition Problems 


handicap the use of industrial alcohol, 
how some of his subordinates had said, 
‘You call it aleohol for the industry, but 


we call it booze.” 
That whole attitude was shown up, and 


I am_ sure it had a great deal to do in 
swinging the balance in favor of good 
sense, 


Report Special Committee Prohibition 
Enforcement 


While the special committee on prohi- 
bition enforcement has carried on during 
the past year by virtue of its reappoint- 


ment, the general subject has received 

ch close attention at the hands of the 
committee on legislation and is dealt with 
bys the committee in its annual report in 
' ! that it is hardly necessary for 
us ) re than present the briefest 
possibl nary of the development of 
the pust 

Changes vreat significance to the 
alcohol-using i:dustries have taken place 
since we met a year ago The Cramton 
bill, which, like its forerunner, the Ernst- 
Wood bill, we had consistently opposed 
chiefly for the reason that it placed our 


industry wholly in the hands of an ultra- 
radical official, was in an advantageous 
position on the Senate calendar when 
Congress met last December. Neverthe- 
this highly objectionable bill was 


less, 


beaten after a most energetic campaign 
in which the active work was directed 
by an allied committee of alcohol users 


of which our Washington 
served as secretary. 

The defeat of the Cramton 
the way for the adoption by the President 
and Secretary of the T sury of an 
entirely new plan of prohibition enforce- 
ment which is now worked out under the 
direction of Gen. Lincoln CC. Andrews, 
recently appointed assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of the prohibition 
unit. The Andrews plan, ealled, is 
based upon two well-defined principles, 
namely, the vigorous enforcement of the 
policing provisions of the Volstead act 
and the sane and business-like supervision 
of the alecohol-using industries. Six years 


representative 


bill cleared 


so 


of practicsl experience .iaving demon- 
strated the impossibility of finding men 
capable of energetically enforcing the 


police provisions of the law while at the 


same time dealing with legitimate in- 
dustry along rational and reasonably 
liberal lines, the plan worked out by 


Gen. Andrews provides what we have 
long sought, a substantially complete di- 
vorcement of the two functions. After 
reorganizing enforcement districts with 
new boundaries and with numerous 
changes in personnel, for the purpose of 
reforming conditions previously existing, 
Gen. Andrews, pursuant to a policy of de- 
centralization, has vested in the twentv- 
four prohibition administrators who con- 
stitute his field lieutenants a large part of 
authority heretofore exercised by the pro- 
hibition commissioner, Each administrator 


has been assigned two assistants, the 
Senior of whom has been placed in charge 
of the permissive n 


work of the district in- 
cluding complete Supervision of permit 
holders, while the junior will direct the po- 
licing of law violators, The senior assist- 


gate are being selected from men of the 
roadest industrial experience obtainable 
and will direct an adequate force of in- 


spectors and agents, chiefly chemists and 
pharmacists secured through the civil ser- 
vice, in lieu of the more or Jess incom e- 
tent = agents heretofore appointed. in 
tat ance with the political “spoils sys- 

No such radical change 
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sought and especially in the caliber of 
the men obtainable to carry out this great 
reform. The meager salaries paid by the 
government and the unfortunate reputa- 


tion which the enforcement service has 
earned make it difficult to induce com- 
petent men of character to accept these 


places, and nearly all who have done so 


have made substantial financial sacrifices 
and have looked upon the work as a 
patriotic public service. 

Your special committee heartily in- 
dorses the plea of your legislative com- 
mittee that our members shall co-operate 
cheerfully with the government in the 
effort to Make a complete success of this 


important administrative experiment, 
showing a commendable spirit of patience 


and forbearance in meeting the minor 
but more or less vexatious problems in- 
separable from the working out of a proj- 
ect at once so novel and so comprehen- 
sive in character. 


Dr. Schieffelin :—There is just one thing 
to be said, and that is, that the bulletins 
sent out from the N. W. D. A. office 
ought to be read and learned and inwardly 
digested, because more than half of the 
inquiries that come regarding alcohol are 
already answered in those bulletins and 
have to be answered over again in letters. 


R as that outlined Those things are i “te . r} be 
can be 10se things are important enough to be 
without Some friction, studied and to be heeded. 
hardship, and annoyance and want say again that Mr. 
alization of the objects is a statesman as well as a diplomat. 
Preside ‘ 
SF tent poe nt Andrews :—Is there any one who would like to discuss this report? 
action. ere are no objections it will be referred to the board of control for 
a call w. FF. Geary to the chair, please, 
lairman Geary.—I wi Ww wort : 
the vill now call on Mr. Bogart for the comittee’s report on 
F. G. Bogart presented the following report :— 


Report Committee President’s Address 


Your committee commend to our mem- 
bers a very careful reading of the presi- 
dent’s address. It is a thorough review 
of conditions as they exist and filled with 
information which we should all ponder 
carefully. We suggest that you give par- 
ticular attention to the matter discussed 
by our president covering price main- 
tenance or sales control and the matter of 


distribution. We believe that the presi- 
dent’s address should be put into the 
hands of all our people promptly and 


recommend that it be printed in pamphlet 
form as soon as may be and mailed to ail 
our members in sufficient quantity for the 
use of the heads of departments. 

Our president mentions the work of 
the Harvard bureau and recommends that 
their services be continued. Your com- 
mittee recall that in the report given by 
the representative of the Harvard bureau 
he had _ specific recommendations to 
make about the continuance of work of 
similar kind. We recommend, therefore, 
that his sxgaestions be referred to the 
board of control, they to work out plans 
for the future. 


Education Committee 


Your committee have considered the 
recommendation carefully and recommend 
that further and careful Study be given wo 
the question under consideration. They 
feel that there is an element of danger in 
setting up a campaign to be known as a 
campaign of education for the retail drug- 
gists. Our recommdation is that plans be 
Started in co-operation with retailers by 
which we may directly contribute to the 
building up and success of their business 
alone merchandising lines. We com- 
mend the suggestion of education through 
colleges of Pharmacy and recommend 
that the committee have prepared suitable 
addresses which might be in printed form 
and studied by our members, enabling 
them to appear whenever opportunity 
presents itself, before classes and deliver 
Suitable addresses. 


Chairman Geary :—You have heard the 


address. What is your pleasure? 
Charles Gibson :—I 


Mr. President, may I just aside say a word 
about that recommendation? We would 
not have it understood that the commit- 
tee were in the slightest uegree opposed 
to the work proposed, except that growing 
out of their experience they have a feel- 
ing that, if we should set up a cam- 
paign and call it a campaign of educa- 
tion for the retailer, we would find a re- 
sistance growing up. and the committee’s 
opinion is suggested in the further rec- 
ommendation that the nearest way to 
reach the heart of our retail friends is 
the way that we reach one another's 
hearts, to show them a method by which 
they may become better merchants and 
make more money. Therefore, the rec- 
ommendation as it is written. 


Arbitration 


growing movement. In the 
beginning. was arbitration § in its 
truest sense. Laws are now being created 
to make the findings of arbitration boards 
final under the law. This movement is 
being furthered principally by members 
of the bar association. Will it lead 
finally to litigation before arbitration 
boards, which may become as_ burden- 
some as litigation through the courts? 
We recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to carefully investigate and study 


This is a 
it 


this question. It is of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify a careful study and a 
full report at our next meeting. 


Expenses Officers and Committee- 


men 

We recommend that 

by resolution that the necessary and 

proper expenses of all officers and com- 
mitteemen be paid from the treasury. 

Your committee compliment our presi- 


we go on record 


dent on his clear understanding of the 
problems before us and thank him for 
his very excellent report. 


report of the committee on president's 


move that the report be adopted and the recommendations 


adopted 
(The motion was regularly seconded.) 
Chairman Geary :—The matter is now open for discussion, if there is any. 
(The question was called for.) : 
Chairman Geary:—All those in favor of the motion for the acceptance of 
the report of the committee on president's address and the adoption of the rec- 
ommendations contained therein will say. “aye”; contrary, “no.” It is so ordered. 


President Andrews resumed the chair.) 
new 
announcement 


President Andrews :—Is there 
(Mr. Bogart made an 
and Secretary Waterbury announced an 


any 


informal 


business to come 
concerning the 
meeting 


before this meeting? 
dinner tomorrow night, 
tomorrow afternoon.) 


President Andrews :—Are There any other announcements or any other business? 


If not. we stand adjourned until 


tomorrow 


morning at nine o'clock, sharp. 


The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 o'clock. 


Thursday, 


October 


Fourth Session, Thursday Forenoon 


The meeting convened at 9.45 o'clock, Thursday mornin 


Andrews in the chair. 


President Andrews:—Will the meeting 


with President 8S. D. 


please come to order? 


We will call for the reading of the minutes of the third session. 
(Secretary Waterbury read the minutes of the third session.) 


President Andrews: 
pleasure? 
H. H. Robinson:- 


approved as read, 


-You have heard 


the reading of the minutes; what is your 


[ move that the minutes of the third session be accepted and 


(The motion was regularly seconded and carried.) 


Andrews 
the 


President 
today yesterday on 


boat. 


—-We were fortunate in disposing of part of our business to 


The main business before us this morning is to listen to the report from the board 


of control. I understand they will be 


ready shortly. 


In the meantime, if there is 


any new business to come before us, We might take it up at this time. 
F. FE. Bogart:—I would like first to give a notice, if you please, and then I have 


another matter to bring up. 
(Mr. 


Transportation Activity Urged 


Mr. gart:—I 


ask the privilege of 
opening a question that was closed yes- 
terday, a matter of transportation. I was 
not present when Mr. Schieffelin read his 
report; I wanted to be but was unavoid- 
ably out of the room, 

It has seemed to me for some time, Mr, 
President, that we ought to make an ac- 
tive committee out of our transportation 
committee. The reports that they bring 
us are splendid, as he says, upon the 


Bogart made a hotel and banquet announcement.) 


problems of transportation, but we are 
utterly inactive in the matter of trans- 
portation. As a matter of fact, there are 
constantly going on changes that are 
serious and momentous, and I have never 
heard that our representatives have been 
present at a hearing on rates or matters 
pertaining to transportation, and it is my 
belief that the chairman of our commit- 
tee should always be on hand when there 
is an important hearing on transportation 
matters. If he isn’t there to appear with 
some case of his own, at least he ought 
to be there so as to become thoroughly 


= 
i 
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posted and bring back to us the proper 
information, because I regard it as our 
duty to guard those matters in the inter- 
ests of our customers as well as our- 
selves, to the end that rates may not be 
unfair or unjust. At the present time 
there are going on hearings that are ex- 
ceedingly important, and almost every 
trade body in the United States is there 
to observe for the benefit of their people, 
but think are not. raise the 
question as to whether others don't feel 
the same way and whether we wouldn't 
want to make our transportation commit- 
tee a committee to study these problems 
day by day as they go along and be in 
touch with the actual transportation mat- 
ters of the country. 

I submit that to you as something to be 
discussed rather than for a resolution at 
this moment. 

President Andrews:—I think Mr. Bo- 
gart has made a very valuable suggestion, 
and I would like to know if there aren't 
others who would like to be heard on this 
point? 

H. D. Faxon:—I would like to make an 
inquiry. It is a very difficult thing to 
find a wholesale druggist to act as chair- 
man of this committee who is qualified 
and who has the time to go into the mat- 
ter of rates, and so forth. That calls 
for expert work and a good deal of time. 

Mr. Bogart:—Only to a certain extent. 
We have had a chairman during the past 
year, Whose report I did not hear, but I 
know he has given time to the study of it. 
That chairman has in his place no doubt 
quite a competent transportation man 
who would work with him and who would 
always be prepared to give him help in 
these things. 

Most of these matters don't call for as 
much expert knowledge as we suspected 
they do, because we don't get close to 
them, and if we are to really render our 
people valuable service, we must know 
the things that are going on, we must 
participate in the things that are going 
on, and after a while we will be very 
much more enlightened, because, with- 
out any criticism at all—and I am just 
the same as all the rest of you—lI have 
observed that when our reports have been 
made here, we have scarcely appreciated 
those reports because, as a matter of fact, 
most of us are not paying very much at- 
tention to the transportation matter. I 
Want to tell you that the transportation 
proposition is a very big thing in the dis- 
tribution of goods today. 

President Andrews:—Thank you, Mr. 
Bogart. 

William Jay Schieffelin, Jr.:—I can't 
help feeling somewhat the way Mr. Faxon 
does, that to attend hearings in different 
parts of the country is pretty hard for 
the average officer of a wholesale drug 
company. 

As chairman of this committee for the 
last year, after consultation with Mr. 
Waterbury, we decided to concentrate for 
this one year on one fairly smal! point, 
in which we were fairly successful, and 
the recommendations of study of delivery 
problems for next year, how far whole- 
salers should pay their own transportation 
charges, are not as comprehensive as Mr. 
Bogart’s very important recommenda- 
tions, and I would like to ask whether, 
without adding too much to our Wash- 
ington representative whose dealings 
have been almost entirely with the im- 
portant matter of legislation, as these 
problems that he has been mainly con- 
cerned with for the last few years be- 
come settled and improved, it wouldn't be 
possible for him to attend any such hear- 
ings as take place in Washington? In 
other words, if Mr. Bogart’s suggestion 
is going to be followed out, it seems to 
me that the association ought to have 
some special representative who could 
work with the official chairman of the 
committee the way Mr. Crounse works 
with Mr. Kline and Dr. Schieffelin. 

Secretary Waterbury:—May I have a 
word? 

If a case is before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the rules of procedure 
are very technical. They are like any 
other governmental bureau; there are 
certain fixed rules, with the result that 
there has been developed a special class 
of representative who devotes practically 


all his activity to proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Wil- 
liam Gibson, who was chairman of this 
committee on transportation (now deliv- 
ery and traffic) a few years ago and I, 
on two or three occasions went to Wash- 
ington before the examiners and repre- 
sentatives of the commission on issues 
in which the trade was interested. We 
were absolutely lost because the experts 
and special representatives, with their 
rate data and actuarial calculations of 
one kind or another, were the ones who 
were the qualified representatives and 
the people who were heard by the com- 
mission. Trades that were directly con- 
cerned were represented by those people 
who put in the appearances for the indus- 
tries involved. 

In the case of classification changes and 
matters of that sort, in our own Eastern 
district, the New York office has appeared 
on a number of oecasions, and so tar we 
have not liad any serious changes be- 
cause, upon entering proper protest, sup- 
ported by the local area trade association 
such as the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, our interests have 
been well protected. 

As to whether Mr. Crounse could carry 
on that work, I am not prepared to say. 


Romaine Pierson 
Chairman 


Committee Convention Rates and 
Routes 


has always taken the position that 
is not qualified to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on rate mat- 
ters. 

President Andrews:—Is there any one 
else who would like to discuss this im- 
portant subject? 

Charles Gibson:--We have an executive 
committee. Couldn't we refer this matter 
to the executive committee and let them 
bring back some suggestion or some 
recommendation? If that is in order, I 
would so move, Mr. President. 

President Andrews:—I think that is 
very proper, Mr. Gibson. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Groover.) 

President Andrews:—It has been regu- 
larly moved and seconded that this sub- 
ject be referred to the executive com- 
mittee, and I presume with the thought 
that they may direct the committee 
chairman to follow the suggestions of Mr, 
Bogart, if practical. 

Charles Gibson:—Yes, exactly. 

(The president put the question, and 
the motion was carried unanimously.) 


President Andrews:—The secretary has some communications which he will read 


at this time. 


Secretary Waterbury:—We have received the following telegram from C. F. Shoe- 


maker, Philadelphia, former president: 


Congratulations and best wishes for success of meeting. 

This is one from C, Cary Peter, Louisville, who is a former president:— 

Your greetings heartily reciprocated. Loyalty, integrity, and good will have held the asso- 
ciation together and will solve the problems of today as they have in the past. Keep hope and 


courage and win. 


This is a telegram from Edgar D. Taylor, Richmond, former president:— 


Accept my sincere heartfelt thanks for the 
appre 
bers of our association. Kind regards to all. 


telegram received. Can assure you it is highly 
iated and I hope that the meeting now being held will result in great good to the mem- 


This is one from Charles 8S. Martin, Nashville, former president:— 


Telegram just received. Me 
convention will equal or surps 


t gratifying and deeply appreciated. Hope and believe present 
in fellowship and helpfulness high standard of previous years. 


President Andrews:—The next order of business is the reports of the board of 
control. We sent word to them and trust they will be here in a few moments, 


Don't go away. 


Is there any unfinished business to come before this convention? Is there any 


> 


new business? 


Distribution Advertising 

Dr. F. L. Humphreys:—I have a resolu- 
tion that I would like to present to this 
convention. It is forty-one years since I 
attended the last meeting of this body, 
and during that long interval I have had 
no connection with business or with this 
body, or any similar organization. I have 
had to go into professional life by the 
death of various members of the Hum- 
phreys family, as I am the last of the 
Mohicans, so to speak, and I have sud- 
denly been projected into an unaccus- 
tomed position and | hardly know exactly 
where we stand, but I wish to offer the 
following resolution, which I have put into 
shape somewhat suddenly, so that it may 
be a bit crude. 

Resolved: That a committee be appointed tu 
examine the provisions of the Canadian postal 
laws regarding distribution by postmasters of 
literature sent in hulk, with the view of ob- 
taining in this country suitable legislation se- 
curing the same advantages 

As I understahd it, you can send to 
the various postmasters in the Canadian 
towns and ask the number of deliveries 
that he makes, that is to say, the number 
of deliveries. He will send you the num- 
ber that his carriers deliver to. You send 
him your literature in bulk and he under- 
takes to see that his carrier will leave 


one of your books in every Rouse he visits. 

Now this country has various agencies 
which we employ, or which we can use, 
for instance, the directories, which are a 
very poor method, or the telephone direc- 
tory, which is not very much better, but 
in each case we have to address and 
stamp each individual piece of literature 
and many of them are miscarried and 
many go to addresses that have changed 
and to people who have died, and all that 
sort of thing. 

As I understand it, you send it to the 
pastmaster and he sends you the number 
that he delivers to and you ship the mat- 
ter to him in bulk. That is a great sav- 
ing of time, money and effort. It seems 
to me if we could appoint a committee to 
look into the wisdom of this thing and 
see if there are real advantages, and if 
these are we can profit by them, It 
won't take long to find out and then seek 
suitable legislation. 

Of course, one such organization as this 
would hardly be able to bring enough in- 
fluence to bear in Washington to secure 
legislation, but someone has got to start 
the ball rolling and if we, in concerted 
action With similar bodies, bring pressure 
to bear at Washington, you will have ho 
trouble in securing the law or any ad- 
vantages that may come with it. 


President Andrews:—Dr. Humphreys, 
would you object to an amendment to your 
resolution, that instead of referring it to 
a committee it be turned over to our 
executive committee to take such action 
as they see is desirable? 

Dr. Humphreys:—Not in the least. 

President Andrews:—I think that pos- 
sibly that would be the quickest and 
easiest way to handle it. 


President Andrews:—The board of 
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Dr. Humphreys:—I make that amend- 
ment then. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the motion, or resolution, of Dr. Hum- 
phreys in respect to a study of the Can- 
adian postal act in respect to bulk mail- 
ing, and unless I hear some objections 
this will be handed to the executive com- 
mittee to consider. 

(No objections were raised.) 


now ready report. Mr. Van 


Gorder, will you step forward, please, and make your report? 


Report the Board Control 


A. H. Van Gorder:—The committee re- 
ports presented this year are unusually 
good. A careful study of these reports 
by the board of control demonstrated their 
great value, and our members are urged 
to apply the recommendations contained 
therein to their own business, t®us not 
only benefiting themselves, but it is only 
in this way that they can show a due 
appreciation for the careful and extended 
Work done by the committees. 

Perhaps at no session have the commit- 
tee reports been presented with more 
promptness than this year. It is very 
desirable, however, that the board of 
control become fully acquainted with 
the subject matter of the various com- 
mittee reports, and it is, therefore, sug- 
gested that the committees for the com- 
ing year be urged to complete their re- 
ports from thirty to sixty days before the 
annual Meeting convenes. 

The chairmen and members of the fol- 
lowing committees have spent a very 
considerab’e amount of time and thought 
in the preparation of their reports. In the 
view of the board these reports neces- 
sitate no particular action on the part of 
the convention. They have, therefore, 
been included all under one head, and 1 
will read them:— 

The secretary's report, the national 
councillor representing the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, delegates to National 
Drug Trade Conference, committee on 
drug market, committee on employment 
and welfare problems, committee on trade 
marks, committee on local associations, 
committee on prohibition enforcement, 
committee on quality of medicinal prod- 
ucts, committee on delivery and traffic. 

There reports have all been approved 
by the board of control. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 


the report of the board of control with 
respect to these special reports. 
your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the 


What is 


Van Gorder 


Chairman 
Board Control 


report of the board of control with respect 
to these several reports be accepted.) 
President Andrews:—Is there any dis- 
cussion? All i nfavor please signify by 
saying “aye’; contrary “no”; the motion 
is carried. 


Report Special Lines 


Mr. Van Gorder:—Next is the report 
of the committee on special lines: 

The efforts of this new committee have 
been conducted the commendable 
way and the results obtained thoroughly 
warranted the creation of this new com- 
mittee on special lines. It is the sincere 
desire of the board of contro) that the 
work so ably begun may be continued in 
the future for the benefit of the associa- 
tion members, 

Caution is urged in reviewing the figures 
given in the paper covering the estimated 
value of electrical appliances sold in 1924, 
which naturally contains a very large 
proportion of sales of electrical washing 
machines, mangles, fireless cookers, ete., 
in larger units than would be merchan- 
diseable through the normal channels of 
the wholesale druggist. 

We urge that our members review this 
report thoroughly so as to get the full 
benefit of the very valuable information 
that it contains. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the report of the board on the committee 
on special lines, what is your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the board of control on the com- 
mittee on special lines be accepted as 
presented, ) 


President Andrews:—You have heard 
the motion and second that the report be 
accepted, All in favor signify by saying 


“ave; contrary ‘no’; the motion is car- 
ried. 


Report Insurance 


Mr. Van Gorder:—This is the report of 
the board on the committee on insurance: 

This committee has quite exhausted the 
subject of insurance in its able report. 
We congratulate them on the thorough- 
ness in which this always interesting phase 
of our business has been handled. We 
particularly commend to the attention of 
our members the expression in this re- 
port that it is wise to employ only one 
broker to handle the entire line of in- 
surance and that all policies expire at the 
end of the fiscal year. We also recom- 
mend that our members study the advis 
ability of purchasing, use and occupancy 
insurance and commend for their consider- 
ation druggists’ defense liability insurance. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the report of the board on committee of 
insurance Peport, what is your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded variously 
that the report of the board on the com- 
mittee on insurance be accepted as pre- 
sented.) 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the motion and the second to it, all those 
in favor signify by saying “aye”; con- 
trary “no”; the motion is carried. 


Report Uniform Accounting 


Mr. Van Gorder :—This is on the report. 
of the special committee on uniform ac- 
counting: 

The board of control thoroughly appre- 
ciates the excellent work done by the spe- 
cial committee on uniform accounting dur- 
ing the past year. The board of control 
approves the recommendation to discon- 
tinue the work done by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research covering the 
collection of data on operating expenses 
of wholesale druggists and the prepara- 
tion comparative report operating 
costs, owing to the fact that the changes 
in the figures will be comparatively small 
during The next year or two. The board of 
control feels that it is advisable to resume 
this work in one, two or three years, when 
the collection of figures will again be of 
much value to the members of the 

The board of control accepts the rec- 
ommendation to continue our contract and 
association with the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research through the special 
committee on uniform accounting; fur- 
thermore, that it be left to this committee 
to secure such data during the coming 
year as i ntheir judgment might be helpful 
and advantageous to our members. 

It is gratifying to know that it will not 
be necessary to make an assessment for 
funds to do this work. The board of con- 
trol recommends that the committee on 
uniform accounting can, if necessary, 
spend during the coming year an amount 
not exceeding $1,500 for such research 
work. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the report of the board on the report of 
the special committee on uniform ac- 
counting. What is your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the board on the report of the 
special committee on uniform accounting 
be accepted as presented.) 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the motion and the second, all those in 
favor signify by saying ‘aye’; contrary 
“no”; the motion is carried. 


Report and 


Selling Methods 


Mr. Van Gorder:—This is the report on 
the report of the committee on salesmen 
and selling methods: 

Again our association has been most 
fortunate in having for a chairman of this 
very important committee an _ executive 
and sales manager of the highest type, 
thoroughly versed in salesmen and selling 
methods. 

A list of “Push” items as recommended 
by this committee is of vital importance 
and should receive the fullest considera- 
tion of our members. 

and the booklet ‘“‘Census of Salesmen” in 
this paper Ts made with the assurance 
of their value to the various purchasing 
departments of our individual houses. 

The very carefully prepared analysis of 
salesmen’s conventions is of vital import- 
ance. The committee’s report presents it 
to us from a two-fold point of view and 
much value can accrue to our member- 
ship from a careful study of these plans. 

The very able chairman of this com- 
mittee has, in the formulation of his re- 
port, brought to the memPership informa- 
tion of the highest value. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the report on the board on the report of 
the committee on salesmen and _ selling 
methods. What is your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the board on the report of the 
committee on salesmen and selling meth- 
ods be accepted.) 

President Andrews:—All those in favor 
of accepting the motion say “faye”; con- 
trary “no”; the report is accepted, 


Report Credits and Collections 


Mr. Van Gorder:—This is on the re- 
port of the committee on credits and col- 
lections: 

Though modestly claiming unfitness for 
the task before him, the chairman thor- 
oughly and completely covers his task 
in a manner indicating a thorough under- 
standing of his subject and a clear in- 
sight into its great detail. Covering as 


he does the ramified intricacies of the 


credit situation of today as avpned te 
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the wholesale drug. business, using as 
his basis of losses and bad debts sta- 
tistics supplied through the agency of the 
Harvard research bureau, he particularly 
emphasizes the importance of the work 
done by the National Association of 
Credit Men and urges the association to 
take advantage of this agency and en- 
courage the attendance of credit men at 
the meetings of the association, visualiz- 
ing the advantages of group meetings. 

A considerable portion of the report 
deals with the all-important question of 
credit courtesies among houses. While 
he refers to instances where under cer- 
tain circumstances the exchange of such 
courtesies may not be warranted, it may 
reasonably be assumed that, generally 
speaking. credit information is freely and 
correctly given as a courtesy among 
members of our association. ; 

The report mildly discourages the use 
of salesmen as the source of credit infor- 
mation because his personal character- 
istics might prejudice his opinion. It 
is, however, a generally accepted theory 
and proven by practice that in many in- 
stances the salesmen can be of great as- 
the adjustment accounts 
without jeopardizing the friendly fee ling 
of the debtor. 

The matter of discounts—an all-impor- 
tant subject—is referred to at some 
length and the practice of improper al- 
allowances is discouraged on the theory 
that you cannot give away your profit in 
discounts and still have a profit left. 

Though perhaps not directly classified 
under the heading of credits ‘and colleec- 
tions, the returned-goods evil is referred 
to in the report. apd the chairman urges 
that the association should _ set itself 
sternly against unjust returns because 
this uneconomic practice is most insidi- 
ous and dangerous to our welfare 

As in former reports, cu cuairman de- 
plores the unsatisfactory reports obtain- 
able through the usual commercial agen- 
cies and regrets that the failure of these 
agencies to fulfill their early promises 
must react as a distinct loss to every 
line business, especially ours 


Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the report is in reference to selling 
methods, emphasizing the growing ten- 
dency toward the titne-payment basis 48 
introduced through musical instrument 
houses. and now being encouraged 
through the sale of automobiles now 
spreading into our business and t 
ing a serious credit risk 

_Altogether, the report as submitted in- 
dicates a thorough understanding of the 
subject and we recommend it for its thor- 
oughness of detail and recommend its 
adoption with our unqualified approval 

(It was voted, upon motion duly made 
by H. D. Faxon, and variously seconded, 
that the report be accepted. ) 


becom- 


Renort Legislation 


Mr. Van Gorder :—The next is on the 
report the committee legislation: 

The board of control feels that 
acknowledgement shoulda pe made in the 
fullest degree to the chairman of this 
committee for the hours of time spent 
away from his business in looking after 
many important details of association 
business. The board feels that it is un- 
necessary to more than call attention to 
the useful, efficient and thorough work 
of the association's special representative 
at Washington. ‘ 

The report is a history of vz 
work well done. The most 
development during the year has been 
the adoption of the Andrews plan in the 
conduct of the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. This plan promises relief and has 
finally placed the wholesale druggist ‘in 
in which he belongs ; that is 

at of a legitima a i 
legitimate business. Geing 

There is no doubt but that those taxes 
which have been so burdensome to many 
industries and which rightfully earned 
the designation of “nuisance taxes” will 
shortly be eliminated. a 

The question of price maintenance is 
important in the highest degree. The 
board feels that the association is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having one of ‘its 
members practically at the helm in the 
present effort to secyre this much needed 
legislation. 

The board recommends that every mem- 
ber individually concern himself con- 
Stantly and give particular attention to 
the furthering of the work of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
the American Fair Trade League, and 
others in the direction of price main- 
tenance legislation. 

Members of the association should rec- 
ognize the strong position which they oc- 
cupy in preventing the passage of detri- 
mental legislation by their respective 
State legislatures. Manufacturers have 
no one to turn to except service whole- 
salers when unwise State legislation 
threatens unjust restrictions against 
legitimate merchandising. 

The board recommends to every mem- 
ber the need for an earnest study of this 
excellent report and the desirability 
keeping in touch at all times with the 
committee on legislation. 

(It was voted, upon motion duly made by 
J. W. Morrisson, and seconded variously 
that the report 


Report Proprietary Goods 


Mr. Van Gorder:—The following is on 
the report of the committee on proprie- 
tary goods:— 

One of the outstanding contributions to 
this convention is the report by the com- 
mittee on proprietary goods. The very 
backbone of our national organization is 
reflected in the presentation of this re- 
port, which was thoroughly exemplified 
by Mr. Moxley’s reference to the out- 
Standing ability of the chairman of this 
committee. Rarely is a combination of 
intuition and foresight so thoroughly typi- 
fied. This board coneurs wholeheartedly 
in the outline of this report. . 

The contribution made by Mr. Morris- 
son in his eighty-one notes is a most 
valuable part of this report. The board 
concurs in the motion made by Mr. Mox- 
ley that these eighty-one notes be pre- 
pared and put into print at an early 
date for circu'ation to all members, both 
active and associate, for their education 
and that of their respective departmental 
heads. 
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In the preparation of the second edi- 
tion of the booklet entitled, “‘Distribu- 
tion Through the Drug Trade,’’ attached 
to which will be Mr. Morrission’s eighty- 
one notes, we sincerely recommend that 
the use of this book be placed in its 
broadest way along the lines as suggested 
by Mr. Moxley in his discussion of the 
paper in hand 


The board of control approves the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 
(It was voted, upon motion duly made 


by L. J. Dertoii, and seconded variously, 
that the report be accepted as read.) 


Report Education 


Mr. Van Gorder The next is the re- 
port of the committee on education, but 
before reading this report on education 
I would like to state that perhaps no 
other report has taken as much time, not 


only of the executive committee, but of 
the board of control. Last spring at St. 
Louis I presume the executive Committee 
spent a whole day—and it wasn't an 
eight-hour day either—in discussing with 
the chairman of this committee and as 
many members of the senior council as 
we had present and other members, this 
committee's ideas. 

At that meeting in St. Louis we ar- 
rived at a recommendation which is es- 
sentially the recommendation that we are 
givil you this morning, differing oniy in 
some of the details. You will find that 
it differs, perhaps, quite materially with 
the recommendation you adopted yester- 
day on the floor when approving the re- 
port of the committee on the president's 
address. 

If you do not indorse our recommenda- 
tions, and one of you, do not accept them 
and do not believe in them, now is your 


Worden 
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time to speak, and I hope that this report 
will not be adopted in just a purely for- 
mal manner. 

The board of control commends the ef- 
forts of the educational and research 
committee and approves the purposes and 
intent of the report. It recommends that 
the committe proceed with the work. It 
concurs in the purposes and plans out- 
lined and recommends that the author- 
ity of raising the necessary funds be 
vested in the educational committee and 
they be deposited with the treasurer of 
the association, to be disbursed by the 
authority of the chairman of the educa- 
tional committee and the chairman of the 
national! association. 

You will call to mind that the plan 
makes it necessary to raise a minimum 
fund of $15,000. That will be the mini- 
mum. It will require, without question, 
more than that. 

However, the plan is carefully outlined, 
and we have a very enthusiastic commit- 
tee chairman, who will be pretty sure to 
raise a very respectable fund, if you in- 
dorse this report. 

President Andrews:—You have heard 
the report on the committee on education. 
What is your pleasure? 

J. W. Morrisson:—I move that the re- 
port be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded by H. D. 
Faxon.) 

President 
questions? 

F. Bogart:—In discussing a _ thing 
of this kind it is very important that one 
should know the ways and means by 
which such a resolution is arrived at. 

Of course, I observe that we are bring- 
ing to the floor another resolution dealing 
with the question which we voted upon 
yesterday in the affirmative, but a con- 
ference or an association have a right to 
stand on their feet one day and on their 
head the next day, and no one shall say 
‘nay’ if they vote it so. 

In the reading of that, I was a bit sur- 
prised to find that there has been ignored 
a resolution which I believe was passed 
by the executive committee some months 
ago at a meeting in Cleveland, and at 
that time I thought the resolution was a 
very wise one. I appreciate the value 
of time as much as any of you, and I ap- 
preciate that speed is not always essen- 
tial. I think that our membership is large 
and have a chance to acquaint them- 
selves quite thoroughly with what we pro- 
pose to do, and I appreciate that report, 
which was an exhaustive study of the 
various phases, and if I remember cor- 
rectly, there were a score or more of 
recommendations which would give quite 
a considerable latitude in the working out 
of this plan, and yet I think you will 
agree with me, when we go away from 
here after hearing the report, we only 
get a composite picture of it in our minds. 
Therefore I am going to offer as an 


Andrews:—Are there any 


amendment this motion, nearly President Andrews:—We will vote 
1 rememover it, the resoiution wnoich was the amendment first. 

adopted summer, namely:— (The question was put and the mo- 
Resolved: That this association will not be tion carried.) 


committed to any expense in this work unt 
the necessary funds have been « mptetel President Andrews:—We will now vote 
underwritte! on the original motion, which has been 
(The amendment to the motion for the duly seconded. ‘ 
acceptance of the report was seconded (The question was put and the motion 


by Mr. Spence.) carried unanimously.) 


President Andrews:—Is Mr. Hilles, the chairman of the committee on thanks, 


prepared to make his report? a 
Albert L. Hilles:—The report of the committee on thanks 


Report Committee Thanks 


e Davis & Co. 


is as follows :— 


So many events of pleasure have taken Va i a wee ; 
place during our stay here in Detroit that Stearns «& Co. especially rece ive our 
it is difficult for your c ttee to spe thanks for their very generous hospitality. 

; Again, the lake boat trip and fancy 


fy all of them in this brief, but none the 
less sincere and hearty, expression of our 
spreciation thereof. 

To Frank E. Bogart and the gentleman 
who directly managed and arranged the 


lress ball have proved successful affairs 
ittingly promoting our social relations. 
Meany of our friends have presented 
handsome and useful souvenirs to the 
members and the ladies, and to them we 


details incident the entertainment, our thanks and appreciation. 
give our thanks. \s always, the registration service has 
We wish to thank the Detroit Free Press jeen rendered with uniform courtesy and 
ity to the and to those who have given so 


4 efficiency, 
tinee per- freely of their time and energy, we give 


for its very generous hospital 


ladies who were guests at the m: 


formance of the “Student Prince in Heidel- thanks. 
berg.” wish thank the management 
The dono of golf prizes—a wide and of the Book ‘adillac Hotel for a 
handsome series—also have our appre- considerations extended to us during this 

‘latior convention. 
aa 0 tin Detroit Retail Druggists Associa- The committee on arrangements and 
tion we also wish to extend our thanks entertainment, and all our hosts have 
We con- 


for the very delightful and informative given us a splendid pated lake 

tour of the city and surroundings. gratulate them; we thank them. 
Charles Gibson:—I move that the repert of the committee on th inks be accepted. 
(The motion was regularly 

(Secretary Waterbury mac 


an announcement with reference to the informal 


meeting of the Wholesale Druggists to be held at 2:30 o'clock and an announcement 
Bogart:—Mr. President, before the installation our will 
you give me an oppertunity to ask our members if they will not one ae? ose 
most hearty way return our thanks the retiring officers for the 


they have done this past year? ; 
(The members arose and applauded.) 


Installation Officers 


to the installation of officers. 
the platform? 
to the platform, while 


President Andrews:—We now come - Will Mr. 
De Woody conduct our new president, Mr. Greiner, to the 

«Cc. J. DeWoody escorted the preside nt-elect, Mr. Greiner, 

e members arose and applauded.) 
this gentleman to the office of president of the asso- 

; ; serves the honor. I know of no one in the 
ciation, you have one who richly deserves 
association who, for the past number of years, has worked harder anc vi oe 
than this gentleman. 

it gives me great pleasure to introduce to you, 
W. E. Greiner, your next president. 

placed in very safe hands. As Mr, DeWoody has 0 . ally 
ciation who has more faithfully served it; there is no one who has stood more lo} al y 
the principles and ideals and traditions the association, than you, and want 
pledge you heartiest co-operation, and know that every member this asso- 
ciation will the same. wish you very happy and successful year. 

(President Andrews turned the gavel over to President-elect Greiner who assumed 
the chair.) 

President Greiner:—No one, no matter what he has attempted to do, can help 
feel that he has had the highest honor bestowed on him in drugdom, and J am not 
unmindful of the fact that I have a big year ahead of me. My predecessors have 
miade the work harder and harder; each y *h man seems to bring on something 
new. To gain any achievement, it is necessary for you to hit the bail from morning 
till night during the administration, and I hepe at the end of the year you won't feel 
you have misplaced your confidence. I thank you. . © 

1 will ask Mr. Bogart to conduct Mr. Wicks to the platform. He is our first 
vice-president. 

(Mr. Bogart escorted Mr. Wicks to the platform.) 

F. E. Bogart:—I am very happy, gentlemen to present Mr. Wicks, my fellow 
townsman and friendly competitor, to you. I wish Mr. Wicks might be presiding over 
our meetings—I certainly wouldn‘t want Bill Greiner to die to let him do it—but he 
will lend a hand in every good work in our association. 

A. S. Wicks:—I appreciate this honor very greatly, although I feel that there 
isn’t very much that I have done to deserve it, but I hope that during the coming 
year I will prove that I have deserved it, and I am ready to help and do everything 
that can. 

I am just thinking of the report of the auditing committee and how easily they got 
out of that by saying that everything was O. K., so that will be about all I will 
have io say at this time. Thank you very much. 

President Greiner :—Mr. Moxley, will you,escort J. H. 
Mr. Ballinger is our second vice-president. 2 

G. Barrett Moxley :—It gives me gréat pleasure to present to you Jack Ballinger,. 
of Seattie. 1 have had a little experience with this gentleman, and 1 want you to 
know that if he follow through in the drug business the way he does on the golf 
course, we will be shooting par all the way. 

He represents a great house and comes from a great and growing district, and 
I know that in getting him more deeply installed in association work, we are ac- 
complishing a great thing for ourselves. Go to it, Jack! 

J. H. Ballinger :—In selecting a “baby” member of your organization as one of 
‘our officers, I feel that you have paid a compliment to the Northwest and especially 
o that dear old father-in-law of mine, A. B. Stewart, rather than to the person whom 
uu have selected. 

In this connection, there is a little story I want to tell you. You are probably 
familiar with it. It is about the fellaw who died suddenly in a strange land, knowing 
few people, and when it came time for his burial it was suggested that somebody say 
a few words about the deceased, and so they called upon a man from Florida who 
happened to be there, and the man arose and said: 

“Gentlemen, I don't know very much about the deceased, and therefore I can’t 
say very much about him, but I weuld like to take this opportunity to say something 
about Florida.” 

Now, gentlemen, our little community in the Northwest has extended to you. 
an invitation to hold your convention at Seattle, and I am going to take this 
opportunity to tell you how sincere that invitation is. We would feel very much 
honored if at some future date we could hold this convention in the city of 
Seattle. We have ample hotel facilities for taking care of you. We are the 
city that has the greatest number of transportation terminals of any _ city on 
the coast; we have wonderful scenery, and we have good fellowship. It would 
indeed be a great honor for us if in 1927 or 1928 we could see you all and 
welcome you there personally and extend to you the hospitality which is famous 
the West. thank you. 

President Greiner:—Mr. Whittlesey, will you escort George A. Chandler, third 
vice-president, to the platform? 

Cc. W. Whittlesey:—Mr. President, no one in the room seems to respond to 
that name. 

President Greiner:—We will have to pass him up until later. 

Mr. Groover, will you present J. L. Bedsole, fourth vice-president? 

F. C. Groover:—If Mr. Bedsole will stand up so I can locate him, I will 
be delighted to take him up. 

(Mr. Bedsole was not in the room.) 

President Greiner :—Mr. Robinson, will you present M. G, Pierpont, fifth vice- 
president? 

(Mr. Robinson escorted Mr. Pierpont to the platform.) 

H. H. Robinson:—It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to you 
M. G. Pierpont, one of our wholesale druggists in Baltimore, for installation as 
fifth vice-president of this association. 

M. G. Pierpont:—lI feel that you have conferred an honor on me. Like my 
friend from the Northwest, I am a baby in this organization. However, I have 
been in the drug business for quite a number of years, but have only been in 
business for myself for the last seven years. I am going to do all that I possibly 
can toward the association’s progress, and if there is anything that might happen 
down in Baltimore, where I can assist in any way, don't hesitate to call upon me. 

President Greiner :—The new members of the board of control will come up to 
the platform :—Sewall Cutler, of the Eastern Drug Company; J. M. Penland, of 
the Waco Drug Company; and George V. Doerr, of the Minneapolis Drug Com- 
pany. I will ask Mr. Michaels to present the new members of the board of control. 

(Mr. Michaels escorted Mr, Penland to the platform.) 

C. F. Michaels:—It gives me great pleasure to introduce the only surviving 
member of the board of control. 

J. M. Penland:—I wish I could say with equal pleasure here as I accept 
the honor, that assume the responsibility. course, very much more 
ignorant than the majority the members the workings this organiza- 
tion, and 1 he yuite » ttle work at home to do, and for that reason I have 


my fellow townsman and friend, 


in handing you this gavel, I know it is being 
said, there is no one in this asso- 


Ballinger to the platform? 


J 
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given less thought to it than many of you. However, I will assure you that I will do 
my very best—and a mule could do no more. I thank you. 
President Greiner:—Secretary Waterbury has an announcement to make. 


(Secretary Waterbury made an announcement concerning a meeting of the 
board of control immediately following adjournment.) 
President Greiner:—Gentlemen, have you any further business before the 


closing of this session? 

F. C. Groover :—Mr. President, may I tell a story? 

President Greiner :—You may. 

Mr. Groover :—We can't afford to adjourn without a little story now and then. 
And, speaking of Florida, there was a_ man from Miami who died and went to 
hell. You are not surprised that. got down there and was looking for 


some of his real estate associates. He 
he didn’t see any of them. 
said, ‘Well, where are all those fellows from 


was 
The devil was piloting him around, and the “visitor” 
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looking all around for them, and 


Miami?” 


“Oh,” said his guide, “We have them under cover.” 


“I can’t see what that’s for.” 


“Why, if we turned those fellows out, they would divide hell and sub-divide 


it, and be selling it as paradise.” 


President Greiner :—Can I hear from some other section of the United States? 


If not, this will close 


a most successful 


session of 1925, and I hope that when 


you meet again you will be as well satisfied with the work that has been done 


in 1926, as you have been in 1925. 


Jentlemen, we stand adjourned. 


The convention was adjourned at 11:10 o'clock. 


Those Who Attended the Detroit Meeting 


A W. Gordon Cox, Tilden Company, New Leb- 
anon, N. Y. 
Allen, Tampa Drug Compan Tampa. W. L. Crounse, Washington representative 
Anderson, S. B. Penick & Co., New N. W. D. A., Washington. 
Curtis, Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, 
>. Anderson, Corega Chemical Company, W. W. Curtis, Sharp & Dohme, New Orleans. 


Sewall Cutler, 
W. R. Andier, Walter Janvier, Inc., New York. FE, Cassidy, 
George Andrews, Mclivaine Brothers, Inc., ( 
Philadelphia. E. 
Sewall D. Andrews, Minneapolis Drug Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 
Thomas H. Appleton, 
Works, St. Louis. 
M. Armor, McCormick & Co., 


Eastern Drug Company, Boston. 
Owens Bottle Company, Chi- 


Cleveland. 


Corbett, Piss Company, Warren. 


Davis, F. W. Fitch Company, Des 


Mallinckrodt Chemical 


George E 
Baltimore. 
Co Moines 


rmstrong, arold F. Ritchie & 
ba an Harol Horace W. Davis, Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., 
Leslie Arnett, Stanley Knight Fountain Com- Binghamton 

pany, Chicago. Roblin Davis, Davis Brothers’ Drug Com- 
Edward Arnhem, New-Mix Prod., Inc., New pany, Denver. 

York. 2 W. S. Davison, Miller Rubber Company, Akron. 
Ralph H. Aronson, McKesson & Robbins, New James DeCesare, Health Products Corporation, 

York. Newark. 

H. H. Arrington, Curry-Arrington, Rome, Ga. FE. H. DeMoss, Peter-Neat, Richardson Com- 


Louis J. Auerbacher, Dry Milk Company, New pany, Inc., Louisville. 
Yor! js x Marshal N. DeNoyelles, Charles Pfizer & Co. 
Dd Austin, Thomas Leeming & Co., New Inc., New York. — 
York. Earle C. Derby, Buqkeye St ving y, 
J. H. Ambler, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Stamping: Company, 


Louis. 


Company, St. George ( 


c >, Dickey, Sharp & Dohme, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Cad. Diddy, William s. 
cinnati. 


Merrell Company, Cin- 


tadglev -fizer & Co., Inc., New York. = 
Ww. Balch, Kauff -Lattimer Company, pany, Dallas. a 
Dodds, Michigan Drug Company, De- 
troit. 


O. H. Baldwin, Lyko Medicine Company, Kan- 


George V. Doerr, Minneapolis Drug Company, 


sas City, Mo. 
a. linger, Stewart & Holmes Drug Com- Minneapolis. 
pany, attle. G. H. Draper, E. Fougera & Co., New York. 
James E. Bartlett, Ritman-Moore Company, Louis Dreibelbis, Newbro Drug Company, 
Indianapolis. Butte. 
Charles P. Barton, Robinson-Pettet Company, L. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Louisville. Works, St. Louis. 
H. A. Bauman, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- G. W. Drury, Anco Photoproducts, Inc., Bing- 
pany, Akron. hamton, N. Y. 
Beauchamp, Jr., Merck Co., New York. Donald Dunbar, Fougera Co, New York. 
Lewis E. Beitler, Kimble Glass Company, Chi- John W. Dunn, U. S. Industrial Alcohol Com- 
Aschenbach Dictel, Merck Co., New York. 
phia. “th 3 Park 
toli, Fuller Morrisson Company, Chi- Arthur Dawson, Oak Park, III. 
cago. 
W. G. Best, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Com- E 
pany, Memphis. 
W. M. Betts, Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria. Wilbur H. Elliott, Fairmount Glass Works, 
John D Owens Bottle Company, To- Detroit. 
ledo. Edgar W. Emery, E. L. Patch Company, 
Horace W. Bigelow, Parke Davis & Co., De- Stoneham, Mass. 
troit. Joseph J. Engelbreit, Norida Parfumerie, Chi- 
H. G. Billmire, Chas Pfizer & Co., New_York. cago. 
Birks, Drug Company, Estorge, Estorge Dye Company, New 
L. R. Blackhurst, DuPont Viseoloid Company, bai ree B. Evans, Gibson Snow Company, Al 
York 
Dinndine. Blandine & Blanding. Lewis L. Evans, Huntington Drug Company, 
Blanding, Blanding & Blanding, Huntinaton. W.Va. 
Blessing, Bastian-Blessing Company, 
cago. 
H. Robst. Hoffman LaRoche Chemical ; 
Works. New York. Frank B. Farmer, zan Drug Company, 
F. L. Bodman, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- Detroit. 
ten Con ny, Philadelphia. J. S. Farrand, Jr., Farrand, Williams & Clark, 
Harold B henstein, Illinois Glass Company, Detroit. 
Alton, Tl. H. D. Faxon, Faxon & Gallagher Drug Com- 
F. FE. Bogart, Farrand Williams & Clark, De- pany, Kansas City. 
troit. A L. Freeman, Chapman Drug Company, 
ww. } Bomar, Western Company, Chicas Knoxville. 
H. J verfind t. Wayne Drug C J. C. Ferrell, Peabody Drug Company, Dur- 
um. W. C. 
Lehn & I . New York cl »s L. Fish, Hall, VanGorder Company, 
it Kinnan & Marvin ( 1. 


itman-Rosengarten 
( m Spr - 
1 Wicl i 
! es, Inc., 
Ch 
Tent isch, cl - 
Inve Freder s & De- 
R. J. Bynu i & Ne Orlear 
" } ywn 1 Welleor New I J. Freundt, Amer n Ca ( 1 ( 
H. Sb Baket Carni nee, 
Jers s A. Fulle, Truslow & Fulle, Ince., 
St. Lou ] \W I ema I lo Rex Spray ¢ 
Toled 
M. Arthur Cahen, House of Tre ur, Inc., New 
York 
G. L. Camp, Dow Chemical Company, Mid- G 
nd, Mich Norwich Pharmacal 
James C. Campbell, J. W. Crowdus Drug Cc n 2 . ; 
Woods A. Caperton, Eli Lilly & Co, Indianap- ie 
olis. A J Geer, G r Drug Cor ur n 
J. H. Garnahan, Morris Morton Drug Company, s. c 
Fort Smith, Ark. 5 George T.. Genz. Parke. Tavis ¢ »., Detroit 
( Carson, Behrens Drug Company, Waco, George, Davol Ru Py 
xas dk 
A 1 Carter, Resinol Chemical Company, Andrew Hf. Gerndt, H. Clay Glover Company, 
Geo Chandler, Sisson Drug Company, (Charlies Gibson, G n-Snow ’ I 
Har Albany. 
Henr pell, Grasselli Chemical Company, ¢. |,. Gildersleeve, Armstrong Cork Company, 
( 
Packer Manufacturing Company, Gilm Drug Con v. Hous- 
York tor 
Childs, Tyer Rubber Company, An- rR. Glogower Joh son, N 
lover, Mass Bru 1 
Ww. Churchill, Churchill Drug Company, T 1 Tr 
Burlington wn \ 
Myron H. Clark, Tyer Rubber Company, An- J. W. G Bu Drue ’ Bu 
dover, Mass ! 
R L. Clark, HazeP Atlas Company, De- Gem F. Gouge, A. S. Hinds Company, New 
troit. 
William Coatsworth, Mennen Company, New- \W m Graham, Wm. Graham & Co., Balti- 
ark. n 
Parke, Davis Co., Detroit. David Gray, Co., De- 
Oliver C. Colwes, Shipley Massingham Com- t 
pany, Pittsburgh. J \ ( 1 ] n ( npany Old Town 
P. w. Combs, Blackman Company, New York. Mair : 
Aglar Covuk, Topics Publishing Company, Ine., tr Walrus Manufactu z Compan 
New York. dD tur, lil : 
Alfred P. Cook, Cook, Everett & Pennell, Fs Greenberg, § ng Magnesia Company, 
Portland, Me. Ine New York 
Harold Cowan, Plimpton-Cowan Company, W. Ek. Greiner, Greiner-Kelly Drug Company, 
Dallas 
Cox, William Merrell Company, zan, Maryland Glass Corporation, 
awew ork. 


Cincinnati. 


R. H. de Greeff, R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
F. ©. Groover, Groover-Stewart Drug Com- 


iny, Jacksonville. 
& Chemical 


W. B. Grosh, New York Quinine 
Works, Brooklyn. 

William Gibson, Gibson-Snow Company, Inc., 
Albany. 

Fred J. Hall, E. E. Dickinson Company, 
Essex, Conn. 

E. H. Hance, Jr., Hance Bros. & White, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 

Edwin O. Hapgood, H. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Herbert B. Harding, 
Medicine Company, 
BH. A. Haring, A. &. 
York. 
Iowa. 
H. L. 
New 
E. G. 
troit. 


& J. Brewer Company, 


Humphreys Homeopathic 
New York. 
Hinds Company, New 


Harper, J. W. Edgerly & Co., Ottumwa, 


Harris, Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
York. 


Hartwell, De- 


Davol Rubber Company, 


Hartz, Hartz & Bahnsen Company, Rock 
Ill. 

L. Haskell, U. S. 
Company, New York. 

Edward N. Hayes, Hayes Publishing Company, 
Detroit. 

P. A. Hayes, Justice Drug Company, 
boro, N. C. 


Industrial Alcohol 
Greens- 


Chicago. 
Corporation, 


co. 
Glass 


Armour & 
Maryland 


timore. 
H. E. Henry, 
Dallas. 
W. H. Hill, Larned Company, 
Albert L. Hilles, Jr., Robert 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Richard V. S. Hillier, R. Hillier’s Son Com- 


J. W. Crowdus Drug Company, 


Detroit. 
Shoemaker & 


pany, Ine., New York. 

Edmund Hoffman, American Can Company, 
New York. 

F. E. Holliday, National Wholesale Druggist 
Association, New York. 

Clarence E. Hope, Gilman Brothers, Inc., 
soston. 

O. P. Hopkins, Keasbey, Mattison Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

W. B. Hord, Orr, Brown & Price Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A. J. Horlick, Horlick Malted Milk Company, 
Racine. 

John F. Hott, Pepsin Syrup Company, Monti- 
eello, Til. 

Geo H. Huff, Kauffman, Lattimer Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Chas. L. Huisking, Chas. L. Huisking, Inc., 
New York. 

Frank L. Humphreys, Humphreys’ Homeo- 
pathic Medicine Company, New York. 

F. E. Humphreys, Humphreys Homeopathic 
Medicine Company, New York. 


Harry Hurry, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 

J. L. Hopkins, J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 
Le Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Com- 
Rapids. 

A. J. Halgren, White Rock Mineral Springs 
Company, New York. 

W. G. Hazen, F. N. Burt Company, Ltd., 
Frankfort Distillery, Louis- 


Fred Ingram, Jr., F. F. Ingram Company, 
Detr 

Frede < F. Ingram, F. F. Ingram Company, 
Le t 

Jos Tac ) Bronx Drug Com] y. 
N 

War Towr & Jame I n 

Ker John H hp wets Corpor- 
Ralph New York Quinine Chemical 
Wor Chicago 

Charles A Jj t Williams Manu tu Fd 
‘ Cleveland. 

WwW A vitt, Wi ims Manufacturing ¢ - 
pany eland 

J W. Kane, Iodent Chemical Compan De- 


Fra E. Kirby Morgan Drug Company, 

Cc <lin Smith Kline & French 
Compal } hia. 

» Knox, H. K. Mulford Com 

phia. 

Ir M. Kuhn, Mennen Co ny, Newar 

A. g T.autmann, Todent Chemical Company, 
t 

Pau ren rrence-Williams Come- 
if 

M n, ior Drug Company, 
Ch - 

er, Company, 

J. R. LeMay Norida Perfumeries, Chicago. 

A "es iny, Chicago. 

Ww. ; Company, Alton. 

mpany, Kalamazoo, 

Indianapo 

¢ coln Company, Little 
Rock 

¢. 2 S. Littell & Co., Inc., New 
York, 

W. K. Love, Hessig, Ellis Drug Company, 
Memphis, 

Henry C. Lovis, Seabury & Johnson, New 
York. 

Charles Allen Loring, North American Dye 
Corporation, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

William B. Lowe, Detroit Free Press, Detroit. 


John H. G. Green, Inc., Woodbury, 


N, J. 


Lupton, G. 


Arthur Lyman, Lymans, Ltd., Montreal. 

Charles J. Lynn, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 

Lucian E, Lyons, I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., New 

Orleans. 

J. C. Lawrence, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
W. Lindquist, William S. 
Plymouth, Ind. 


Faultless Rubber Company, 


Merrell Company, 


George S. Mackay, S. B. Penick & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
Pc. Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
New York. 


Major Cement Company, New York. 
Mansfield, Merrell Soule Company, 


Syracuse. 
W. F. Martin, J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
Rochester. 


W. H. Martin, Eli Lilly & Co., Detroit. 

E. K. Maskell, R. W. Greef & Co, New York. 
A. E. Masen, Keasbey & Mattison Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Harry B. Mason, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 


W. A. Mason, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland. 
a Mathers, G. G. Green, Inc., Woodbury, 
J L Matthieu, Frederick Stearns & Co., De- 
troit, 


Howard C. Mathison, Bauer & Black, Chicago. 
A. Kiefer Mayer, Kiefer-Stewart Company, 
Indianap 
William R. 
Baltimore. 


Gilbert Brothers Co., 


Means, Bristol-Myers Company, New 

Charles R. Meehan, Arthur A. Stilwell & Co., 
New York. 

George W. Merck & Co., New York. 


Merck, 
Charles G. Merrell 
pany, Cincinnati. 
George R. Merrell, J. S. 
pany, St. Louis. 
Thurston Merrell, William 
pany, Cincinnati. 
Carl F. G. Meyer, Meyer Brothers Drug Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 
Cc. F. Michae Langley & Michaels Company, 


William §. Merrell Com- 


Merrell Drug Com- 


Merrell Com- 


San Fr 

W. C. Miller, Bodeker Drug Company, Rich- 
mond. 

W. J. Millsap, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 


Toronto. 
G. Minor, Jr., Owens & 
G. <A. Mitiguy, 
Burlington. 
Moburg, 
ledo 
George A. Moehle, Milwaukee Drug Company, 
Milwaukee. 
William J. Mooney, Jr., 
Company, Milwaukee. 


Minor, Richmond 
Burlington Drug Company, 


Toledo Rex Spray Company, 


Mooney, Mueller, Ward 


E. A. Moore, Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J 
William G. Moore, Dodge & Olcott Company, 
New York. 
FE. <A. Morrison, Standard Drug Company 
Meridian, Miss. 
James Morrison, Owens Bottle Company, To- 
ledo. 
James W. Morrisson, Fuller Morrisson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Morrow, American Thermos Bottle Com- 
New York 
Moury, Digestive Ferments Company, 
leiphia. 
3. Moxley, Kiefer-Stewart Company, In- 
lianapolis 
Clemens ©. Mueller, Mooney, Mueller, Ward 
Company. Indianapolis. 
W. J. Murray, Jr., Murray Drug Company, 


Columbia, S. C. 

Charles P. Muth, Muth Brothers & Co., 
more 

Edmund Morris, Welch, Wilmarth Corporation, 
Grand Rapids. 

Edward L 
Indianapoli 


Balti- 


yer, WKiefer-Stewart Company, 


a less Rubber Company, Ash- 

land, OF 

McCam! leg McCambridge & McCam- 
r ( n ny, Washington 

J M MeDonald, Goodwin Drug Company, 

F) J. MeDonough, New York Quinine & 
Works, Inc... Brooklyn. 

William MeGibbor tli Lilly & Co., Chicago. 

Herbert R Mel e, McIlvaine Brothers 
Inc lelphia 

Wil Kinney, Wa r Janvier, Inec., New 
York 

N. H. F. Mel 1, Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit 

Jerry McQuade, Drug Topics, New York. 

mr M. MeDowe Faultless Rubber Com- 


Ohio. 


James W American Thermos Bottle 
Company 

H. N Weightman-Rosengarten 
Company, va, 

W G Nol Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd, 
ta 

Jor on, Anseo Photoproducts, Ine., 
Binghayr Me 

Jol OD Doster, Northington, Ince., 
1 n A 

W 1 Ohliger, Fred’k. Stearns & Co., De- 

Old r Manufacturing Com- 

OF Marinello Company, New 
Yo: 


rn Fr Page, W. H. King Drug Company, 


Hungerford Smith Company, 

rR 

M r Company, Newartl 

( } Parl Walding, Kinnon & Marvin 

n Toledo, 

A. PD. Parker, Parker, Blake Company, New 
tor ns 

Ralph R. Patch, E. L. Patch Company, Stone- 
ham, Mass 

E. | Patten, Roeber & Kuebler Company, 
Newarl 

Clifford Peek, Brown Drug Company, Sioux 
s 

D. M. Penick, Strother Drug Company, Lynehe 


burg, Va. 


Ww. 
Yor 
Albert 
J. S. Henisler, 
ville. 
“ompany, Tol do B. F. Fleshman, Colgate & Co, Detroit. 
H. J. Brady, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Harry M. Folsom, Brunswig Drug Company, 
O. L. Biebinger, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, San Diego, Los Angeles 
Georg > H. Kauffman, Kauffman-Lattimer Com- 
pany. Columbus, Ohio 
J. J. Kearney, Stearns Electric Paste Com- \ 
iny, Chicago. pany, Ashland, 
Eugene Kelly, Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta. 
W H Kirn, Larned Company, Detroit || 
J. J. Kerrigan, Merck & Co.. New York. 
Frank W. Keyser, Nelson Baker & Co., De- 
Cc. J. Kiger, McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Frank B. Kirby, M. D., Abbott Laboratories, 
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8. B. Penick, S. B. Penick & Co., New York. 


J. M. Penland, Waco Drug Company, Waco. 
F. H. Pepper, Herpicide Company, Detroit. 
R. D. Perkins, Russia Cement Company, 


Gloucester, Mass. 
W. D. Philips, Berry, Demoville & Co., Nash- 
ville. 
James F. 


Pickett, A. O. Bliss Medical Com- 


pany, Washington. 

Dr. V. Mott Pierce, Worlds Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo. 

M. G. Pierpont, Loewy Drug Company, Inc., 
Baltimore. 

Romaine Pierson, Practical Druggist, New 
York. 

E. H. Platter, Marinello Company, Chicago. 
Paul Plessner, Paul Plessner, Detroit. 

John F. Pound, Dodge & Olcott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

W. E. Powell, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron. 

Edward 8B. Powers, Colgate & Co., Detroit. 

A. E. Philips, Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y. 

R. M. Pope, Toledo Rex Spray Company, 
Toledo. 

Walter J. Quinlan, Norida Parfumerie, Chi- 
cagy. 

Thomas H. Ragan, Dunn Pen & Pencil Com- 
pany, New York. 

A. taymond, Lincoln Drug Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

E. A. Reed, Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo. 

R. F. Repenning, Faultless Rubber Company, 
Ashland, Ohio. 

Durbin Richardson, Richardson Corporation, 


Rochester. 


Harold F. Ritchie, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 


Inc., New York. 

George L. Ringel, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
New York. 

R. C. Ringgold, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore. 


P. A. Rising, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


W. P. Ritchey, New York. 

James Roach, Jr., Larned Company, Detroit. 

Charles G. Robb, Owens Bottle Company, De 
troit. 

B. F. Roberts, Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, 
Detroit. 


Frank Robinson, Powers-W eightman- 
Rosengarten Company, Chicag 


Gilpin 


H. H. Robinson, Henry B. Company, 
Baltimore. 

C. Robinson, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, Philadelphia. 

Hugh C. Rodder, Mennen Company, Newark. 
W. K. Roth, Churchill Drug Company, Cedar 
Rapids. 

A. H. Rowe, Norvell Chemical Corporation, 
New York. 

E. N. Rowell, E. N. Rowell Company, Inc., 
Batavia, N. Y. 

L. G. Ryan, Wingate Chemical Company, 
Montreal. 

Wm. A. Sailer, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore. 


D. S. Sanford, Sanford Sales Corporation, Long 
Island City. 

W. J. Schieffelin, Jr., Schieffelin & Co., 
York. 

Ludwig Schiff, Western Wholesale Drug Com: 
pany, Los Angeles. 

C. M. Schofield, Illinois Glass Company, Alton. 

Harry J. Schnell, Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 
New York. 

J. P. Schuh, Schuh Drug Company, Cairo, 


New 


J. A. Shay, Scholl Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

George Shanley, NewBro Drug Company, 
Butte. 

Hoyt R. Shehan, Wildroot Company, Inc., 
Buffalo. 

M. E. Sherman, Des Moines Drug Company, 
Des Moines. 

George Simon, Norvell Chemical Corp., New 
York. 

H. W. Simpkins, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 

Harry Skillman, Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit. 


Homer A. Smith, 

Frank S. Smith, 
Asheville, N. C. 

H. Chandler Smith, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company, Indianapolis. 

J. C. Smith, Columbia Drug 
vannah. 

K. G. Smith, Illinois Glass Company, Detroit. 

Oscar W. Smith, Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit. 

R. M. Smith, Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Walter V. Smith, Valentine H. Smith & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

N. P. Snow, Gibson-Snow Company, Syracuse. 

R. K. Snow, Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich. 

F. J. Solon, Owen Bottle Company, Toledo. 

Jean E. Speckel, C. S. Littell & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

T. H. Spence, Spence-McCord Drug Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

+ 4 Spurrier, Drug Store Products, Inc., To- 
edo. 

A. J. Stacey, 


Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore. 
Dr. T. C. Smith Company, 


Company, Sa- 


William S. Merrell Company, 


Cincinnati. 

E. D. Stair, Detroit, Free Press, Detroit. 

E. A. Steegar, Federal Products Company, 
Cincinnati. 


H. A. Stebbins, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Company, New York. 

Alfred Stepan, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Cumpany, Chicago. 

M. M. Sterling, E. Fougera & Co., New York. 

R. M. Stevenson, R. Hillier's Sons, New York. 


H. W. St. John, Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany, New York. 


Evans E. A. Stone, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, New York. 


OIL, PAINT 


T. S. Strong, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland. 

Chrales E. Sutton, Merck & Co., New York. 

William Jay Schieffelin, Schieffelin & Co, New 
York. 

John L. Shoemaker, Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
pany, Ambler, Pa. 

J. Byrne Severs, Monsanto Chemical Works, 


St. Louis. 


W. A. Tainsh, Bauer & Black, Chicago. 

A. A. Teeter, Charles Pfizer & Co., New York. 

L. L. Terhune, Rossville Company, Detroit. 

G. O. Thompson, Thompson Drug Company, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

H. D. Thompson, Illinois Glass Company, 


Tow, American White Cross Labora- 


tories, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


eder, Coca-Cula Company, Atlanta. 

>. Turner, Brannon & Carson Com- 

Columbus, Ga. 
Tyndall, Geroge L. 


pany, 
Gavin J. 
Providence. 


slaflin Company, 


Frederick Usher, Charles Pfizer & Co, New 
York. 
VanGorder, Hall-VanGorder Company, 


VanHorson, Standard Oil Company 


of New Jersey, New Yo ? 

R. VanSant, Van Ess Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. 

G. H. Voelker, Celluloid Company, Newark. 

R. fliet Drug Company, Okla- 
he 

Ka fred Vogeler Drug Com- 
W. S. Vinson, Huntington 


Kentuc 


Weeneman, William, 
poration, Louisville. 


Austin R. Waite, Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Company, Toledo. 
J Walters, 
Brunswick, N. J. 
A. C. Ward, Illinois Glass Company, Chicago. 
A. <A. Wassercheid, Mallinckrodt Chemical 


Works, New York. 


Johnson & Johnson, New 


Wicks 


Chairman 
Committee Convention Finance 


C. H. Waterbury, National Whulesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, New York, 
F. E. Watermeyer, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 


New York. 

H. L. Waterbury, John L. Thompson Sons Co., 
Troy, N. 

George P. Watt, Jr., Lymans, Ltd., Montreal. 


H. J. Weber, 3iddle Purchasing Company, 
New York. 

R. E. Wedekind, R. Mansfeld & Son, Louls- 
ville. 


Car] Weeks, Armand Company, Des Moines. 

Harry S. Weller, Richardson Drug Company, 
Omaha. 

Ray A. Whidden, Eli Lilly & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Clyde J. White, Frederick Stearns & Co., De- 
troit. 

Charles W. Whittlesey, Charles W. Whittlesey 
Company, New Haven. 

A. S. Wicks, Michigan Drug Company, 
troit. 

H. W. Williams, H. W. Williams & Co., Ft. 
Worth. 

J. Farrand Williams, 
Clark, Detroit. 

M. O. Williams, Michigan Drug Company, De- 
troit. 

George Willoughby, Nyal Company, Detroit. 

Jess H. Wilson, Jarnac et Cle, Chicago. 


De- 


Farrand, Williams & 


The Entertainment 


Under the careful 


direction Mr. 
Skillman royal entertainment was provided for all who attended. 


E. and Harry 


Everything 


and Mrs. Frank Bogart 


moved with dispatch, and no detail was overlooked that would add to the com- 


fort of the guests. 


Of outstanding enjoyableness was the boat trip on Wednesday, on the steamer 


“City of Cleveland III,” which took 


the 


members and guests for a five-hour 


sail the Detroit River, across Lake St. Claire, and through the St. Claire canal 


past the St. 


was ideal. 


Claire Flats. Music and 


dancing 
The trip closed with a luncheon at the plant of Parke, Davis & Co., 


were provided, and the weather 


followed by a visit to the factory and laboratories, and then return to the hotel 


by motor buses, 
Wednesday evening there was the beautiful fancy dress ball the Book- 
Cadillac grand ballroom. Much amusement was afforded those who faced the 


camera for individual pictures while 


in costume. 


Excellent was provided 


by Jean Goldkette’s Victor Recording Orchestra, the dancing keeping up until many 


hours after midnight. 


The Orpheus Club of Detroit, a male chorus of forty trained voices. enter- 
tained the visitors Sunday evening with a splendid concert. Thursday afternoon 
the ladies were guests of the Detroit Free Press at a matinee performance of 
“The Student Prince of Heidelberg.” 

The president’s reception was on Monday evening and was followed by a 
formal ball in the grand ballroom of the Book-Cadillac. On the receiving line 
were President and Mrs. Sewall PD. Andrews, Miss Mary Andrey Mrs. Mahlon 
N. Kline. Mr. and Mrs. Frank E, Bogart, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Groover, Charles 


James Morrisson, and Mr. and Mrs. Van 


AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET SINCE 


Lee Wiltsee, William S. Merrell Company, Cin- J 

cinnati. 

William H. Wiseman, Armand Company, Des Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobsohn, New York. 
Moines. Mrs. Charles A. Jewitt, Cleveland. 

E. F. Woods, C. D. Smith Drug Company, Mrs. W. A. Jewitt, Cleveland. 


Grand Junction, Colo. 
Frank Z. Woods, Federal Products Company, 


Chicago. 

Bryce Woodruff, Kemzone Corpvuration, New A. G. Kellner, Buffalo. 

York, Frank W. Keyser, Detroit. 
H. G. Woodruff, Coffin Redington Company, Cc. J. Kiger, New York 

San Francisco. . W. H. Kirn, Detroit. 

J. R. Worden, Frederick Stearns & Co., Des Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, Philadelphia. 
tre Mrs. J. W. Kane, Detroit. 
Frederick H. Wrede, R. Hillier’s Son Com- Mrs. George H. Kauffman, Columbus, Ohio. 
pany, New York. 
Cc. H. Wunderlich, Forbert Drug Company, Du- L 
buque. 
J. S. Ward, Larvex Corporation, Brooklyn. Mrs, A. J. Lautmann, Detroit. 
J. I. Woodside, Western Company, Chicago. Mrs. Paul T. Lawrence, Cleveland. 
Mi W. E. Alton, Ill. 
7 Kalamazoo, 
I Rock, Ark. 
H. B. Yates, Vick Chemical Company, Greens- M BS ao 
E. Manufacturing Com les J. Lynn, Indianapolis. 
Grass a m- M 
ii al Com George S. Mackay, New York. 
r ner, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New Mr rrell, Cincinnati. 
E Eli Lilly & Co., New York. Mrs Babel Bacthry 
Mrs. San Franci 
. Mrs. 
Mrs. i 
The Ladies 
Mrs. 
Mrs Clemens O. t 
Mrs. W. J. Murray, Jr., Columbia, Cc 
Mrs. Charles P. Muth, Baltimore, 
Miss Isabel Muth, Baltimore, 
Mr Ddwat ; Mrs. N. H. F. McLeod, Detroit. 
Baby Shirley Arnhem, New York. 
Mrs. H. H. Arringtoni Rome, Ga. N 
B Mrs. H. R_ Neilson, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. W. G. Noble, Toronto, 
New York 
Columbus, Ohio. O 
Indianapolis. Miss Cristella O’Donnell, Detroit. 
ton, Louisville. Mrs. Willard Ohliger, Detroit. 
E. H. Barton, Rock Island. 
John F. Belsterling, Philadelphia, 
Ww. G. B Memphis. P 
Horace low, Detroit. Mr RB. F. Page, Raleigh. 
John Mrs. Mott Pierce, Buffalo. 
Harry limire, New York, Mr Paul Plessner, Detroit. 
Peoria. Mrs. Pope, Toledo. 
Haute. Mrs. John Pound, Philadelphia. 
F. E. yetroit 
H. 
H. R 
ie Mrs. A. S. Raymond, Lincoln. 
Mrs. E. A. Reed, Kalamazoo. 
Busch, dels Mrs. Durbin Richardson, Rochester. 
Mortimer Bye, etroit. Mrs. George L. Ringel, New York. 
Mrs. Harold F. Ritchie, New York. 
€- Mrs. W. P. Ritchey, New York. 
- Mrs. James Roach, Jr., Detroit. 
Mrs. Woods A. Caperton, Indianapvulis. Mrs. J. C. Robinson, Dallas 
Mrs. J. rnahan, Fort Smith, Ark, Miss Mazie Robinson, Baltimore. 
Mrs re _ Chandler, Har ] Mrs. W. K. Roth, Cedar Rapids. 
Mrs. Henry Chappell, Clevs Mrs. E. N. Rowell, Batavia, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. N. Churchill, Burlington. Miss Cecelia Russakow, New York. 
Mrs. Allan L. Carter, Baltimore. 
Mrs. S. S. Coleman, Detroit. S 
Mrs. O. C. Colwes, Pittsburg 
Mrs. Ludwig Schiff, Los Angeles. 
Miss Jean Schnell, New York. 
Mrs. J. P. Schuh, Cairo, 
Mrs. Geo. E. Davis, Des Moines. Mrs. W. J. Schieffelin, Jr., New York. 
Mrs. W. S. Davison, Akron. aes Mrs. H. R. Shehan, Buffalo. 
Mrs. New York, Mrs. George Simon, New York. 
Mrs. Earle C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Harry Skillman, Detroit. 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Savannah. 
E. Mrs. K. G. Smith, Detroit. 
Miss M. E. Smith, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Elliott, Detroit. Mrs. Jean E. Speckel, New York. 
Mrs. Albert Estorage, New Iberia, La. Mrs. Spurrier, Toledo. 
Mrs. George B. Evans, Albany. Mrs. A. J. Stacey, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. H. A. Stebbins, New York. 
Mrs. E. A. Steegar, Detroit. 
Mrs. St. John, New York. 
Mrs. F. B. Farmer, Detroit. 
Mrs. Charles L. Fish, Cleveland. ‘i 
argare ME New York. 
Margaret M. Mrs. L. L. Terhune, Detroit. 
Mrs. A. L. Freeman, Knoxville. : 3 
Tle Mrs. G. O. Thompson, Amarillo, Tex. 
Mrs. F. W. Foreman, Toledo. 
Mrs. Louis Freundt, Chicago. Miss Margaret Thompson, New York. 
Mrs. R. C. Treseder, Atlanta. 
Mrs. W. F. Geary, Sacramento, 7 ro 
Mrs. Frederick Usher, New York. 
Marilla Gerndt, New York. 

rs. Wm. Graham, Baltimore. 

Mrs. David M. Gray, Detroit. 4 

Mrs. R. M, Viiet, Oklahoma City, 
Mrs. J. W. Goss, Burlington. M kK 
Mrs. Terry Greil, Montgomery. Mrs. K. A. Vogeler, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. F. C. Groover, Jacksonville. Ww 

~ me ; Mrs. H. L. Waterbury, Troy, N. Y 
5. G. ll, Je y, 
Miss Maude Hartz, Rock Island. M H e Waller’ Omak 
Mrs. Edmund Hoffman, New York. 
Mrs. O. P. Hopkins, Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. H. H. White, Cleveland 

Miss Ruth C. Whitney, New York. 
Mrs. John F. Hott, Monticello, Il. M S. Wicks 5 ws 
Mrs. Geo. Huff, Columbus, Mrs. Wicks, Detroit. 

Mrs, George Willoughby, Detroit. 
Mrs. F. E. Humphreys, New York, Mra. Wools Grand Gale 
Mrs. Harry Hurry, Detroit. Srank Woods. 

I Mrs. J. R. Worden, Detroit. 
Mrs. Frederick K. Ingram, Detroit. Z 
Mrs. Frederick F. Ingram, Jr., Detroit. Mrs. F. C. Zebornick, Detroit. 


Side the Meeting 


The bridge luncheon at 
a delightful time for those 
is regarded as one of the 


the Detroit Yacht Club Belle Isle, Monday, afforded 
whose good fortune it was to attend. The yacht club 
finest clubs its kind the country. 

morning the ladies were taken automobile ride over the 
beautiful boulevards, about Belle Isle, and out the Detroit Country 
Club, w here luncheon was served. In the afternoon, as guests of the Detroit Retail 
Druggists Association, the men were taken on a similar ride. 

The golf tournament was held Monday at the Grosse Isle Golf and Country 
Club, details of which will be found elsewhere, 

The convention came to a close, as is customary, with a banquet. At the 
head table were Mr. and Frank Bogart, Greiner, the new president; 
Sewall Andrews, the retiring president, and Mrs. Andrews; Miss Mazie Robin- 
son, Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Groover, Mr. and Mrs. G. Barret 
Moxley, Charles Gibson, Edgar Guest, and Harold Emmons. Mr. Bogart presided 


as toastmaster. The banquet guests between courses were entertained by local 
solos rendered by Mrs. Muriel Magerl Kyle, Detroit. An unexpected feature was 
the introduction of a musical quartet, known as the J. L. Hudson Quartet. 


At the conclusion of the dinner S. D. Andrews, retiring president, gave a brief 
address, and W. E. Greiner, president-elect, in a few words pledged his best effort 
for the benefit of the association. 

Edgar Guest amused the audience with one of his characteristic talks, in- 
troducing a number of his popular verses. Mr, Emmons gave a picturesque account 
of his recent trip from Cairo to the Cape. 

Privilege cards were extended to members and guests by a number of the local 
clubs, including the Detroit Athletic and Grosse Isle Golf and Country clubs. 


Alton. 
Travis, Multiplex Faucet Company, St. 
Clevelan 
John M. 
Huntington. 
| 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


General Committee Arrangements 


Frank E. Bogart, Farrand, Williams & 
Clark, Detroit, general chairman, 

J. S. Farrand, Jr., J. F. Williams, Far- 
rand, Williams & Clark. 

J. E., Davis, M. O. Williams, A. S. Wicks, 
W. H. Dodds, Michigan Drug Company. 

O. W. Smith, Harry Skillman N. H. F. 
McLeod, L. B. Hayward, H. B. Mason, 
Ernest Brier, S. S. Coleman, J. L. Buell, 
George L. Genz, Parke, Davis & Co. 

Willard Ohliger, David M. Gray, J. R. 
Worden, White, Frederick Stearns 
& Co. 

E. H. Nelson, John S. Black, Frank W. 
Keyser, Nelson, Baker & Co. 

F. Ingram, F. F. Ingram, Jr., F. F. 
ram & Co. 

H. A. Burnett, C. G. Predmore, Diges- 
tive Ferment Company. 

W. E. Upjohn, S. R. Light, W. H. Up- 
john, J. S. MeCoil, Upjohn Company. 

Paul Plessner, Paul Plessner Company. 

E. E. Gallogly, F. H. Pepper, Herpicide 
Company. 


George Slaug! 


er, Rival Herb Company. 
E. D. Hayes, Marmola Company. 
F. A. Stuart, F. A. Stuart Company. 
W. D. Church, Pyramid Drug Company. 
H. tr. Dow, James T. Pardee, G. Lee 
Camp, Dow Chemical Company. 
kK. G. Smith, Illinois Glass Company. 


J. W. Dunn, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company. 
G. S. Mackay, P. E. Anderson & Co. 


Chas. G. Robb, Owens Bottle Company. 


F. C. Zebornick, Grasselli Chemical 
Company. 
R. L. Clark, Hazel Atlas Glass Company. 


W. B. Elliott, Fairmount Glass Works. 
A. P. Richards, American Can Company. 


L. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works. Se 
J. C. Robinson, Powers-Weightman- 


Rosengarten Company. 
G. A. Beauchamp, Merck & Co. 
S. R. Glogower, Johnson & Johnson. 


E. B. Powers, Colgate & Co. ; 

W. <A. Caperton, W. H. Martin, Eli 
Lilly & Co. 

A. L. Ferguson, The Abbott Labora- 


Cc. R. Brown, Burroughs Wellcome Com- 
pany. 

Gordon Z. 
Company. 

Company. 


Norwich Pharmacal 


Gage, 


teed, H. G. Murray, Coca-Cola 


T. H. Ragan, Dunn Pen Company 

Dr. A. J. Lautmann, Iodent Company. 

George Osius, Michigan Ammonia Com- 
pany. 


Frank Bogart 


Chairman 


Committee Arrangements and 
Entertainment 


Wm. H. Kirn, Larned Company. 
Robert E. Ixeller, Keller Ink Company. 
H. F. Fuller, Dionol Company. 


Committee Assignments 


Entertainment 


Harry Skillman, chairman; J. S. Far- 
rand, Jr., David M. Gray, George L. 
Genz, F. F. Ingram, Jr., Frank W. Keyser, 
Wicks, J. R. Worden. 


Lee Wiltsee, A. S. 
Golf 
New York: Glenn Haskell, chairman; 
R. W. de Greeff, Al. Stepan. Detroit: 
Frank W. Keyser, Wm. H. Kirn, H. B. 


Mason, 
Publicity 
J. R. Worden, chairman. 
Automobile 
M. O. Williams, chairman. 
Finance 


A. S. Wicks, chairman. 


Acquaintance 


Mrs. T. H. Appleton, Mrs. F. 
Mrs. A. L. Carter, Mrs. F. E. Holliday, 
Mrs. Frank R. Jones, Mrs. S. R. Light, 
Mrs. Chas. L. Littell, Mrs. C. A. Loring, 
Mrs. James Morrisson, Mrs. Romaine Pier- 
son, Mrs. A. S. Raymond, Mrs. M. E. 
Sherman, Mrs. Walter V. Smith, Mrs. Wm. 
J. Walters, Mrs. Chas. H. Waterbury, P. 
E. Anderson, T. H. Appleton, C. M. Badg- 
ley, G. A. Beauchamp, Franklin Black, R. 
Jesse Bynum, W. A. Caperton, George L. 


M. Birks, 


Genz, L. G. Gray, F. E. Holliday, A. J. 
Horlick, Charies L. Huisking, Frank R. 
Jones, S. R. Light, C. A. Loring, Charles 
Matthews, William McGibbon, James 
Morrisson, Romaine Pierson, P. A. Rising, 
John C. Robinson, William A. Sailer, 
Harry J. Schnell, A. Homer Smith, Walter 
V. Smith, H. A. Stebbins, Charles E, 
Sutton, Fred Usher, Winiam Walters, 
Charles H. Waterbury, R. A. Whidden, 
Lee Wiltsee. 


Hostesses 


Mrs. Edna Lee Root, chairman; Mrs. 
S. Black, Mrs. F. E. Bogart, Mrs. Ernest 
‘ier Mrs. C. R. Brown, Mrs. J. L. Buell, 
rs H. A. Burnett, Mrs. R. L. Clark, Mrs. 
S. S. Coleman, Mrs. J. W. Dunn, Mrs. W. 
3. Elliott, Mrs. A. L. Ferguson, Mrs. H. 
", Fuller, Mrs. Gordon Z. Gage, Mrs. E. 
. Gallogly, Mrs. George L. Genz, Mrs. S. 
Glogower, Mrs. David M. Gray, Mrs. L. 
Hayward, Mrs. F. F. Ingram, Mrs. F. 
Ingram, Jr., Mrs. J. W. Kane, Mrs. 
Robt. E. Keller, Mrs. F. W. Keyser, Mrs. 
W. H. Kirn, Mrs. A. J. Lautmann, Mrs. 
George S. MacKay, Mrs. W. H. Mar- 
tin, Mrs. H. B. Mason, Mrs. N. H. 
F. McLeod, Mrs. H. G. Murray, Mrs. 
E. H. Nelson, Mrs. Willard Ohliger, Mrs. 


George Osius, Mrs. F. H. Pepper, Mrs. 
Paul Plessner, Mrs. J. J. Reed, Mrs. A. 
P. Richards, Mrs. Chas. G. Robb, Mrs. 


Harry Skillman, Mrs. K. G. Smith, Mrs. 
A. S. Wicks, Mrs. J. F. Williams, Mrs. 
George Willoughly, Mrs. J. R. Worden, 
Mrs. F. C. Zebornick. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, F. E. Bogart being 
toastmaster. He first introduced Mrs. 
Muriel Magerl Kyle, who sang. 

Toastmaster Bogart:—We have among 
our numbers certain gentlemen who appear 
to be very much more interested in their 
golf accomplishments than in the millions 
of dollars which they are making from 
the drug trade. One those gentlemen 
has won a cup, and if Durbin Richardson 
will please come forward, Mr. Moxley in 
a brief presentation speech will present 
the cup. 


Golfers Get Prizes 


G. Barret Moxley :—My friends, here is 
where I fool Frank Bogart, for you have 
a full program. The golfers had their 
day Monday, and this is to be a presenta- 
tion wWvihout speech, 


First, this magnificent cup, presented 
by “Drug Topics,” goes to Durbin Rich- 
ardson, who won it from Harold Cowan, 
of Buffalo, and Sewall D, Cutler, of Bos- 
ton, the winners of the 1923 and 1924 
contest. The runner-up was Phil A. Ris- 
ing, and the third prize was attached by 
that keen shooter, Jack Ballinger, who 
came all the way from Seattle to demon- 
strate his prowess. The other prize win- 
ners follow in order, but I will not read 
the list in detail, merely advising that 
immediately after the banquet they get 
in touch with Glenn Haskell and the 
other members of the golf committee 
who will turn over their respective tro- 
phie 8. 

(The full list of golf winners follows.) 
net, winner, Durbin Richardson, Rich- 
son Corporation; Drug Topics cup. 
et, runner up, Phil A. Rising, Chas. 

r & Co.; golf bag, Owen Bottle Company, 

’ gross, winner, J. H. Ballinger, Stewart 
& Holmes Drug Company; wrist watch, Pow- 
ers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company. 

Low gross, runner up, A. D. Childs, Packer 
Manufacturing Company; sweater, American 
Canning Company. 

Low gross, Wholesale druggists only, winner, 


G. B. y, Kiefer-Stewart Company, trave- 
eling clock, Mallinekrodt Chemical Works. 
Low gross, wWhvulesale druggists only, run- 


ners up, R. W. Blanding, Blanding & Bland- 
ing, one dozen golf balls, Hance Brothers & 
White; J. M. Buck, Smith, Kline & French 
Company, one dozen golf balls, Biddle Pur- 
chasing Company. 

Best score on par-5 holes, R. S. Light, Up- 
john Company, cocktai] shaker, McKesson & 
Robbins. 

Most pars, W. G. Moore, Dodge & Olcott; 
traveling toilet set, Fritzsche Brothers. 

First flight, low net, winner, H. R. Neilson, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company; cock- 
tail shaker, Richardson Corporation, 

First flight, low net, runner up, Wilbur H. 
Elliott, Fairmuunt Glass Works, pigskin wal- 
let, Colgate & Co. 

First flight, low gross, D. E. Austin, Thomas 
Leeming & Co.; wrist watch, R. W. Greef 
& Co. 

First flight, low gross, runner up, Sewall D. 
Cutler, Eastern Drug Company, zipper bag, 
Merck & Co. 

Second flight, low net, winner, Frank Z. 
Woods, Federal Products Company; poker set, 
Mennen Company. 

Second flight, low net, runner up, George 
Willoughby, R. D. Perkins; cigaret case, New 
York Quinine & Chemical Works. 

Second flight, low gross, winner, 
Pierson, Practical Druggist; kit bag, 
Pfizer & Co. 

Second flight, low gross, runner up, M. O. 
Williams, Michigan Drug Company; silver flask, 
Wm. S. Merrell Company. 

Third flight, low net. winner, Tom Appleton, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; set of pipes, 
Upjohn Company. 

Third flight low net runner up, W. E. 
Greiner, Greiner, Kelly Drug Company; brief 
Glass Company. 
winner, W. J. 


Romaine 
Charles 


Wal- 


ters, ; pair of Macgregor 
clubs, E 

Third flight, ss, runner up, F. L. Bod- 
man, Power itman-Rosengarten Com- 
pany, humidor, Dodge & Olcott. 

Consolation, Harry G. Billmire, Charles 


Pfizer & Co., toilet s Celluloid Company. 


Toastmaster Bogart:—A year is a 
very short time, It is just a little more 
than a year ago that we inducted into 
office a very greatly beloved President. 
We were under the glow of that great 
meeting at Atlantic City. Many things 
had been started there that elated us, 


We were facing the rising sun, and we 


picked a man we believed could lead us 
on. He took up his work with great hopes 
and expectations, but he confesses to me 
that he has not quite finished and feels 
a bit sad. In a way he is something 
like the dying promoter who, when the 
physician told him he was dying, said, 
“Se many to do and so few done.” 

Tonight Mr. Andrews adds his 
name. We want to say to him—and I 
know that I speak for every one of the 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association—that for many years 
we will look back upon this year of his 
administration as a year of great ac- 
complishment, for he has done things and 
Started things that will go on to the great 
benefit of every member of our organiza- 
tion, and as he passes on and up, to sit 
with the other unknown quantities in the 
senior council, I just wanted to leave that 
word with him. We have been going to 
him for many years for information and 
for wisdom, and we will listen with a 
great deal of interest tonight to the 
message he leaves with us, as he steps 
down trom his office. Sewall D. Andrews, 
from the frozen North! 

(The audience arose and greeted Mr. 
Andrews). 


Mr. Andrews’s Valedictory 


Sewall D. Andrews:—I am not sure 
whether the toastmaster’s reference to 
the “frozen North’ was made to prepare 
you for a frost or the appearance of a 
ski-jumper. You know, there is an un- 
written law in this association, that a re- 
tiring president shall not talk over three 
minutes, and I expect to keep well within 
that limit. 

I think you have seen and heard quite 
enough of me at this convention, and in 
appearing here again before you I feel 
a little like Cohen who went to the doc- 
tor’s office for treatment. The doctor 
looked him over and told him he would 
take his case; that the first treatment 
would cost him ten dollars and the suc- 
ceeding treatments would be five dollars 
each. Cohen needed the medical service 
but he didn’t like the arrangement— 
especially the ten dollar part of it; so 
he wandered out into the street in an 
effort to get his mind adjusted to the 
might 


proposition, in the hope that he 
figure out some happy solution. 
He came back in a 
the solution. 
again.” 
So here I am again, and I want to get 


little while with 
He said, “Doctor, here I am 


Keyser 


Detroit Chairman 
Committee Convention Golf 


by with that five-dollar treatment. There 
is very little that I can do but to say 
“Good-bye,” but before I doI want to again 
express my deep gratitude to the members 
of this association, each and every one, 
for having been given the honor to serve 
you. I want to again express my love for 
the principles and ideals and the spirit 
and the achievement of this great asso- 
ciation; my love for the loyal leaders and 
for the rank and file, and to again thank 
the committeemen and the officers and 
the staff for the loyal and helpful support 
and co-operation which they have given 
me. It has been a wonderful group to 
work with. And I want to pay my re- 
spects to our hosts for the wonderful hos- 
pitality that they have shown us, es- 
pecially to the committee on entertain- 
ment and arrangements, headed by our 
toastmaster, Mr. Bogart, and ably assisted 
by Mrs. Bogart. 

We have heard nothing but the finest 
words of praise from all sides. Every 
one has had a splendid good time. This 
is a wonderful banquet. I am interested 
to know how you can get out so many 
people these days to a dry banquet. I 
don’t understand it. We must be im- 
proving. You know, if you had asked the 
average man to attend a dry banquet some 
few years ago, he would have been very 
much in the position of the fellow who 
tried to gain admission to a piano recital. 
The doorkeeper stopped him and said, 
“You can't come into this piano recital 
—vyou're drunk!” 

The fellow looked at him and he said, 
“You darn fool! Of course, I’m drunk. 
Do you think I’d want to go to a piano 
recital if I was sober?” 

But sober people come to dry banquets 
these days. If you don’t believe it, look 
at the group of speakers. Did you ever 
see more seriously sober people anywhere 
—evéen our incoming president? I know 
just how soberly serious he feels, 

In closing, let me say a word in his 
behalf, a plea for our new captain. You 
have chosen, and you have chosen well, 
Now give him your earnest 100 percent 
co-operation and support, each and every 
one of you, I thank you. 
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Toastmaster Bogart:—In the opposite 
ballroom there is being given tonight 
another banquet, and through the _gen- 
erosity of the president of the J. L. 
Hudson Company we are to hear from 
the Hudson Double Quartet, one of the 
most famous singing quartets we know 
of in the United States. 
es (The Hudson quartet rendered a selec- 


Toastmaster Bogart:—One of _ the 
greatest assets of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association is its utter 


freedom from politics. Over the years 
that have been acquainted with it, 
have never known of men reaching out 
for office for themselves, but some way 
it seems always when we have a task to 
do, we have a faculty of reaching out 
and finding the man. We have a task to 
do just now—and it is a very large one 
—to carry on and to complete the things 
which President Andrews has set us to 
do, and whieh Mr. Moxley set him to do 
a year before that; and I am sure that 
the committee have chosen wisely in 
picking our leader for the coming year 
—a man for whom we all have great af- 
fection. He comes up from the State of 
Texas with that great bunch of stal- 
warts that always come to our meet- 
ing, loyal to the core and generous to @ 
fault. There is no finer bunch that comes 
from any State in the Union, and we are 
all proud and happy to have William E. 
Greiner for our president. Mr. Greiner! 

(The audience arose and greeted Presi- 
dent Greiner with applause.) 


The President’s Promise 


William Greiner:—When I left 
home, I bought one of the best author's 
joke books that I could get, but some- 
how I lost it. Whether it was taken from 
my baggage on the train or some one in 
the hotel got it, I don’t know—and I 
don’t know whether Mr. Andrews did or 
not. 


This, with me, is a little serious. When 
a man has held office for a year, he has 
done his bit and he doesn’t care just 
how much he does or what he says be- 
cause his work is done and his recora 1s 
made. In my case, I have to be a little 
careful. In my long association with 
many the men facing tonight, 
whose friendship I hold most dearly, 
shoulder to shoulder with them I have 
tried to do my bit, and at this time I 
am sure they will, whenever I give the 
distress sign, come to my rescue. What- 
ever constructive work I have been able 
to do for our association was done with 
the sense of duty. and I feel that every 
man can and should contribute something 
for the betterment of the calling in which 
he is engaged. 

Mr. Andrews, your retiring president, 
who is a human dynamo, with an un- 
usually clear vision, anu nas gone for- 
ward in a determined effort to elevate 
the entire wholesale drug traue, brought 
us a message in his annual address, 
which it will be my earnest endeavor to 
carry on. I also want and request the 
help of every member of our association. 
Our association chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. The work of the past 
year has made wonderful advances for 
the betterment of conditions that now 
confront the wholesale drug wiraae. I 
firmly believe that we are far on the 
way for better conditions. and I want 
to assure you, for the confidence you have 
placed in me, that I will give you my all, 
with the best of my ability. Also from 
the bottom of my heart. ¥ thank you for 
the greatest of all honors you have con- 
ferred upon me. 


T am not unmindful of the fact that you 
have enjoyed the masterful ability of 
such men as Frank Bogart, Barret Mox- 
ley. and your retiring president. My 
every aim will be to measure. up to the 
confidence you have placed in me. 


Toastmaster Bogart :—For tonight Mrs. 
Kyle is a wholesale druggist, and we will 
hear once more from our own soloist. 

(Mrs. Muriel Magerl Kyle sang two 
beautiful solos.) 


Toastmaster Bogart:—It is altogether 
fitting that the gentleman who is now 
going to speak to you should be with us. 
He came mighty near being a druggist. 
In his very early years he was a drug 
store boy. That was before he became 
a printer’s devil. 3ut I think he was 
about the same kind of a drug store boy. 
Later on, when he had been a journalist 
for some years. he edited a pharmaceu- 
tical paper, “The New Idea.” I never 
have found out whether “The New Idea’’ 
was his idea or the idea of having a poet 
for an editor of a pharmaceutical paper. 


However, all of us in Detroit know 
him and love him, because with his sim- 
ple verse and gentle ways and kindly, 
loving thought, he has sung himself into 
the heart of every one of us. We know 
him very well; we know Bud; we know 
his tousle-head, and all about him. We 
have lived with Eddie in his summer re- 
sort; we sympathized with him when he 
said that his daily bread was a can of 
sardines, until his soul revolted and he’d 
eat sardines no more. 


T remember the night when the week- 
enders had all arrived and Eddie said to 
his wife, “Mother, I want to go to bed.” 


So she went upstairs and dropped his 
pajamas over and said, “Make yourself 
comfortable on the table, but you will 
have to get up early because some of the 
guests want to go fishing at half past 
four.” 

makes his living writing poetry, 
but he lives to play golf. And he’s a golf 
player; that is, if the conversation I 
have heard him indulging in around the 
golf house has reference to his score, 
he’s in a very favored class. 

We have laughed and rejoiced with 
Eddie for many years, and we like him 
real well, but there come other days 
when the skies are a hit gray and you 
are a little lonely, and you happen to 
come across some of his’ verses. Tt 
comforts you, but it brings a sort of an 
ache, and you wonder how a man can 
have such a simple faith; and you feel 
as though you would like to reach out 
your hand and shake his, and call him 
your friend. 

Now. tonight you are all going to get 
acquainted with Edgar Guest, and from 
this day on, whenever you may meet him, 


‘ 
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in this city or in any other city, go up to 
him and call him your friend and tell him 
that you met him this particular night 
with the wholesale druggists in Detroit, 
and he will always be glad to greet you. 
Edgar Guest, of Detroit! 

(The audience arose and greeted Mr. 
Guest with applause.) 


Eddie Guest Recites 


Edgar Guest :—That was a most beau- 
tiful introduction. I wish one-tenth of 
it were true. However, if Mr. Bogart 
can get you to believe those nice things 
about me, it will do me no harm. 

One of the dangers I am in is that 
some day I might start in to believe in 
introductory speeches myself, and then 
I'll be ruined. 

It is true, I used to be in the drug 
business. I didn’t like the hours they 
used to keep. And, from what I have seen 
in this party tonight, I don't think you 
have improved them any, either. 

I got my start in life in a drug store; 
I learned a lot in that drug store. If 
I do say it (though I shouldnt) I was a 
good boy. I did everything for that clerk 
and that proprietor except one thing, and 
I am a little finicky. I don’t know 
whether I ought to tell you this story or 
not, but it is one of the reasons why 
I got out of the drug business. 

I did everything in that store. I 
washed 189 soda glasses every morning 
—and if you know how mussy a soda 
glass could be in the old days, because 
they hadn't invented paper cups when I 
worked in the drug busine you will 
realize what a job it was. 

I worked in the drug business at the 
time when the clerk slept in the store all 
night. And it was the Scotchman who 
woke the clerk up one morning and said, 
“Give me some bicarbonate of soda; my 
wife has indigestion.” 

The sleepy drug clerk said, “A little hot 
water would have done just as well.” 

And the Scotchman said, “Thank you, 
I'll have no need of the bicarbonate now.” 

That’s the kind of a drug store I 
worked in. 

At the cigar counter they had two 
brass cuspidors, and a part of my nine 
thousand duties was to take care of 
those—and that was the job I scorned. 

I was little; I was young, but I knew 
enough to know that was not a pleasant 
task. J was in constant trouble with that 
clerk. He said, “Everything about you is 
fine, Eddie, except that thing—you never 
do take care of them.” 

Then one morning, in a fit of what I 
thought was extreme disgust, while I was 
working in the back room behind the 
prescription counter, he, himself, came 
out with those two brass cuspidors, and, 
he, himself, went to work, and when he 
got to the point where they could be de- 
cently handled, I heard him rattle one, 
and I watched him and he turned it over, 
and out of it fell, as I remember, two 
dimes and a nickel. 

I looked at Bill Sieg and he did the 
same thing with the other one and got 
fifteen cents out of it. 

I said, “Bill, did you get that money 
out of those?” 

He said, “Yes; the customers often 
carelessly grab for their change and it 
slips into the cuspidor.” 

And the rest of that summer, ladies 
and gentlemen, that was the first job I 
did every morning. .vot until late the 
next fall, when I returned to school, did 
it dawn on me what that clerk had done 
to me. 

That is one of the reasons I am not 
now a druggist. 

Maybe I could classify with you at 
that. TI am out peddling another kind of 
dope—that is all there is to jt. 

You know, T don’t know how to begin 
this thing. The Rev. M. S. Rice and I. 
and two or three good friends sat at 
luncheon in the Statler Hotel a few weeks 
ago, and the conversation turned to re- 
ligion, and “Mike” turned to one of the 
boys and said, “Bill, what are you?” 

“I’m an Episcopalian.” 

“Why are you an Episcopalian?” 

“T don’t know,” says Bill, “except that 
T was born one, and then I rather like 
the ritual of that church.” 

“Oh,” says “Mike,” “you're one of 
ritual birds. Let me tell you about t 
When I was a minister out West, a G. 
R. veteran died. They asked me to 
at the church, and an old, gray-hair 
veteran was asked to take car 
services ont at the cemetery. 
through with my part of the worl 
and then we moved out to the ceme 
and this wonderful, old, white-haired 
veteran took his place at the grave and 
began to fumble with his book, and a 
nice, old veteran says, “It’s on page 28.” 

He says, “I can’t find it’ 

“Tt’s on page 28, I told vou.” 

He still couldn't find it, so he went 
ihead and laid the cornerstone. 

There isn’t any point to that story ex- 
cept that I sympathize with that dear, 
old man, for T have been in the same 
predicament; that is, I haven't buried 
people or laid cornerstones, but I have 
got up to do a definite job, with a defi- 
nite idea in mind as to how it should he 
done and what ought to be done, and 
then something has gone blank. Either 
T couldn't find what I wished, or T lost 
the idea that T had; T had to jump in and 
swindle and do something else. 

Up to a few minutes ago T didn’t know 
that I had to make two addresses You 
know, you have got the Hudson quartet 
and the Hudson octet and the Hudson 
band at my expense. I bought that for 
you. While they were here, I was out 
there entertaining their party. 

And I told them over there a story that 
T might just as well tell you You know, 
in Chicago there is a theological seminary, 
and every Saturday afternoon the senior 
students of that theological seminary gravi- 
tate to the small towns of Tllinois and 
occupy the pulpits of the little struggling 
country churches, and every Monday 
morning this flock of seniors drifts back 
into Chicago on the various trains. A 
traveling man on the train one morning 
noticed these boys and wondered about 
them, and who they were, and what they 
might be doing. One morning he said to 
the brakeman who was on the train, “Who 
were the hoys in the high hats and the 


9” 


long coats? 
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The brakeman says, “Them? Them’'s 
a bunch of returned empties from this 
theological seminary.” 

Now, when you get through with me 
tonight, put a tag on me, “A returned 
empty,” and 

When I was a po 
graduated out of i 


nome, 

lice reporter, after I 
afTug business and 
went to report and finally got into 
the most interes g job that human life 
has to offer, that of a police reporter, I 
used to hover around the criminal court 
in Detroit. In the recorder’s court we 
had a judge by the name of Phelan who 
Was quite a cl icter, with long hair, 
and the regret of my life is that he didn’t 
live and I didn’t continue to be a reporter 
long enough to chronicle Judge Phelan 
as having his hair bobbed. 

But it was sentence day, and I was 
hovering around the court and the judge 
had been ill with a bad cold. He was 
passing out the grief to the boys who had 
had inferior lawyers. He finally came to 
one old safeblower, a tough boy, and he 
sentenced him about in this way “The 
sentence in your case, young man, is that 
you shall be confined to the State peni- 
tentiary for a period of three years, 
(coughing violently) six months.” 

As they were taking that convict out 
of the courtroom, he turned to the deputy 
and said, “Did you hear the old guy 
cough up that last six months?” 

That is what you will be saying about 
me, but I have learned enough of Frank 
Bogart, and I have learned enough from 
Harry Skillman and Harry Mason, and 
all the Detroit druggists whom I know 
and love, to know that this organization 
isn’t merely an organization for profit. 
I do know that out here among you are 
the minds who can foresee something be- 
yond the 6 percent, and that, if 1 may use 
the term, this organization is composed of 
idealists. 

One day I began to think about idealists 
and it occurred to me that if all the 
getters in the world, and all the sn 
fellows in the world, and all the trick 
sters were to be left and if the few ideal- 
ists were to be taken out, civilization at 
that minute would begin to decline. Even 
in the drug business I knew some of the 
crooks, but I'll tell you not one of them 
is left in the business, so far as I know. 
I have known them in the newspaper 
profession to come in and be very smart 
for a few weeks. Some of them got away 
with it for a year or two, but there isn’t 
one of them on the staff today. 

Each trade will draw the charlatan and knave, 
The trickster and the liar and the cheat. 
But those who love the work are strong and 

brave 

And scorn the base temptations which they 

meet. 


They seek a joy the profit does not bring, 
They seek a pride the purse cannot supply; 

They have a high ideal to which they cling, 
A goal ahead, for which they dare to try. 


They are the good men known in every trade; 
On character they build from year to year 
They stand behind their work and all they‘ve 

made, 
While charlatans and tricksters disappear. 


Idealists, men call them, for they hold 
The task is rgeater than its little gain; 

Nor would they for a petty sum of gold 
Upon the craft they follow leave a Stain. 


Let cynics scoff and point the cleverer way; 
Let weak men for the base temptations fall— 

Tricksters and sharpers have.their little day, 
But men with high ideals outlive them all. 


That’s all I'm going to do now along 
that line. 


Frank Bogart said something about 
having overheard a conversation in the 
locker room about my golf score. I want 
him to know, and I want you to know 
now that I can talk golf with any living 
human being, I don’t care who it is. I 
will stand up here and argue any point 
with men; ] will argue any proposition at 
all with almost anybody in the world— 
except one: 


For honor I'll defy 
For principle I w 
I’ll dare to fi t 
With all that I demand. 


In argument I'll talk or write 
inst noti i 


That black is black 
Long would the argum 
Dare I allow to think. 


And having learne 
Through many 

To all that Nellie’s please 
I answer, ‘Yes, my dear 

I gu when I am told to go; 
] stay when told to stay; 

Let fools employ the stormier ‘‘No.” 


I’ve learned protesting vain; 
A shorter course 1 
When Nell makes he 
I answer, ‘‘Yes, my 


Now I want to do one or two little bits, 
a third bit and maybe another one. Most 
of you folks are right here at home, I 
have got a long way to go before I 
can get to bed. 

You know, there’s one question that 
idiots go around this world asking intelli- 
gen people—a question to which no man 
and no woman with an ounce of intelli- 
gence—a drus 


rgist’s ounce of intelligence 
—would give a positive and definite reply. 
That is the idotic question: “What are 
you looking for at your house—a boy ora 
girl?” 

Well, I had a stock answer all ready 
for them when they were asking me that 
question. I used to say to them “Listen! 
I don’t care what my order is filled with, 
so long as it’s filled safely and promptly.” 

All that I want the Goctor to do to 
come downstairs, out of the upper bed- 
room, and tell me, “Everything is all 
right.” For my part, he can take another 
hour or two, ladies and gentlemen, in 
order to find out what it is that’s arrived. 

I have got all the time in the world to 
get that information. When little Janet 
came, Doc Johnson came around and 
leaned over the banister and down into 
our living room and said, “Well, if we 


can save the father now this is going to 
be a perfect case.” 

Some folks pray for a boy, and some 
For a golden-haired little girl to come 
Some claim te think there is more of joy 
Wrapped up in the smile of a little boy, 
While others pretend that the silky curls 
and plump, pink cheeks of the little girls 
Bring more of bliss to the old hom 
Then a small boy's queer little freckled face. 


Now which is better, I couldn't say 
If the Lord should ask me to choose today; 
If He should put in a me 


I'd say with one of my 
“Send either one, if it can’ 


I've heard it said, to some people’s shame, 

They cried with grief when a small boy 

For they wanted a girl. And some folks I 
know 

Who wanted a boy, just took on so 

When a girl was sent. But it seems to me 

That mothers and fathers should 

To think, when the stork has come an 

That the Lord would trust them with e 
one, 


Boy or girl? There can be no choice: 
There's something lovely in either voice. 

And al] that I ask of the Lord to do 

Is to see that the mother comes safely through 
And guard the baby and have it well, 
With a perfect form and a healthy yell, 
And a pair of eyes and a shock of hair. 
Then, boy or girl—and its dad won't care 


Well, after I quit trying to learn the 
drug business—there was ten years be- 
tween Bud and his baby sister—when 
Lud left off being a baby and he gradu- 
ated into boyhood, ladies, I was the most 
perfectly trained assistant mother in the 
city of Detroit. There wasn’t anything 
ibout that work that I could not do. I 
could do everything in that line neatly 


she would leave me with him for hours 
at a time. She knew everything would 
be all right—and I want to tell you it 
was all right. 

Then ten years after, when baby Janet 
came, I undertook to take up that trade 
where I left off, and 1 found that they 
had gone and switched the styles around 
on me. And I found that what had been 
perfectly good assistant motherhood just 
ten years before, was no longer being 
done—and 1 was told so in no uncertain 
terms! 

Ladies and gentlemen, how well I re- 
member ten years before, when our little 
fellow, Bud, used to yell, I'd say to 
mother, “Now you just feed him, go on, 
let him have something.” She fed him. 
He was fed twenty-four times a day, to 
my knowledge. It didn’t hurt him a bit. 

When Janet began to yell, I said, “Feed 
her.”” Mother says, “This baby is being 
fed once in four hours. It is now three- 
thirty and her next feeding is six o'clock. 
If you can’t stand to hear her cry, go 
out and walk around the block, but she 
is not going to be fed.” 

Then one day mother looked up at me 
and said: “When you get time’—have 
you noticed the bitterness and the irony 
and sarcasm that one little woman can 
squeeze into that phrase, “When you 
get time?’ 

That implies, in our house, a thousand 
things. You've got time for golf; you've 
got time for anything you want to do, 
but when I ask you to do something. then 
you’re the busiest person in the world. 

“When you get time, will you please put 
up for me that little clothesline by the 
kitchen door?” That was old stuff. That 
is the only thing, ladies and gentlemen, 
I could remember, which had hung over 
for ten years and was just the same It 
Was just the Same ten years later as it 
had been ten years before. 

Then I went out fo do it, and while 
I was doing it, the rag peddler went down 
the alley. He threw n What I thought 
was rather a wise lo and it flashed 
through my mind, “This bird knows more 
about what is going on in these houses 
than all the fine people 
t] street. He sees t 
go up; he 


knows a new b 
He sees it come dow 
baby has graduated to th 
line.”’ 

And then it occurred to me that in all 
our lives, and probably in the lives of all 
the generations that are to be, science 
may make progress and rem en of 


the t ut that fitfle, « 
is to t on working. ; 
ably will never find a stwibstitute 


The little clothes } en door! 
My mother stré ° hen I was 
our 
And r > garments ich the baby wore, 


Each morning, very carefully, she hung. 


Square bits of flannel fluttered in the breeze, 
White stockings very delicate and small, 


Long flowing dresses and the glad bootees, 


A little blanket and a knitted shawl. 


Then came the day when mother took it down, 

And we forgot what symbols fluttered there; 
own ta breast the current of 
ht for conquest and to stand to ire. 


ren years ago she sm id to 
I want a little cl the « ° 
And there she hung, rid to see, 
The various bits «¢ which he wore. 


Even the ragman on his alley round 
Knew, by the symbols fluttering on that line, 
That there a little baby would be 
And day by day he saw that glori 


Then boyhood came and called our babe away, 
Muscled him strong and turned his cheeks to 
brown, 
Gave him the strength to run and romp and 
play, 
And then she took the little clothesline down, 


Today I sat beside her bed, and she 

Smiled the sweet smile of motherhood ounce 

more 

“When I get up again,’’ she said to me, 
“T’ll want a little clothesline by the door.’’ 

Ever since have been married, 
have had garden, and began with lit- 
tle bit of a stingy garden up against a 
fence, that wasn’t a foot deep; it wasn’t 
much of a garden, but every spring since 
nineteen years ago I have bought seeds 
and stuff for that garden. Now I con- 
sider I know something about it. This 
spring, on the way up to the golf club, 
I happened to notice in the hardware 


store, just before you get to the Sycamore 
road, a box of seeds, and I said, “I'll just 
drop in now while I think of it and get 
my zinnias.’’ So I blew in and said, *‘Got 
zinnias?’’ I picked them out and threw 
him a dime and got back into my car. As 
I closed the door, an idea flashed into my 
mind: “There's a funny thing, that you 
have got a package of seeds inside that 
car, and really inside the package is a 
power which you don’t understand, and no 
man can re-create it; you have miracle 
and destiny. Here’s the way the thing 
worked out in the mo.:aseng:— 


1} 1 a dime for a package of seeds, 
ents a package, pick as you please. 


limes to the man in the 


And the dimes are the things which he ne 

n to buy them in season before, 

And I thought of them merely as seeds; 
flashed through my mind as I took them 

this time 

“You have purchased a miracle here for a 


‘You've a dime’s worth of power which no man 
in create; 
You've a dime’s worth of life in your hand— 


You'v a dime’s worth of mystery, destiny, 
ite, 
h >» Wisest cannot understand. 
And as bi t as the package, now isn’t it odd? 
You've i s worth of something Known 
only to God?’ 


the plants and the blos- 


various hues; 
pellets so dry and so queer 
h no chemist can fuse. 
God's miracles son to unfold— 
for ten cents an unce is Divinity sold. 


You know, there’s one other question, 
an unanswerable question, a question that 
no doubt you have asked. I should like 
to think that some human being could be 
so fortunate as to go through life and 
never have to ask this question, but it is 
a question that arises always when sor- 
row comes into the house, particularly if 
a young child has been taken, and you 
look out of the window and you see some 
broken wreck going down the street, and 
half in rebellion and half in amazement 
you say, “Why should our beautiful young 
person be taken and that old broken, 
dissolute wreck be permitted to live on?” 
You will go mad, you know, if you try to 
get reason into that. 

One day, after we had been perplexed 
and troubled, I tried to work out, not an 
answer, but maybe a bit of comfort for 
you, 


gather some flowers for my friends.” 
So into the garden with her I went 

t the roses’ bed 
sh estooped to her labor of sentiment. 


o % ive it, by 
questions I 1 of her 
answered me, “‘it’s soon to die.’ 
‘ 
“Here is a blasted and withered rose, 


Better without it the plant would be: 


Cut it, mingle it now with those 
You are taking away for your friend to see. 


“Here is a peony, stained and torn, 


T t ar ‘ to your choicest oom.’ 
“But,’’ she answered me with a look of scorn, 
rhe flowers are to brighten a friend's 
re 
“Only the tenderest bud T will take: 
Never Withered and worn and old— 
O flowers is the gift I make 
By love for my friend 
“So when the eall I 
i 1 lov hild, 

Passing t old > bre n by 

rr f nil reconciled 
Always the huds they take, 

Pure, lovel ndou led 
When a gift of 1 u » God thev’d make— 
Always they come for a little child.’’ 


And, then, T have been frying to get 


lessons home, of course, to Tiud. Some- 
times I don succeed with them. I was 
trying to impress upon him once, the 


fact that he could not live his life unto 
himself; that whatever happened to him 


must of necessity happer to us; that 
whatever good « ne to him would be 
ood for us nd make u happy; that 


1 happened to him would be 
bad not onlv for him, but for us. 

just how IT was going to ¢ 
over to him until one day 


an idea came to m and I said: 
Su la 1 to 
Ho 11d 1t 
Dad i 
And two 1 hin 


jured uld t 
course 1} 
» tum! from the t 
n ered him 
h hurt th 1 
t ll who kne 
t youngster small: 
his f gh 
ind h rs erie 
end hurt 
‘Remember this your whole life throu 
Whatever hurts may come to vou, 
Must hurt u yve vou, 
You ¢ not 1 life alo 
lightest an 
or grief our ow? 
ne shameful thing, 
vlon stir 


countiess people feel its weight 


Now in conclusion—written for me and 
not for you wholesale dru sts at all. 
because you have gone where I shall 
never go or ever expect to go, but once 
in a while we get sitting—you know how 
it is when the lights get a little dim and 
you sit around the library, and the fire 
is just about out, and mother has gone 
to hed, and says, “Why don’t you crazy 
fools go home and let my husband come 
on up now—it’s time?” 

Well, that’s about the time when _ the 
conversation really gets serious, and in 
those times usually you open up and you 
tell your innermost secrets. Well, I re- 
member we were having just such a ses- 
sion one night and one of the boys said, 
“Well, Eddie, what's your particular 


2 And say: ‘‘Now, what shall your order be, ent 7 
- Seam: A boy or a girl? I have both in store— se 
Which of the two are you waiting for?’ 
t be twins. store 
Wit 
and efficiently. Why, mother got so that 
: 
She 
And 
Wh ut 
“Why not tl full-blown blossom there? 
But when the wife says white,” 
ae I answer, ‘‘Yes, my dear!’’ 
Ne ee It matters not that I am sure lothesline ; 
Fon at s ink: nee prob- 
ent endure, for that. 
e; 
gS alae I choose the easier way. 
We'd spend our years in suffering.’’ 
How many hurt, we cannot state; 
ee There never falls a blow of fate ee 
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dre am for yourself; where are you go- 
ing; what’s that thing back in the back 
of your head, that’s the thing you call 
your plan; what’s your aim?” And it 
occurred to me then that maybe I didn’t 
have any particular aim, and I remem- 
ber saying to him, “Well, I know just 
about what I have got in mine for me 
and me, and it’s this: That maybe 
the good Lord wanted an Eddie Guest 
down here and he gave me the job. Now, 
he didn’t ask me to be Dick Smith or 
Tom Brown Frank Bogart Harry 
Skillman, or anybody else—he just tag- 
ged me Eddie Guest and said, ‘That's 
your job!’ Therefore, my duty, as I see 
it, is to do the best possible job I can 
With it, and make the best Eddie Guest 
I can make. I’m going to try to do a 
fairly decent job of it for him.” 

In connection with that it occurred to 
me that maybe a lot of us waste our time 
trying to be something that we never 
were intended to be and trying for goals 


we were never intended to reach. For 
instance, there no use of my wasting a 
minute trying to be President of the 


United States, much as I would like to, 
because I was born in the wrong country, 
to begin with. That’s out of my scheme. 

There are a lot of other fine things 
should like be, which know 
have neither the strength nor the ability 
nor the genius to be. So there’s no need 
of my wasting my time giving them an- 
other thought. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, in between me and the furthermost 
goal I shall ever reach are a lot of nice, 
handy, lovely, little goals which I know 
I can do, and I know I ought to do; so 
for myself this little bit in conclusion :— 
A little braver when the skies are gray: 

A little stronger when the road seems long; 
A little more of patience through the day— 
And not so quick to magnify the wrong. 


A Jittle kinder, both of thought and deed; 
_ A little gentler with the old and weak; 
Swifter to sense another’s pressing need— 

And not so swift the hurtful phrase to speak. 


These are my goals, not flung beyond my power; 


Not dreams éf glory, beautiful but vain: 
Not the great heights where buds of genius 
flower— 


But simple splendors which I ought to gain. 


These I can do and be from day to day, 
Alng the humble pathway where I plod; 
So that at last when I am called away, 
I need not make apologies to God. 


Toastmaster Bogart:—I think you 
would all like have say Eddie 
Guest how much we have appreciated 
his coming here and what he has done 
for us. I would like to introduce our 
next speaker, Harold Emmons, in some 
way that would put him on his feet so 


you would understand, but I am going to 
shorten it very much, 

Mr. Emmons, one of our very well 
known citizens of Detroit, with a group of 
his. friends, last winter made a trip from 
Cairo to the Cape; they fulfilled the 
Rhodesian dream, a wonderful trip through 
countries unknown to us, among people 
unknown to us. Their observations were 
very interesting, and now in a very short 
tri] Mr. Emmons is going to take us with 
him from Cairo to the Cape. 

May I say before Mr. Emmons arrives, 


that most of us have seemed to be very 
happy in our entertainment, even after 
midnight, but I rather suspect we won't 


keep you after midnight, and I know how 
much you are all going to enjoy what Mr. 
Emmons will say to you. Mr. Emmons! 

(The audience arose and greeted Mr. 
Emmons with applause.) 


Cairo the Cape 


Harold H. Emmons:—I penned a note 
to the toastmaster just now and told him 
that after listening to what Eddie had to 
say and considering the fact that it was 
now eleven-thirty, it certainly was not the 
wish of myself—and I was sure I had 
echoed the wish of every one in the au- 
dience—it was not the wish of any of 
us that we should start on the trip from 
Cairo to Cape Town at this time of night. 
I asked him to cut this out completely, 
and I would have been delighted, myself, 
if he had, and I know you would also. 
So I want you to understand that if I 
give you a very fragmentary talk about 
this trip, it is the fault of the toastmaser 
and not of myself, for I gladly would 
forego it now. 

The toastmaster’s introduction was very 


gracious; it is just what I would expect 
from him. When Mr. Bogart asked me 
to make this talk, I asked him what he 


would like me to talk about, and he said, 
“IT would like to have you talk about 
your trip to Africa for two reasons :—In 
the first place, the thing that will appeal 
to you is that no one in the audience will] 
know anything about it and you can say 
anything fhat you like; in other words, 
you won’t be hampered by any facts, 
and in the second place if you talk about 
that you will be talking about something 


that we are interested in, that is, a place 
where there aren't any wholesale drug 
dealers.” 

Now I don’t know what I can say to 


you in half an hour about 
us seven months, in 


a trip that took 
which we traveled 


27,000 miles, 600 in automobiles (mostly 
Ford trucks), 800 miles on foot, and the 
balance in trains and boats and native 


canoes, and any other way that we could 
get anywhere, We started on this trip to 


go right straight through the center of 
Africa from Cairo right down to Cape 
Town, regardless of whether there was 


any way to go there or not. 
a way, we took it, 


t. If there was 
and if not we went 


right through the brush. 
We had wonderful experiences of all 
kinds; we met the natives in every walk 


of life, of every kind and condition and 
color and description ; we saw all the wild 
game of Africa; we hunted and shot some 
of it: we had an opportunity to see their 
government, to see the way the natives 
lived, their belief in witchcraft, their re- 


ligious ideas, their forms of government. 
We saw the way the English and the 
Belgians govern them; we lived for sev- 
eral weeks with the cannibals and the 
pyemies; we traveled in all kinds of 
ways: we saw their industry, the efforts 
that the white men are making to make 
Africa something. We went through the 


southern part of Africa, through the gold 
nd diamond mines, and the wonderful 


scenes in all directions which I can’t even 
possibly attempt to say a word to you 
about. 

I think perhaps the one or two things 
that I can give you in a few minutes, 
that you may perhaps be interested to 
hear are things that occurred on the upper 
reaches of the River Nile. 

When we arrived at Khartum, which 
you all remember historically is the place 
where Gordon was killed when the Der- 
vishes rose and cleaned out the Egyptians 
and the white men, we got there probably 


at the most psychological moment, since 
was recaptured You 


remember in 1898 the English went up 
there and avenged the murder of Gorden 
and defeated the Egyptians at Khartum, 


where 35,000 of them were killed, and 
broke their power and since that time 
the English have been in control of the 


Sudan as well as of Egypt. 

This will give to you a lesson perhaps 
that will be a benefit to us in our han- 
dling of foreign populations. The Egyp- 
tians, as you know, have been restless 
and uneasy under the rule of the English 
for some time. England, in response to 
what it thought was a national call, had 


agreed to leave on April 1, 1925. The 
Egyptians were not ready to wait for 
that, and so when the sidar was in 


Egypt about a month before the English 
decided to leave, he was murdered in 
Egypt by the Egyptian natives. 


We arrived at Khartum at the same 
time the new governor arrived there, a 
man who had been sent from Uganda, 
which is the southern province, still fur- 
ther south in equatorial Africa, up to 
Sudan to act as the governor. He arrived 
there two days before we did and had 


called in the native rulers of the different 
tribes, called sheikhs, and he had these 
men there in Khartum when we arrived. 
The first day he had them in the palace 


yard, to get acquainted with them— 
beautiful palace grounds located on the 
bank of the River Nile, in the forepart 


of which is the governor’s palace, a por- 
tion of which was there when Gordon 
was killed, and you see the point on the 
steps where he was slain by these derv- 
ishes. The next day he was to go over 
to the native town of Omdurman, which 
is across the river from Khartum, exactly 
about as Windsor is across the river from 


Detroit. The situation was so tense in 
Khartum that the white officers, what 
few of them there were, were not per- 


mitted to leave their quarters during any 
of the time we were there; they were 
obliged to remain under arms day and 
night, and half of the white troops were 
massed in front of the palace gates with 
machine guns to quell any mutiny that 
might occur. On this day when he was 
to go over to Omdurman, the situation was 
so desperate and so fraught with possible 
trouble that he declined to allow any white 


men to go over there at all, except the 
members of the miltary force, he even 
declined to let his own family go over 


and issued orders that no one should go. 
We had four men from Detroit, together 


with our cinema operator, who wanted 
to go over, of course. We did not hear 
about this directly, of course, we only 
heard of it from fiftey-seven indirect 
sources, so we hired a boat and went 
across the river and arrived there just 


as the governor had finished the military 
part of the show, where he had discharged 


all of the Egyptian officers from the Su- 
danese force and told them to go home. 
The question was Whether they would 


go or whether the row was going to start. 
Each of us had a revolver under his coat. 


We got off on the bank and walked up 
through the center of this mob to where 
the governor was. Our cinema man 


planted his tripod and started taking pic- 
tures. The governor looked down at me 
and he said, ‘Where did you come from?” 


I said, “Governor, we came across to 

see the show.” 
“Well,” he said, “didn’t you know that 


I issued orders that you shouldn't come? 

“No sir,” I said, “you never told us 
about it, and I, being a lawyer, don’t be- 
lieve in secondary evidence, I don’t take 
any stock in it; it is always ruled out of 
the court as being incompetent and irrele- 
vant. Besides, we wanted to see it and 
take some picturese of it. Won’t you 
stand off there and let us take your pic- 
ture?” 

The governor said, “I suppose we have 
to let you stay now that you are here.” 
He then proceeded to pose for us, although 
our cinema man had already shot quite a 
few pictures, 

I am telling you this because I want you 
to know what the Englishman does over 
in those countries, and Similar to what he 


does are the actions of our own men in 
the Philippines and places of that kind 
where we are obliged to send them, and 


you will get a better idea when you view 
what they do, when I tell you what these 


men did, as we saw it. 
Massed out on that field were about 
300,000 men armed with their native 


spears and swords, up there ready to fight 
if they had half a chance, and they would 


rather fight than do anything else. Out 
in the middle of a big plain they had 
erected a platform, say, at the end of 
this room, and leading up to it they had 
placed a sfrip of scarlet carpet about 
twice as wide as this table, and these 


sheikhs, the chiefs of each of these tribes, 


were stationed behind that carpet all the 
Way up that platform; behind them were 
these troops, and behind them these na- 


tive sat perhaps a distance of 200 yards— 
a place where the savage was absolutely 
supreme; there was no chance for a 


white man if they started anything. Any 
man in that square with white blood in 
his veins was gone in a minute if the 


riot started. 

This governor, 
came from the escorted 
armed, and marched up 
pet between these two 
up onto that platform. When he got up 
there an address was read to him and he 
replied to it with his proclamation in 
which he discharged all these Egyptians 
from service and declared hereafter the 
English would be supreme in the army of 
the Sudan and in its government. That 
was translated into the native tongue for 
these sheikhs. When he finished, about 
three or four of them who had _ been 
grouped near the platform and who had 
been properly gave three cheers 


Geoffrey Archer, 
troops, alone, un- 
this scarlet car- 
rows of sheikhs, 


Sir 


coache d, 


for the governor, to which nobody else 
responded. 

We were standing on this carpet in 
the middle, taking pictures of this whole 
show and of these sheikhs, who, within 
five minutes, might be the murderers of 
the whole crowd. The governor came 
down off that platform and went into a 
big tent, as wide as this room and about 
half as long, made of canvas and tapestry, 
with the front open. Inside, at the far 
end, was a table and chairs around. 
These sheikhs were to come in and meet 
the governor, to be greeted by him, to be 
seated, and he would then offer them 
cigaretes and the universal, everlasting 
English tea. If they accepted it, there 
was to be no trouble. If they refused, 
the fight would start immediately and 
would be over as soon as that. 

The governor, just as calm and as 
cool as I am standing before you, or as 
any of you are sitting here, without the 
slightest tremor of fear about him at all, 
left that platform and walked through this 
crowd of hostile natives into this tent, 
and then these sheikhs came in to him 
one at a time. He greeted each one and 
had them seated, and then prepared to 
offer them the cigarets and the tea. 

The crux of this whole thing every one 
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knew would be the way in which the 
religious leader would accept these prof- 


fered courtesies. The religious leader 
was the last one to come in; he was an 
old man, spare and small, I should say 
about his hair, originally black, 
was streaked with white. He was a 
rather distinguished looking old chap. 
He slowly marched up this aisle to the 
governor and greeted him, and the gov- 


ernor offered him his cigarets. Every 
white man stood there with his hand close 
to his weapon, because that was the min- 
ute and the second that was going to 
decide what was going to happen. The 
governor acted as though it were of no 
interest to him. The governor stood in 
his stocking feet six feet, seven inches 


tall. He had on his head a plumed hat 
which made him over seven feet, so that 
he towered above all of them and was 


a striking figure, of course. He proffered 
these cigaretes to this old religious leader, 
and the old man stood there and looked 
at him for what seemed to us about half 
an hour but which I presume in reality 
was about ten seconds, and then_ he 
reached out and took the cigaret and lit 
one, and every white man there breathed 
a sigh of relief, and the tension was over 
because they knew the trouble was done. 

That is just one account of what these 
Englishmen do out there in those forlorn 
places. Those are the same things our 
men do. And when we sit here at home 
and criticize any of them for what they 


do, just go back with me to the place 
where that man stood and figure out for 


yourself what it meant for him to do that 

all alone by himself, where there was no 

help for him if the thing went wrong. 
He left there and catne down the road 


in his automobile. On each side of the 
road were these parties belonging to 
these different sheikhs. Each sheikh had 


been in there with as much of his family 
as he could afford to transport; none of 
them with less than four wives, because 
vou know the African native society 1s 
organized on the good, old custom that 
the lady of the family does all the work, 

We have deteriorated from that in the 
course of our centuries of progress, so 
that we don’t quite follow that at all 
times, but they do universally. These 
sheikhs had brought in a number of their 
wives plus their retainers and drum- 
beaters and noise makers of all descrip- 
tions. These were parked all along this 
road in bunches, as closely as they could 
be parked and yet not interfere with 


each other. As the governor, on the run- 
ning board, came down this road, all of 
these people were making all the noise 
they could; the dancers were dancing; 


everybody was yelling; they were playing 
on all these musical instruments, and 
they joined in behind him on the road 
and followed him down to the bank. On 
the bank he descended from his auto- 
mohile and got aboard the government 
yacht with these five Americans accom- 
panying him, again uninvited, and went 
out into the stream. 

Then we saw along that bank a sight 
which we wouldn’t see again probably in 
fiftv vears. There were at least 200,000 
of these natives of all classes and de- 
scriptions and colors and_ breeds and 
erosses. with all of their finery. what- 
ever they had, from nothing at all, which 
most of them wore at home. up to bath 
towels and calico dresses.and any kind 
of bright things they could get—a mass 
of color of all kinds stretching along 
this bank for perhaps a mile and a half, 
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and up the water’s edge, and up over the 
bluff. a solid mass of howling, yelling 
Africans, terrific in the power that they 
expressed as against any body armed as 
they were, and most wonderful sight, 
something that we never would see again 
if we were to go there fifty times. But 
the point the whole thing that the 
white man rules because of his moral 
power and his moral force, and not be- 
cause of his physical force most of the 
time, although, course, they know that 
follows afterward. 

We found that same thing up the Nile 
as we went up. We left Khartum on a 
flat bottom boat with a stern wheel like 
you see down on the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers. This little boat, in order 
to keep it from tipping over and also to 
earry along the freight, was surrounded 
by seven barges. On tnese barges were 
live stock, cows and goats and sheep, on 
some of them; on others natives and their 
families; men, women and children liv- 
ing there, performing all the daily ac- 
tivities of their toilet and their family 


living. and all that kind of thing. We 
had Ford trucks and European auto- 
mobiles, and a postottice, and 


everything on all these barges surround- 
this boat; and this little boat with 
all this load of stuff dashed up the Nile 
for sixteen days and a half. at the rate of 
two miles and a half per hour. 

During that time we had a full oppor- 
tunity to get a good look at the natives 
and to talk with these Englishmen who 
were going back to their posts. The Eng- 
lish method of governing that country is 
to appoint in a big district perhaps as 
large as the States of Michigan, In- 
diana and Tllinois. a district commis- 
sioner, and under him perhaps three as- 
sistant district commissioners. Most 
the fellows are young men in their twen- 
ties and thirties, who go out there In the 
government service. They are put in 
charge of a district perhans two-thirds 
as large as the State of Michigan, with 
not a white man within 150 or 200 miles 
of them, they are absolutely alone with per- 
haps a few native policemen. Those fel- 
lows have to tackle all the problems of 
governing those native tribes. They not 
only have to perform the administrative 
office of governing them. but they have 
to act as judge and jury. and decide all 


their questions. They decide their con- 
troversies about land titles and their 
ejectment suits about boundaries, but 
over and above all that they have to 
decide all the domestic troubles of the 
natives because the natives have a very 


highly organized domestic system. 

The first job of a young man starting 
out in life is to get a wife to do the 
work for him. He goes to work and 
buys her from her father. He brings 
her home. He proceeds to start a little 
garden. and they grow the banana trees, 
the maize and grain. and she does all the 
work around the place. The man pro- 
tects her from the enemy, whoever that 
may he. As soon as he can get together 
enough wealth of any kind. he goes and 
buys himself another wife and takes her 
to live with him. So that the more 
wealthy he hecomes. the more wives he 
has. and by the time he gets well along, 
he has a very large entourave of wives 
living in little huts around him. Some- 
times the wife isn't suitable or doesn’t 
snit him. and his procedure then is very 
simple. He takes her hack to the old 
man and says, “T don't like the goods.” 
he savs. “the thing doesn’t come un to 
renresentations or to the sample, and TI 
want my money back.” 

Under their laws, the old man is called 
upon to pay the money back, because all 


he did was to sell a certain piece of 
merchandise, namely, his own daughter. 
But this is not as simple as it sounds, 
because there may be some _ equitable 


claim on the old man’s part to retain part 
of this. If the girl has not produced any 
children at all and has been a total 
failure in her job, then he must give back 
all the money; but if he can prove that 
she has done some part of her job prop- 
erly, then he is entitled to keep it, and 
therefore he makes the best showing that 
he can. The son-in-law and father-in-law 
argue this thing out until they come to 
a place where they can’t agree, and then 


they go to the white commissioner, this 
young fellow twenty or twenty-five years 
of age, who never was married himself 
and doesn’t know anything about the 
joys and trials of married life, and he 
has to decide this row between all the 
parties, 

There are a lot of considerations he 


has to take into account. If the wife 
has produced some male children, which 
are of no use to the husband except as a 
matter of expense, then fhe man can keep 


the dowry. On the other hand, if the 
wife has produced some female children, 
She can get her dowry. Then the old 
man doesn’t have to pay so much for 
her. On the other hand, he makes some 
allowances for obsolescence of merchan- 
dise. 

All these considerations are presented 
to this white commissioner and it is up 
to him to decide how much the old man 


has to pay back and how much the young 
man has to be satisfied with. If the 
lady has been engaged in several matri- 
monies of this kind, each of which has 
produced her something, the white com- 
missioner has to decide them all. 
There was one case where the girl 
had run away and joined her husband six 


times, and the man had gotten a consid- 
eration each time, and there were six 
different claims against him for six 
ferent considerations because the lady 
had not increased in value any time. It 
was up to the commissioner to decide 
how much money the man was to get 
back. 

Yet those boys went out into the wile 
derness, where, as I say, they would he 
alone for eight months before they could 
have another leave, with no white men 
within 150 to 200 miles of them, and 


tackled jobs of that kind. They are the 
ones who are keeping the native troubles 
down, who have stopped all the wars be- 
tween the tribes; who are trying to take 
those black Africans who appear to be 
absolutely hopeless and raise them in the 
plane of civilization. You have to take 
your hat off to those fellows and say to 
them that they are Drave men; they are 
the finest fellows that there are; they are 


doing their jobs as best they may. They 
get away with it pretty wet? fn general; 
they have very little trouble, but once in 
a while some tribe won’t stand for this 
and makes it difficult for them. 

That had happened while we were go- 
ing up the Nile. One tribe had notified 
the district commissioner that they would 
not obey his orders, and if he wanted 
them to do anything, he was to get out 
of there and let them alone; and if he 
didn’t, they would kill him. He said, “If I 
white man will 


go away from here, the 
come back with an army and you will 
lose out.” 

They said to him, “We don’t care. Our 
medicine man has a power which can 


turn your bullets into mud, and when you 
come here you will be able to do nothing 


against us, and we will wipe out your 
troops.” 

So the commissioner came back and 
made his report, and when all the red- 


tape had been unwound, they picked out 
two companies of native soldiers, about 
250 men with four white officers, and 
sent them up to tackle this tribe which 


had over 10,000 fighting men—250 men 
against 10,000. The natives had _ said, 


“If you land at a certain particular spot, 
we will wipe you out.’’ So they went and 
landed right there. While they were try- 
ing to cut away the jungle and the bush 
and make themselves a little fortification, 


the natives attacked them, but attacked 
them from the wrong side, where the 
white man had a chance. Out in the 


jungle, a man with a rifle is not as well off 


as a man with a spear, because in that 
thick stuff a man can’t use a rifle but 
he can always use a spear, and a spear 
is a very effective weapon because it 
slides right through flesh just like hot 
butter. 

So these white men passed through 
there and they attacked them with the 


Then they went down to 
The medicine man, to 
the native, is the greatest thing in his 
whole world. He is the man who they 
believe has absolute power over the liv- 
ing and the dead. He is supposed to cure 
their ills, take care of their religious 
troubles, and do all of those things for 
them. Generally his badge is a great big 
hat which he has procured and made, and 
when he puts this on he is the cock of 
the walk. So the first thing these white 
men did was take the hat away from 
the medicine man. The hat was made 
of an old lamp shade of wire, and on that 
he had wrapped around skins of animals 
and other things, and other animals had 
come and lived in those skins and other 
things, until this hat was almost able to 
move itself. With that hat on his head, 
he was the boss of the native tribes. The 
minute they took the hat away from him, 
the medicine man’s power was gone. The 
natives found that he couldn’t turn the 
bullets into mud, and so they went back 
on him and after something like 3,000 of 
their cattle had been taken away, some 
ten villages taken and destroyed, they 
agreed that they would go home and 
behave themselves. 

You might be interested in knowing 
something about the dress of the black 
ladies in Africa, the aristocracy mostly. 
They wear even less than anybody you 
could see anywhere in the United States, 
even in the Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies.” Where 
a young lady’s dress in this country can 
be put in an envelop, one over there can 
be put in nothing. The bulk of the men 
and the women, particularly in the back- 
woods, wear nothing at all. If a lady 
has enough money to get some dress. 
she gets a girdle which she puts around 
her waist, and hangs from it. fore and 
aft, anything she can get. Frequently 
it is a string comprising one bead, or it 
may be a tin can opener, if she has been 
able to find one, or an iron washer that 
they have stolen from the railroad track 
or somewhere, or a tin can, or anything 
she can get. That comprises her entire 
wardrobe. She is not bothered with hav- 
ing any cedar-chests or any mothproof 
bags. or anything of that kind. She has 
no troubles of that kind. 


machine guns. 
the medicine man. 


We brought a lot of their dressing 
home. Here is the extraordinary thing 
about it: those natives. dressing as they 


do in nothing at all, find nothing wrong 
about it, and after you have been there 


a little while you find nothing wrong 
about it either; it is all a matter of 
custom. When you get to places where 
they do have some clothes, the blacks 
look absolutely out of character when 
they are dressed; they look much more 
natural, properly and orderly gowned 
when they are in thew wauve costume 


which is a sweet smile and nothing else. 
Their morals don’t change a bit for the 
better when they get the white man’s 
clothes on because they emulate the ex- 
ample of the white man in respect to 
morals. You will get an idea of tue 
seriousness of such a situation when T 
tell you that in the Province of Uganda 
95 percent and upwards of the natives 
are afflicted with venereal diseases, all 
which they have acquired from the Arab 
slave traders and the white men: so 
that their contact with civilization doesn’t 
do them much good. 

T would like to go on and tell you 
a little about the game. Going up ‘the 
Nile, the water was low and the mid- 
die of the river, the river was full of 
hipnonotami. We at first all ran to see 
a hippopotamus whenever one appeared, 
Hut in a little while no one would go 
and look at them unless there was a 
school of fifteen or twentv. The river 
was full of croendiles On any little 
stretch of the shore where the sun was 
shining you could see all kinds of croco- 
diles, from little bits of fellows un to 
those 95 feet lone and on one bank 
where an armv officer shot at one of 
them and killed tt with his rifle. twentv- 
seven of them slinpned off the rocks. The 
bank was fll of game. antelone and 
elephants We saw three hundred ele- 
Phants on the shore from a couple of 
hundred vards on the shin. but we could 
also imarine what would he our chance of 
hunting them down in that whieh 
Was at least 12 to 15 feet high with 
no paths or anythine going through it. 
so thick that a man eould harely foree 
his way through. if the elephant found 
where you were and you were unable to 
kill him with the first shot. you would 
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bull and two females, and three little 
ones, which, when they heard the ship, 
or smelled it—I don’t know which—imme- 
diately left where they were and beat it 
to a grove of trees; they went into the 
opening, and the bull went last with 
his trunk and tusks out. went his 

‘s and trunk, and he looked around, 
ying to find where this trouble came 
from. 

An elephant tnat you see in the circus 
parade is an Indian elephant; it can be 
tamed. These African elephants 
be trained. They have great, big ears, 
five feet square, and when they are 
angry, they flap these big ears. This 
elephant knew where the trouble came 
from and he charged right down through 
the grass and took stride feet long, 
going about,twice as fast as a man who 
takes one 3 feet long. In that grass, a 
man had no more chance than a snow- 
ball on a hot stove. 

So we looked them over and decided that 
a good place to hunt these elephants from 
was the deck of this ship, where there 
Was a nice stretch of water between the 
elephant and the man. We remembered 
that, and when we came down to the 
shore, each one of us shot one elephant. 

We went up the Nile to the head of 
navigation; we got off and walked 100 
miles around the rapias up there; we 
met at that point our first body of car- 
riers, native porters, and went on what 
we call the safarin, they are the crowd 
of men who carry your stuff in the act 
of walking. We had only 160 porters to 
carry our few little things; each man 
carrying 60 pounds apiece. We walked 
that 100 miles with them. We had thir- 
teen attendants. gun bearers, skinners. 
and so on, and 100 white men. When we 
got stretched out on the native roads for 
190 miles, Barnum & Bailey had noth- 
ing on us. 

We went up on 


the lake to Albert 


Nyasa. We went diagonally southeast 
to Lake Victoria and then southwest 
again into the Belgian Congo. There we 


got into the darkest part of Africa, down 
into the territory of the cannibals and 
Pygmies, where today in the backwoods 
they still eat each other. We were told 
they liked the dark meat better than 
the white. but we took good care that 
they didn’t get a chance, because some 
them might not understand that. 
had our elephant hunt there, each 
one of us getting an elephant—three of 
them in five days. We went down 
through the alps of Africa. 130 miles 
down to Tanganyika, down, to Ujjiji. 
across into the Belgian mountains, and 
down into Rhodesia. There we had an- 
other hunt, where we saw the lions. 

T will just tell you one or two incidents 
about the natives and then we will stop 
because it is now twelve o'clock. In that 
hunt in Rhodesia we were out about 130 
miles in the woods on another safari. 
When we were on this safari, we had to 
get food for our porters at every village, 
and we would always send word into the 
village near where we were camped to 
bring the food out to us, which was 
composed of grain which was ground up. 
and they would bring it in in baskets and 
put it up in cloths. In this particular 
village the white men whom we were with 
had parked our grub in the front door 
of the kineg’s palace there. When we 
sent into this village for food, the queen 
and a lot of the princesses came down 
with it, all very distinguished ladies. The 
queen was a very dignified old lady. and 
the princesses were pretty good looking 
ladies, outside of the fact that they were 
colored and perhaps somewhat offensive to 
our olfactory sense. 

Coming down this road, we took mov- 
ing pictures of them, and fhen they were 
to be rewarded. After taking the pictures, 
the question was what we would do for 
them. We had brought along with us, 
as stuff with which to reward them, dif- 
ferent kinds of safety razors, which evi- 
dently were not very good for these ladies, 
and some Yankee dollar watches, but Dr. 
Inches had also brought with him a gross 
of long, four-inch safety pins, and we 
had been trying to give them away to 
the natives all the way down through 
Central Africa but they didn’t seem to 
want them. So I went and got a lot 
of these long safety pins out of the box 
and came and presented them to these 
princesses. Our way of giving the pins 
to them was rhis:—If we could find 
enough of a dress on each of them to 
pin it to, we would pin it on that. If not, 
we would stick it through the lobe of the 
ear, because all these women have the 
lobes of their ears pierced. They stick 
into their ear-lobes anything they can get. 
There are some of them who could put 
anything in the ears as big as the top 
of that glass: then they also put them 
through their upper and lower lip—a but- 
ton or a piece of tin can, or anvthing they 


ean get to spread in the opening. So we 
pinned these safety pins on these prin- 
cesses, and they all went away feeling 
very well satisfied. 

The next day the king himself came 
back and he put on his rohe of office 
and came down to see us. His robe of 
office consisted of a long doughboy’s 
army overcoat and a doughboy’s service 
cap—one of the kind they used to pinch 
together and put into their pocket. The 


way they came to get those was that when 


we left our stuff over in France and sold 
it to France, they went and distributed 
the stuff wherever they could, and they 
went down to the central part of Africa 
and disposed of it. 

The king came down to the camp and 
leoked over us awhile and talked to the 
white men for awhile, to whom he could 
talk. Then he finally spotted me and 
came over to me. He showed me his 
overcoat; that the top button was but- 
toned, and he showed me the second but- 
ton was gone. Finally it came to me 
what he wanted, and TI hastened off and 
got one of those safety pins. The third 
and the fourth buttons were also missing, 
so that when T had finished he had three 
safety pins across the front of his over- 
evat and a button at the top buttoning 
the coat. He was feeling fine. That was 
a fine uniform for him. The white man 
looked at me and laughed and said, “The 


king wants to reward you for those safety 
pins.” 

I said, “Come across, what is it?’ 

He said, ‘‘He wants you to go up to the 
village with him.” 

I said, “I’m not going up until you tell 
me what it is that he is going to give me.” 

“Well,” he said “the king wants to take 
you up there and give you three wives, 
one for each safety pin.” 

“Well,” I said, “I don't want any of 
them.” 

He said, “But you must not insult this 
old fellow because when they want to give 
you at present, you have to treat them 
very deferentially and take it.” 

I said. “I will treat the deferentially 
enough, all right, but I'll be hanged if I 
will take the present.” 

After thinking it over a little bit, I said 
to him, “Now you tell this old gentleman 
we are going out on a hunt, and when we 
come back to this village I will come up 
and get these three presents.” 

We started for hore and came straight 


back to America and never returned to 
this village. 

One more incident to show you the 
childish character of these _ natives. 


Colonel Waldron had two Yankee dollar 
watches which we took along there, and 
he decided to give each one to a native. 
The natives make their time by the sun 
dial; they have no idea of how to read a 
watch; they don't know anything about 
time, nor hours, nor a watch. So the 
eolonel gave them this watch, and to show 
them what it meant, he wound it up and 
held it to his own ear and then to the 
native’s ear. The native heard it tick, and 
the colonel gave it to him, and it was 
all right. We left that day and went 
ninety miles to the railroad station, where 
we had to wait for the train. We left 
the village. Later a white commissioner 
said to us, “Do you know what happened 
to that native and that watch? That na- 
tive came in and said, ‘This present is 
no use to me; I can’t hold it up to my 
ear all the time—I want to trade it in 
for something that is of some use to 
me.’” So they effected an exchange by 
which the white man got the watch and 
the native picked out an old pair of 
trousers and put them on, and went back 
to the village as happy as a lark. 

That gives you some idea of the lives 
of the natives in Rhodesia. The native is 
a problem over there that they can’t get 
away from. He is a problem everywhere. 

We came on down through to Victoria 
Falls. Victoria Falls is compared to our 
Niagara Falls. Victoria Falls is a mile 
and a quarter across the front; that is, 
from the river up to Charlotte avenue 
here, you can figure out a mile and a 
quarter, and if you will just figure that 
that mile and a quarter is as straight as 
the front edge of this table, with a few 
little islands, and that this mass of the 
Zambezi River comes down over that and 
plunges down over 400 feet deep into a 
chasm which varies in width from 80 
feet to about 200 feet, very narrow, and 
then comes up the other side in a spray 
that clouds the sun at all times and clouds 
the view so that you cannot, when you 
stand on the opposite bank, see the water 
pour over there. If you get that picture, 
you will know what Vicvoria Falls is like. 
It is a tremendous thing, but you can’t 
see it anywhere like you can see Niagara 


Falls. We come down through the Boer 
country into Johannesburg, which is lo- 


eated on that great reef, which produces 
60 per cent. of all the gold of the world. 
We saw the diamond mines from which 
come all the diamonds which we all like 
so well. Then on to Cape Town and on 
to Southampton, and back to the United 
States—a wonderful trip through a won- 
derful country. 

I only wish T had time to give you any 
part of it so that you could go away and 
have an idea of what it is like. It is a 
country that has problems like ours, be- 
cause they have all kinds of climate— 
temperature, torrid and frigid. The na- 
tives there will not work, never have 
worked; they see no reason why they 
should work. and unless they are com- 
pelled to. they don’t work. A white man 
will go in there and start a plantation of 
coffee, rubber, cotton, and then he will 
fail hecause he can't get the laborers to 
do the work. 


We were on a rubber plantation up in 


Uganda where a man had 130 acres of 
beautiful rubber trees. He needed about 
thirty-one men every to g0 


around and tap the trees, and he could 
only get sixteen the day we were there, 
and that was more than he had any day 
for three weeks. The balance of his day 
was standing idle when he could get the 
finest kind of rubber that could be found, 
just as fast as he could turn it out. So 
it is a great problem, and as long as the 
people back in England won't permit the 
people in Africa to make these people work 
and pay them for it, they can’t do a 
thing over in Africa. any more than our 
people over in the Philippines can do any- 
thing as long as we stand here and 
hamper and shackle them with laws and 
regulations that we pass, that have no 
more application to them than have the 
laws that they pass in England for the 
people in Africa. 

Africa is able to nroduce anv kind of 
material, any kind of produce or agricul- 
ture that is needed: it is a wonderful 
country, full of all kinds of possibilities. 
hut absolutely dead until something of 
that kind done. 

You might like 
about how people 
midst of this big 
quit. On a road 
Uganda we were 
country, in the 
months preceding 
the lions had eaten over 
two or three white people: 
bad that no one would 
road at night, except armed 
lights and company lot people. 
In one month they had taken thirty-one 
natives and in another forty. They woulda 
take them right out of the little tele- 
graph stations or out of the little huts 
they have there. They took the mail 
carriers, until the runners refused to 


is 
incident 
in the 


to have one 
live over there 
game—and then IT will 
on which we campea in 
in the midst of the lion 
country where in ten 
the tiem we were there, 
200 natives and 
they had got 
walk on the 
and with 


so 
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carry the mail any more, and they sub- 
stituted Ford trucks for them, and up to 
date no lion has as yet acquired a taste 
for Ford trucks. 

Over at Wembley, the British Exposi- 
tion at London, are a lot of these mail 
sacks that the lions had torn up, after 
having eaten the mail carriers, showing 
what it means to carry mail in an un- 
civilized country like Arica. 

Two ofticers in one of the towns had 
gone 60 miles toa dance; they were white 
men. They had gone on a motor cycle. 
On the way back, at about two o’clock in 
the morning, with a bright, full moon 
shining, and these fellows thinking about 
what a good time they had had at the 
dance, a lion just at that very moment: 
accompanied by a fierce lioness came out 
of the brush and ranged one on each side 
of this motorcycle, and for something over 
eight miles they trotted along, alongside 
of these two men, trying all the time to 
get into this motorcycle to eat these two 
fellows. They had no arms or means of 
defense except the speed of the machine. 
The road was muddy and they couldn’t 
get much speed out of the motorcycle. In 
trying to get away from these two lions, 
where ordinarily it took 2 gallons of 
petrol, these fellows used over 7 gallons 
in getting home that night. They finally 
shook the lions and got back, but it was 
only because they had the motor cycle. 

It is a savage place to live in, and 
these men who live there have to pro- 
tect themselves as well as they can. 

It is a most interesting trip. It isn’t 
very interesting for me to try to tell you 
this ina few minutes, ina haphazard way. 
I have been asked a great many times 
if I would go back and do it over again. 
Well, we took quinine every single day 
that we were there; we had no sickness 
from beginning to end, not a single day 
during the entire trip.. My answer to 
them always is this: “Of course, I make 
my living practicing law, and making a 
living interferes with a lot of nice things 
we would like to do. you know; but if I 
could find a bunch of fellows who wanted 
to go over there and to see some of the 
country. and if they needed a fellow who 
could go along with them and tell them 
just how to go and where to go,—and 
they would pay the expenses of the trip, 
I would be delighted to go along with 
them and show them how to make the 
trip.” 

Toastmaster Bogart:—I cannot allow 
you to go away from here tonight, and 
say “Good-night,.”’ without speaking for 
myself and my associates, and saying to 
you how happy we have been to have you 
in Detroit, and how lonely we will be 
when we see you going away. If the 
memory of this gives you one bit of pleas- 
ure, the memory of your stay here, we 
will be very happy, and it is the hope 
of all of us that the winds and the tides 
will be very kind to us and bring you all 
back again before many days. I would 
like to say “Good-bye” tomorrow morning 
to each one of you, but I suspect some 
of you will go back before I may get up, 
say “Good-bye” now, and “God bless 
each one of you.” It has been a very 
pleasant thing to have you here. 
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Does our Grocer 
Use 


DOES!—Because you expect him weigh 
your orders bulk goods. didn’t you 
would assuredly change your trading place. 


The same thing true with circulation. During the 
last few years Advertisers have not been satisfied 
suppose they were getting certain circulation for 
their money: they don’t want merely they 
want know. 


They want the circulation measured standard- 
ized and unquestionable measurement. 


The Audit Bureau Circulations the recognized 
authority for proving circulation. maintained 
-operative organization the advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies and publishers who realize the neces- 
sity for businesslike methods advertising. 


reports place the hands advertisers 
essential facts that have been secured and verified 
searching examination the publisher’s records. 


You don’t need buy Space Guess! 


You can get the full circulation facts 
report, which will gladly furnished request. 
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The year’s most important 
development synthetic chemistry! 


Reg. Pat. Off. 


Chemically identical with Japanese 
Menthol and much lower cost. 


Prod 
trade over one 
degree purity than 

year ago—has passed the 


experimental stage, and has 


Ethyl-Morphine 


hosph 
manufacturers medicinal 

(Trade Mark reg. 

preparations. 

Morphine and its Salts 

Opium Powder, U.S.P. 

Samples furnished request 
Quinine and its Salts 

Silver Nucleinate 


THE NEW YORK QUININE CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
Thymol Iodide Main Office and Works: 99-117 North 11th Street, Brooklyn, 
Strychnine and its Salts St. Louis Depot: 304 South Fourth Street 
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